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PHE knowledge of anatomy, fo indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary to our improves | 
ment in medicine, is carried, perhaps, as 
far as it is capable, or is requiſite for the 
information of the ptactical phyſician or | 
ſurgeon. Our knowledge; however, of 
the Animal Oeconomy has not kept pace. 
with that of Anatomy: Medical . writers 
have, indeed, by degrees, laid aſide the 
pompous difplay of mathematical learning; 
ſo injudiciouſly applied in their explana- 
tions of the animal functions. They now; 
with propriety, confider it more as an ani- 
mated machine, or a machine endowed 
with ſenfibility and felf- moving powers, 
whofe movements, though regulated by 
peculiar laws, are apt to be diſturbed, and 
rendered irregulat by the action of various 
ſtimuli, as well as by the paſſions and af- 
fections of the mind. But, it is much to 
be 
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be regreted, that the inquiries of phyſicians 
have not been more particularly directed to- 
wards the acquiſition of a greater intimacy 
with the internal oeconomy of our ſyſtem. 
Our ignorance in this reſpe& has, perha 's, 
been the greateſt impediment to our ad- 
vancement in the knowledge and cure of | 
diſeaſes. | How. little do we know of. the 
nature of the living principle ? though from 
it alone every power and diſtinctive pro- 
perty poſſeſſed by us as animals are deri- | 
ved, We are equally ignorant of the laws 
by which the human ſyſtem is regulated, 

of the nature of general and particular ſym- 
pathies, and of many other important cir- 
eumſtances, fuch as the different effects of 
various ſtimuli on the body, which, when 
duly conſidered, will be found not only to 
be the cauſes of internal diſeaſes, but the 
principal means by which the phylician is 
enabled to cure them. It mult, indeed, be 
allowed, that theſe are ſubjects of difficult 
inveſtigation, and in which ſmall progres 
has hitherto been made. But this ſlowneſs 
of 
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of our progreſs is not owing ſolely to the 
intricacy of the ſubject ; becauſe men emi- 
nently conſpicuous for genius and quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion often poſſeſs ſuch a 
luxuriancy of fancy as, in ſome meaſure, 
incapacitates them for cool. and diſpaſſion- 
ate reaſoning upon facts, which are the 
ſureſt means of arriving at truth. The 
livelineſs of their imagination cannot be 
| fettered by the. tedious, but ſure rules, 
which lead to truth. They, of courſe, yield 
to the ſtrong propenſity they have for build- 
ing ſyſtems upon ſuperficial and unſtable 
foundations. But, inſtead of elucidating 
their ſubject, their hode of inveſtigation 
involves it in additional obſcurity. , Hence 
their ſyſtems, derived from conjecture, have 
not the ſupport of facts and experiments. 
Unfortunately, however, their ſpecious 
mode of reafoning often miſleads the inex- 
perienced ſtudent, by pleaſing his imagina- 
tion, inſtead of ſtoring his mind with uſe- 
ful knowledge. For, that great diſplay of 
parts and learning we ſo frequently meet 
. 
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with, in their acute but falſe manner of 
reaſoning, is apt to deceive, nay, even td 
captivate the youth of genius, whoſe diſ- 
poſition often inclines him rather to take 

delight in ſuch theoretical diſquiſitions as, 

from their novelty and ingenpity, are more 
calculated agreeably to amuſe and exerciſe 
the mind, than in plain and practical diſ- 
courſes, which, giving little exertion to the 
mental powers to comprehend, afford leſs 
pleaſure in the peruſal. Tears and expe- 
rience, in minds of a more ſolid and diſ- 
cerning caſt, often remove this ſlight and 
pernicious mode of philoſophizing. Burt, 
as we are much influenced by habit, many 
men, who are more remarkable for brilli- 
ancy of parts than ſolidity of judgment, 
continue this manner of reaſoning and 
Judging through life. Their publications, 
of coui ſe, though they may, from the ſpe= 
cious manner in which they are written, 
amuſe their readers, , contribute very little 
to the improvement of medical knowledge, 
or of ſcience, ; 
In 
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5 In medical ſubjects, it muſt be confeſſed, 
it is extremely difficult to follow the me- 
thod of induction preſcribed by Lord Ve- 
rulam. The ſmall number of data we poſ- 
ſeſs, prevents us from explaining phaeno- 
mena in the animal oeconomy, as well as 
the nature of the cauſes of ſeveral diſeaſes, 
and, of conſequence, their particular ope- 
ration on the ſyſtem, From this cireum- 
ſtance, the -profeſſion of phyſic has been 
branded with the appellation of a conjec- 
tural art; and I wiſh moſt ſincerely, for 
the benefit of mankind, that phyſicians. 
could, in ſome meaſure, remove the aſper- 
ſion. I have not the preſumption to ima- 
gine that it will be in my power to accom- 
pliſh this deſirable effe&. All] can hope 
for, from the following obſervations rela- 
tive to the animal oeconomy, and the cau- 
ſes and cure of diſeaſes, is, in particular in- 
ſtances, to leſſen the odium, by ayoiding, as 
much as poſſible, all theoretical ſpecula- 
tions, being thoroughly ſenſible, that it is 
only from facts and obſervations, carefully 
05 | made, 
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made, and candidly related, that we can e- 
ver expect to obtain any ſatisfactory infor- 
mation on ſuch ſubjects. 


The 3 denon are not meant 
as a regular treatiſe on the Animal Oeco- 
nomy ; ſuch a taſk is too extenſive for my 
abilities. In many particulars relating to 
it I muſt confeſs my ignorance. I only 
touch on ſuch parts. of that ſubject as I 
think have not been ſufficiently attended 
to by medical writers, and which, when 
duly conſidered as they really exiſt under 
the various conditions of health and diſ- 
eaſe, may aſſiſt us conſiderably in our ex- 
planations of certain morbid ſtates of the 
body that are propoſed as introductory to 
an examination into the cauſes and cure of 
diſeaſes. | 
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SECTION I. 


OF THE LIVING PRINCIPLE IN ANIMALS, 


1. IN our reſearches into the oeconomy 
of Nature, it ſeldom happens that we 

can proceed farther than to enumerate a few 
facts relative to the ſubject under conſidera- 
tion. To trace the cauſes of particular o- 
perations often exceeds our limited powers; 
and, in no caſe, can this obſervation be 
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more ſtrongly verified EE in our attempts 
to inveſligate the qualities and powers of 


the living principle in animals. Difficul- 


ties of this kind have, probably, deterred 
many ingenious men from entering on a 
ſubject ſo ſubtile, which, if they had proſe- 
cuted with ardour, might have carried their 
inquiries much farther than I can pretend 
to reach, With regard to the cauſes them- 
ſelves, therefore, I ſhall paſs them over as 
impenetrable ſecrets. If even a ſuperficial 
account of the little we know concerning 
this intricate ſubject can afford us the ſmall- 
eſt information relative to the internal oe- 
conomy of our ſyſtem, of which we always 
have been ſo ignorant, ſome additional lighs 
may be thrown on the nature of ſeveral 


diſeaſes, and a more ſatisfactory explana- 
tion of ſome uncommon fymptoms attend- 
ing them, than has hitherto been given, may 


ariſe from ſuch diſquiſitions. Another cir- 
cumſtance merits our attention. In the hi- 


ſtory of diſeaſes, and in giving the rationale 


of pte. medical writers are under a 


neceſlity 
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neceſſity of having cout! to certain af- 
fections of the nerves, by which, no doubt, 
the living principle is ated upon. Of eourſe, 
though there is little reaſon to alter our 
language on ſuch occaſions, yet I could 
wiſh to inculcate a diſtinction between the 
inſtruments of conveyance and the powers 
themſelves. Conſiderations of this kind 
lead us to a more diſtin view of the true 
nature of certain diſorders, and, of courſe, 
to a more rational management and cure of 
them. I ſhall, therefore, with much diffi- 
dence, offer ſome obſervations on this moſt 
intereſting ſubject. 


2. By the living principle is underſtood 
that power which, in an animal, actuates 
its whole ſyſtem, or from which is derived 
ſenſation, motion, and life; it is the cauſe 
of the preſervation of the body from diſ- 
ſolution, and is capable of exiſting for ſome 
time under a ſuſpenſion of all its actions *. 

5 3. Though 
a „* the qualities and properties of particular bodies 


are 


* 
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3. Though the influence of the vital 
principle extends to every part of the body, 
yet its principal ſeat and the great ſource of 
all its powers ſeem to be diffuſed through 
the ſubſtance of the brain, cerebellum, and 
ſpinal marrow, but not limited to any par- 
ticular part of them, . 

4. In the human ſpecies, the brain, cere- 
bellum, and their appendages, are ſo much 
larger in proportion to the body than in 
any other animals of the ſame ſize, that we 
muſt conclude them to ſerve ſome other 
purpoſe in the ſyſtem, than merely to give 
origin to the nerves, the ſum of whoſe di- 
ameters bears no proportion to the quanti- 
ty of brain contained in the cranium, It is 
not, therefore, unreaſonable to conclude the 
brain to be the organ in which the faculties 


of 


are ſeldom peculiar to them, but common to others, this 
makes clear and diſtinct definitions the moſt difficult of 
all compoſitions : Even what I have here given may ad- 
mit of ſome cavil, as applicable, in ſeveral reſpects, ta 


the living principle in vegetables. 


F 


of the mind are exerciſed, and the magazine 
or chief ſeat of the living principle, from 
whoſe powers all the functions of the body 
are derived. My learned and ingenious 
friend Dr Alexander Monro, to whoſe 
judgment in phyſiological ſubjects I pay the 
greateſt regard, appears to be of the ſame 
opinion. In his excellent book on the 
Structure and Functions of the Nervous 
Syſtem, he expreſſes himſelf as follows: 
Suppoſe we make a horizontal, ſection of 
I the brain, where its hemiſpheres are join- 
ed together in the corpus calloſum, we 
divide a maſs of medullary ſubſtance, 
which is an hundred times, at leaſt, as 
* bulky as all the nerves of the head and 
_ * ſpinal marrow conjoined. So that, unleſs 
_ © we are to conceive that a hundred me- 
in dullary fibres of the brain concur in form- 
ing a ſingle nervous fibre, we muſt con- 
* clude that a great part of the machinery ' 
* of the brain ſerves ſome other purpoſe. 
* Beſides, it may be obſerved, that many 
F modulary fibres of the brain appear, 
* from 
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from their direction, "RO dateatart: to 


C. 


connect the different ſides and different 


parts of the brain to each other, than to 


E 


connect the brain to the nerves. Thus, 
we obſerve tranſverſe bundles of fibres in 
© the corpus calloſum, the commiſſura cere- 
bri anterior and poſterior, ' the tuber an- 


nulare, and even in the medulla oblon- 


gata. 


Further, it is obvious, and has been 


R += * 


long and repeatedly obſerved by anato- 
miſts, that fiſhes, and other animals with 
very ſmall brains, feel as acutely, and ex- 


erciſe their muſcles as violently, as the o- 
ther claſſes of animals, in which the brain 
is proportionably much larger. 

© In the laſt place, the human brain ſo 


greatly exceeds, in proportional ſize, the 


brain of the other animals of the ſame 
claſs, that I have found the brain of a 
large ox not to weigh more than one 


fourth part of the human brain, whilſt 


the weight of the ox was, probably, ſix 


times greater than that of the man; or 
* the 


. 


* 


o 


hs Nervous Syſtem, p. 24. 


the brain of the man was, in proportion 
to his weight, twenty - four times heavier 


than that of the ox; at the ſame time, 
the nerves of the muſcles of an ox are, in 
their ſize, proportioned to the bulk of his 


muſcles ; and thoſe. of the organs of his 
ſenſes, as the eye and noſe, are propor- 


tioned to the extent of theſe organs; thus, 
the olfactory nerve of an ox is many 


times larger than that of a man. Hence 


we are led to conſider the brain as a me- 


dium between the mind and the reſt of 


the body of the animal, by the interven- 


tion of the machinery of which the in- 
tellectual powers are influenced, in a way 
we neither do, nor, probably, ever ſhalt 
be able to comprehend : And that, in 
man eſpecially, a ſmall part only of it is 


. lengthened out, ſo as, in the common 
way of ſpeaking, to give origin to the 
nerves *, The Doctor afterwards ſhews, 


oP | from 


* 
* 


* Obſervations on the Structure and Fundtions of 
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from diſſections, that the nerves may exiſt 
with their full powers, independent of the 
brain, and concludes, * That a ſmall portion 
* only of the brain, eſpecially of the human, 
is elongated in order to form the nerves 
and ſpinal marrow. That the reſt of it, 
* as a medium between the living principle 
and the other parts of the body, performs 
* offices which are proper to it. That the 
* -oppoſite ſides of the encephalon are join- 
ed by bundles of fibres, ſo that we ſeem, 
in a certain degree, to perceive the cauſe | 


of the ſufferance of all parts of the ner- 


vous ſyſtem with that of any one part 
of it, or of the general een of 
nerves . 


F. It has been ſuppoſed that the cortical 
or cineritious part of the brain is of a glan- 
dular nature; but for what particular pur- 
poſe the ſecretion is there performed, ana- 

tomiſts 


* 


* Obſervations on the Structure and ain of the 


Nervous Syſtem, p. 26. 
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cunts od phyſiologiſts have not hitherto 
determined; though it is probable, that, 
beſides the lymph found in the ventricles, 
which moiſtens the general contents of the 
encephalon, there is a particular ſecretion 
deſtined for the growth and nouriſhment 
of the brain and nerves, and for affording 
a proper degree of moiſture to them, which 
ſecretion: does not ſeem to be confined: to 
the brain and cerebellum, but appears to go 
on in the ſpinal marrow, and even in the 
nerves themſelves, from their origin to 
their termination. This ſuppoſition is 
greatly ſupported by the number of blood- 
velils ſpread on their coats, x 

6. I can eaſily conceive a fluid to be ſe- 
cerned for the purpoſes juſt mentioned, but 
cannot admit the idea of an animal ſpirit 
being ſeparated from the blood, and circu- 

lated through the brain and nerves for the 
purpoſes of motion, ſenſation, and life. 
This would be a ſecretion of the living 
principle itſelf, which is an abſurdity. The 
B living 
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4 


living n ſeems to exiſt in a collected 
ſtate through the brain and its appendages. 
It likewiſe pervades the medullary ſubſtance 


of the nerves through their whole length; 
but its nature is too ſubtils to be coplined 
in veſſels. | | 


Ss 


7. The medium through which the 


powers of the living principle are convey- 
ed to all parts of the body, are the nerves 
originating from the brain, cerebellum, and 


ſpinal marrow. The nerves conſiſt of a 


| ſmall portion of the medullary ſubſtance of 


theſe parts, each appearing to be a bundle 
of ſmall filaments connected by a cellular 
membrane. The whole cord is covered, 


from its leaving the ſkull or vertebrae, with 
two membranes which reſemble the. dura 
and pia mater, until it terminates in a par- 
ticular part, or by its diviſion and ſubdi- 


viſion into ſeveral parts of the body where 


theſe iwolucra are ſuppoſed to be thrown 


off, it being thought neceſſary by moſt me- 


flical x writers that the medullary part of each 


filament 
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filament ſhould be laid bare at its termina- 
tion, for the performance of its office i inthe 
oeconomy. But it does not appear to be 
true with: reſpeſs to theſe ultimate fibres of 
the nerves. That very able and accurate 
anatomiſt Dr Alexander Monro gives the 
moſt - ſatisfactory. reaſons for their being 
covered with a production of the pia ma- 
ter; which not only gives them a proper 
degree of ſtrength, but, from the veſſels of 
this delicate covering, they appear to re- 
ceive their nouriſhment, and to have thoſe 
conditions preſerved on 'which their facul-' 

ties, as conductors of the living principle, 

ſeem chiefly to depend. | | 


8. The living principle appears to be- 
come more conſiderable in quantity and 
power in certain conditions of the brain 
and nerves; but how this happens muſt; 
perhaps, ever remain a ſecret to us. Re- 
ſearches of this kind, which exceed the li- 
mits of our capacity, have - bewildered the 
—_——— of phyſiologiſts and philoſo- 
phers, 
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phers, They ſhould have contented them 
ſelves with the knowledge of the fact, with- 
out preſuming to expiſcate the cauſe, over 
which Nature appears to have drawn an 
impenetrable veil. £9 


9. It appears to be a law in the human 
ſyſtem, that a certain ſtandard point of 
heat, from 96 to 98 of Farenheit, ſhould 
be maintained in it, by which the power of 
the * ee is chiefly as N 


10. The living 1 ſeems to poſſeſs 
a power of reſiſting the effects of heat and 
of cold to a certain degree. But, when the 
body becomes a few degrees warmer or 
colder than its natural ſtandard, the prin- 
ciple of life is proportionably weakened; 
and, if this increaſe or abatement of heat 
goes on a little farther, life is totally extin- 
guiſhed *. 


11. Hence 


Vide the effects of heat and cold, ſect. M. 


\ 


11. Hence (parag. 9. 10.) it follows, 
that a certain degree of heat muſt be coe 
val with the living principle; which it en- 
deavours to adjuſt with great preciſion, the 
extent of its powers depending in a great 
meaſure on this exact . of heme. 


== 7-7 Thongh ae principle of life muſt 
exiſt from the time of conception, yet the 
firſt vital motion obſervable is the pundtum 
ſaliens, or beginning of the heart's motion 
in the chick: And, from the ſtricteſt ana- 
logy, we may infer that the alternate con- 
traction and dilatation of the heart is the 
firſt vital function in the human foetus. 


As the foetus becomes gradually more per- 


fect in its ſigure, and in the ſtructure and 
conſiguration of its organs, the vital prin- 
ciple proportionably gains ſtrength. From 
this early motion of the heart in the foetus, 
it has always been conſidered as a principal 
organ in every perfect animal. With it 
commences the firſt regular eirculation of 
the blood, on which the growth and nou- 
0 "IO riſhmenr 


riſhment' of the animal, the ſeveral ſecre- 
tions, and. other operations in the oecono- 
my, chiefly depend. 
1 13. ** is not ble, ow in the "Ol 
.- tus, there is any remarkable ſympathy be- 
tween the heart and lungs. But, immedi- 
ately - after birth, when all connection be- 
tween the mother and child is at an end, 
and a new circulation takes place through 
the lungs, the ſympathy between theſe ewo 
organs becomes ſo remarkable, that it ap- 
pears as if the action of either could not 
exiſt ſeparately *, For, unleſs reſpiration is 
brought on, the motion of the heart ceaſes, 
and there is a ſuſpenſion of the vital func-. 
tions for ſome time, though the living prin- 
ciple ſtill exiſts in the n In which caſe 
they 


— 


* If, by blowing air into the lungs of animals Come 
ingly dead, reſpiration can be reſtored, the action of 
the heart is thereby recovered. Mr Hook, Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. v. ii. p. 539. Toffach. Med. EM. v. 6. p. 108. 
Dr Langriſh, Cron. Lect. p. 61. and 62. Mr J. Hun- 
ter, Phil. Tran. v. 66. part 2. p. 417. | 
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they are recoverable, by blowing air into 
the lungs, and the application of other 
gentle ſtimuli to the ſyſtem; and as ſoon as 

reſpiration commences, the motion of the 
heart is renewed. The ſame thing hap- 
pens at any after period, when a ſtop is 
put to the motion of the lungs by a perſon 
breathing the | fumes of butning ſulphur, 
mephitic air, &c, or by being under water 
ſo long as to ſtop reſpiration; / which is al- 
ways ſucceeded by a ceſſation of the motion 
of the heart, But the heart may again be 
brought to act, if reſpiration ean be renew- 
ed, and not otherwiſe: For, if the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the vital motions continues till the 
living principle is extinguiſhed, the powers 
of action being thus deſtroved, the actions 
themſelves muſt be for ever irrecoverable. 
This very intimate connection between 
theſe two vital motions is, perhaps, the moſt 
ſurpriſing that exiſts in the animal body, 
and which it is impoſſible to account for, 
by any mechaniſm of parts or connection 
of nerves. Their dependence on the pow- 

ers 
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ers of the living principle is in common 
with the other bodily actions. But this 
remarkable circumſtance is obſervable with 
reſpect to their motions, that, when the 
powers of life are ſo far exhauſted as to 
occaſion an abolition of all other action, 
theſe ſtill, in ſome degree, for a time, ſub- 
liſt, eſpecially in the more perfect animals, 
and a ceſſation of them is always the ſign 
of death. On the other hand, when the 
powers of life are in their full vigour, if 
reſplration is, by any means, ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped, and, of courſe, the motion of the heart, 
though it does not appear that any mortal 
injury is done to either organ; yet, from 
that inſtant, the powers of life gradually 
decline, and are, in a ſhort time, aboliſhed, 
which has every appearance as if the con- 
nection between the living prineiple and 
the body were kept up by the vital mo- 
tions alone. But, although the effects of 
reſpiration and of the circulation of the 
blood are moſt remarkable in maintaining 
this connection, yet we know, that a cer- 


n 
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tain degree of heat, ariſing chiefly from 
the vital motions, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Nature appears to diffuſe this heat, equally 
through the body by means of the circula- 
tion. And there may be other cireum- 
ſtances, which, from theit leſs obvious: ef- 
fects, we are ignorant of, all concurring to 
produce the ſame end. But reſpiration, 
the circulation, and heat, appear to be the 
principal bonds by which the union of the 
principle of life with the body is maintain- 
ed. It is true, that Nature aſſumes ſome 
jatitude in her operations, without injury 
to the body. But, when either of the vi- 
tal functions, or the heat of the body, de: 
viate conſiderably from their natural heal- 
thy ſtate, the powers of ho! RO One" 
he modi —— 1 


14. The lth and accurate anato- 
miſt Mr John Hunter of London, conſiders 
part of the living principle to be inherent 
in the blood, which, he ſays, is founded 
on the reſult of many experiments. Of 

C ESE this 
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ers of the * Principle is in common 


with the other bodily actions. But this 


remarkable circumſtance is obſervable with 
reſpect to their motiqns, that, when the 
powers of life are ſo far exhauſted as to 
occaſion an abolition of all other action, 


\ 


theſe ſtill, in ſome degree, for a time, ſub- 


Giſt, eſpecially in the more perfect animals, 
and a ceſſation of them is always the ſign 
of death. On the other hand, when the 
powers of life are in their full yigour, if 
reſpiration is, by any means, ſuddenly ſtop- 
_ ped, and, of courſe, the motion of the heart, 
though it does not appear that any mortal 
injury is done to either organ; yet, from 
that inſtant, the powers of life gradually 
Allee, and are, in a ſhort time, aboliſhed, 
which has every appearance as if the con- 


nection between the living prineiple and 


the body were kept up by the vital mo- 
tions alone. But, although the eſſects of 


| reſpiration and of the circulation of the 
blood are moſt remarkable in maintaining 
this connection, yet we know, that a cer- 


tain 
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tain degree of heat, ariſing :chiefly from 
the vital motions, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
Nature appears to diffuſe this heat, equally 
through the body by means of the cirrula- 
tion. And there” may be other circum- 
ſtances, which, from their leſs obvious ef- 
fects, we are ignorant of, all concurring to 
produce the ſame end. But reſpiration, 
the circulation, "and heat, appear to be the 
principal bonds by which the union of the 
principle of life with the body is maintain- 
ed. It is true, that Nature aſſumes ſome 
latitude in her operations, without injury 
to the body. But, when either of the vi- 
tal functions, or the heat of the body, de- 
viate conſiderably from their natural heal- 
thy ſtate, the powers of life are en 
tionably — 


_ 2g The ingenious. and accurate anato- 
miſt Mr John Hunter of London, conſiders 
part of the living principle to be inherent 
in the blood, which, he ſays, is founded 
on the reſult of many experiments. OF 

WOT this 
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this gentleman's abilities and eandour, 1 


have the higheſt opinion. His proofs, in 
general, are concluſive on other ſubjects; 
but, being unfortunately unacquainted with 
his experiments on this ſubject, I can only 
mention ſuch evidence of his doctrine as at 
preſent occurs to me. 


a. The general debility brought on the 
ſyſtem by repeated veneſection, the great 
proſtration of ſtrength, and even death, 
produced by haemorrhages, when the eva- 


cuation of blood is conſiderable and ſud- 
denly made, muſt be conſidered only as a 


preſumptive proof of part of the living 


principle being inherent in the blood ; be- 


cauſe theſe effects may be (otherwiſe ac- 
counted for. But, that blood ſhould circu- 
late in our bodies 100 degrees warm, for 
ſo conſiderable a time as it muſt continue 
in circulation before it can be completely 
renewed, without ſuffering any material 


change, which cannot be preſerved from 


corruption, in ſuch a degree of heat, when 
NT 4 out 
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owing to the preſence of the living prin- 
ciple. This principle, while it remains un- 
impaired, preſerves all animal ſubſtances 
from diſſolution, and explains the queſtion 
of the learned Sanctorius, (Caro animata 
cur vivit et non putreſcit ut mortua? quia 
« quotidie renovatur *), but in a different 

f way, and, as I apprehend, in a more ſatiſ- 
factory manner than appears, by the abovs 

aphoriſm, to have occurred to that ingeni- 
ous and uſeful philoſopher, from his not 
attending ſufficiently to the powers and 
properties of the principle of life; for, al- 
though we are every day nouriſhed by a 
ſucceſſion of freſh chyle, which by the cir- 
culation, and other operations in the oeco- 
nomy, is, for that purpoſe, ſoon changed in- 
to blood, yet, the part of the body, in this 
way renewed, muſt, in reſpect of the whole, 
be exceedingly ſmall, and cannot account 
for the preſervation of the body from pu- 

| trefaction 


e Static, Med. Sect. i. Aphor. LXXX. 
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trefaction for one day, far leſs for the pe- 
riod which muſt elapſe before the ſeveral 
; parts of the body can be renewed. The 
ame argument holds good, not only with 
TFegard to the ſolids; but to the liquors ſe- 
creted from che blood. Theſe fluids could 
not otherwiſe be preſerved in the cellular 
ſubſtance, and other parts, in a ſtate of ſtag- 
nation for any conſiderable time, without 
undergoing ſuch changes as muſt prove 
hurtful to the ſyſtem. Indeed, the influ- 
ence of this aſtoniſhing antiſeptic power of 
the living principle is extended even to the 
contents of the ſtomach and bowels, as ap- 
pears from the production of ſo bland a li- 
quor as the chyle by the proceſs of dige- 
ſtion, and alſo from the preſervation of the 
ingeſta from putrefaction after a detention 
in a heat of 100 degrees for twenty- four 
hours, ſometimes for ſeveral days. At the 
ſame time, it muſt be allowed, that, when 
the remains of our food arrives at the be- 
ginning of the colon, it then puts on its 


ſtercorious form, moſt N from a pu- 
; trrrefactive 


* 4 
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trefactive fermentation; but the foeces ne- 
lutely putrid, whilſt they remain in the 
body, unleſs in morbid ſtates of the bowels. 
From this , univerſal diffuſion of the living 
principle, not only through the ſolids, but 
fluids of the body, that principle of life 
re is coeval with the animalcula in ſe- 
mane * IR ariſes. A N. reg . 

b64 en of 


— : 


* 'The celebrated M. le Count de Buffon has cer- - 
tainly miſapplied conſiderable talents. and time in his 
fruitleſs endeavours to explain the nature of his living 
incorruptible organic particles, the manner in which 
ſeminal fluids are generated, their effects on each other, 
on their mixture of the male and female ſemen in utero, 
the difference in different animals, their capability, 
under certain circumſtances, of propagating the ſpecies 
in which they were formed, exactly ſimilar to the pa- 
rents, from an internal mould, &c. I never had pene- 
tration enough to comprehend this theory. Per- 
haps it is incomprehenſible; and if ſo, no other can 
expect to meet with greater ſucceſs in their attempts to 
inveſtigate a proceſs ſo dark and {d myſterions. But 
we have this to comfort us in our ignorance, that it is 
highly probable, however we might be entertained or 
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in power, is acquired during the time of 
geſtation. How this happens, is a que- 
| ion of great difficulty, The living body 
being replete with this principle, is there a 
ſupply of it from the mother during the 
tender ftate of the foetus ; and does it in- 
creaſe with the gradual perfection of the 
organs, and with the increaſe of the ſtrength 
of the body? This ſeems to be the caſe in 
the progreſs from chjldhood to manhood. 


16. The living principle which aQuates 
the whole ſyſtem, by. means of the nerves, 
muſt itſelf be acted on, otherwiſe it loſes 

| | and its 


/ 


amuſed with ſuch knowledge, it would not be of the 
ſmalleſt advantage to mankind. It is enough for us to 
know that animals and vegetables have, from the cre- 
ation of the world, propagated their ſpecies, and will 
go on to do ſo while this univerſe ſhall continue in its 
preſent ſtate. So far our knowledge is of real uſe 
but to perplex ourſelves with ſuch idle ſpeculations, 
muſt always obſtruct the progreſs of every ſpecies al 
natural — 


its vigour, becomes languid, and is at laſt 
extinguiſhed. , The nerves are alſo the me- 
dium through which it is acted upon. 
Were it/poffible to remove All ſtimuli from 
every ſtimulus, the living principle would 
neceſſarily loſe its ſtrength, and its weak · 
riefs would be in proportion to the extent 
of the nerves rendered inſenſible, or the 
time they continued in that ſtate. This 
inſenſibility of the nerves may be brought 
about by opium, the fumes of burning 
charcoal, intenſe cold, or other means. 
Theſe, by degrees, leſſen the ſenſibility of 
the nerves, and ſuſpend the animal actions; 
lethargy takes place, and the only remain- 
ing ſigns of life are the vital motions of the 
heart and lungs ; which, by the continued 
action of the opium, the fumes of burning 
charcoal, or intenſe cold, &c. are at laſk 
ſuſpended. From the .commencement_ of 
theſe effects upon the nerves, until a total 
ee oe all 1 takes place, the 
436 i 1 ; lieg 
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living principle gradually becomes weaker, 
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ciple of life is deſtroyed along with the 
vital functions. On the contrary it re- 
mains in the body ſome time after the 
heart and lungs have ceaſed to act; and, 
although it declines in ſtrength every mo- 
ment after that period, yet, while it re- 
mains in the body, it is capable of being 
ſtimulated to a renewal of theſe actions, 
as happens ſometimes to people who 
have apparently breathed their laſt, but 
have been made to move in bed and ery 
out, on being rovſed by a ſudden noiſe. 
But this appears more evidently in the 
caſes of perſons ſeemingly drowned.- For, 


if the ſuſpenſion of the vital "motions has 


only ſubſiſted for ſo ſhort a time, that the 


prineiple of life remaining in the body is 
ſtill capable of being ſtimulated into a rev 
4 newal of theſe actions, then there is ſome 
chance of recovery. But, if the motion of 


0 
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the heart and lungs has ceaſed for a conſi- 
derable time, and the living principle has 
become ſo languid as to be incapable of be- 
ing ſtimulated again into action, then eve- 
ry function W on its e n : 
I" "NPI 


4 The effects of the ok on the "I" 
man body are ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe 
juſt mentioned. The cauſes, indeed, are 
different; for, in proportion to the extent 
of the nerves affected, and the degree of 
inſenſibility brought on them, the memory, 
comprehenſion, and judgment fail, the a- 
nimal actions loſe their ſtrength ; and, when 


this diſeaſe advances ſo far as to produce 


an apoplexy, the only remaining actions in 


the body are the vital, which, for the moſt 


part, are carried on for ſome time, with an 
appearance of great vigour, but, from the 
languid ſtate of the living principle, their 
| | pts are foon nn | | 
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19. During the growth. of the body, os 
ſenſibility of the nerves, and their faculty 


of conducting the powers of the living 


principle to their termination, are greater 
than when the body has acquired its full 


dimenſions. In like manner, the animal 
actions are performed with more eaſe and 


out fatigue. This ſtate of the body is, in 
chearfulneſs of mind, whilſt the ſtrength 


and vigour of the mental faculties are in- 
crealing by ſlow degrees. Nor do they 


arrive at the full extent of their-powers till 


freedom, and can be repeated oftener with- : 


* 


2 * ol | ow 
general, accompanied with a -frolicſome 


ſome time after the growth of the body 


has ceaſed. During all this time the body 


4s acquiring more firmneſs and ſteadineſs'in 


its actions, though it is loſing in proportion 
that promptitude for motion it poſſeſſed 
While in a growing ſtate. In this enjoy- 


ment of the full powers of mind and: body 
we continue for ſome years. But the body 


gradually loſes that agility and ſpring which 


it formerly enjoyed. We become flower 
| in 


in our motions,” and 1 ir for thoſe exer- %-. 
ciſes which afforded ſo much pleaſure in our | 
youthful days. This inaptitude of the 
ner ves for conveying the powers of the li- 
ving principle increaſes as age advances. 
By flow degrees we arrive at the ſhuffling 
| Rep of old men. Sight and hearing fail, 
and the nerves become, at laſt, incapable ß 
receiving ſuch forcible impreſſions as to ol 
| WT the vigour of the living principle. 
Dotage and diſeaſe ſucceed, and are accom- 


7 panied with every mark of a a decreaſing 


ſenſibility of the nerves, and a failure of the |, 
frength of the living principle, until its 

powers are, at laſt, totally extinguiſhed. 

This is, in ſome degree, ſimilar to what is 
obſerved when a flight, but general, diſpo—-— 

ſition to palſy takes place in the ſyſtem, 
which gradually inereaſes until ir en in OT” 
the extinction * the e of * | 


Moline ha: ku a ſhort view of the 3 
effects produced by the nerves loſing their — 
accuſtomed ſenſibility to ſtimuli, which 
daggh | prevents 
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prevents a proper degree of action on the 
living principle, and produces a proportion- 
able declenſion of its powers, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to examine the effects of healthful ſti- 
muli n to the nen. 


th 20. 5 * 2 ; upon this lubjes, it is „ 
neceſſary to remark a very ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that the gaſtric fluid, which moſt 


likely undergoes ſome conſiderable change 


after it is ſecreted by the glands of the ſto- 
mach, for the purpoſe of digeſtion; is ca- 


pable of readily diſſolving dead fleſh; but 


exerts not the leaſt ſolvent power on fleſh 


| fo long as it is endowed with life, for 
worms are bred and nouriſhed in the ſto- 


mach and bowels; nor has it the ſmalleſt 
effect in this way on the coats of the ſto- 
mach in the living animal, but the worms 
are no ſooner dead than their diſſolution 
commences; and that excellent anatomiſt 


Mr John Hunter, has clearly demonſtrated 


by diſſections, that the coats of the ſtomach 


itſelf are not exempted, after the complete 
death 


; 
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death of the animal, from the diſſolvent 
powers of this gaſtric menſtruum. This men- 
ſtruum appears to be of various ſtrengths, 
in different people. For although Mr 
Hunter, and others, have ünqueſtionably 

mon that the coats of the ſtomach "are 
diſſolved, after death, by the gaſtric juice, 
yet this remarkable phaenomenon by no 
means conſtantly happens, or; atleaſt, fo 
early after death as has been Ciel obs 
ſerved. There is even reaſon to believe, 
that, in healthy people, who have a quick 
digeſtion, the ſolvent powers of this fingu= 
lar fluid are much greater than in valitudi= 
nary habits. Such people, from the un- 
uſual weakneſs of this menſtruum, are nei- 
the ſenſation of hunger; or, in other words, 
while the morbid ſecretion” of the' gaſtric 
fluids continues, they complain of want of 
appetite and of indigeſtion on "Uhr ſinalleft 
exceſs 1 diet. e 


: £2 | 
21. 


from the action of the ltr. 
nerves of the ſtomach, it muſt be conſider- 
ed as a healthful ſtimulus. It is our moni- 
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21. Though hunger probably proceeds 


tor, and ſometimes a ſevere one, to take a- 
liment, which is ſo neceſſary for our ſub- 
ſiſtence. Nothing, however, exhauſts the 


. or debilitates the body more than a 


2 when a ccompa ied with fatiguing 
exerciſe of the body... U 4 0 


115 i 


23. A Fr — of . en 
the diſagreeable ſenſation of hunger, and 
that faintneſs and languor with which it is 


gives a ſtimulus of an oppoſite kind to the 


nerves of the ſtomach, by which they ac- 
quire additional ſtrength and firmneſs ; and, 


as the whole ſyſtem ſympathiſes with the 


ſtomach, the ſame effects are extended to 
every part of the body, and enable us to 
renew our labours with freſh vigour. This 


ſtimulus continues while the food remains 


in 


<7 F-*: 48 5 2 
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in the ſtomach, but, ſoon! after the ſtomach 
becomes empty, the ſame appetite returns. : 
The time of digeſtion is various, according 
to the ſtrength of - the; digeſtive; powers, 
and the quantity and quality of the food. 
During the time of digeſtion in the ſtomach, 
and even while the aliment is undergoing 
a farther change in the bowels, the above 
ſtimulus aſſiſts in maintaining the powers 
of action, which are ſo apt to decline on 
men en for _ denen _ time. 


6 ＋ 1 — 
4. 


| 6410 16 W ad elie. bat has a 
| refreſhed by a proper quantity of aliment 
and reſt, there is a certain accumulation of 
the powers of action in the brain and its 
appendages, which anſwers the exigences 
of the ſyſtem. The perſon having thus 
received an additional vigour, which, from 
the continued exerciſe of the body or mind, 
gradually decreaſes, he, at laſt, becomes 
languid, and leſs fit for the performance of 
theſe exerciſes; a general debility and 
wearineſs Prevails over the body, which 
increaſe 
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thoſe of the body, are carried on beyond what 
the powers of action inthe ſyſtem can bear 


1 of the ail ations v we . 

When fleep is continued for a certain time, 
the powers of action recover their former 
ſtrength, and the perſon awakes with the 


fame capability of exerciſe and ſtudy, as at 


the commencement of the former day. 


24. When theſe exerciſes are carried on 
with moderation, the powers of action are 
ſtrengthened. Every one knows that ad- 
ditional ſtrength is given to the body and 


mind by due exerciſe, that debility is indu- 
ced by a ſedentary life, and that by inac- 
tivity the mind becomes languid and loſes its 


vigour, But, if theſe exerciſes, particularly 


with eaſe, the body becomes weak and lan- 
guid, the powers of action are greatly im- 
paired, and, as ſometimes happens, are to- 


tally exhauſted, and death enſues. But 


3 is the more common n per- of 
© SO! 1 50 hae thoſe 


\ 
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285. From the two preceding paragraphs, | 
it appears, that the powers of the living 
principle, which are 2 and w_ 
| A uſted, 5 has 
tions. But, if exerciſe is not ſo intenſe as 
to lay the foundation of diſeaſe, or to ex- 
tinguiſh! the powers of life, they may be 
again recovered by reſt and diet. Hence 
| wn is s exident, that: the powers of the living 
nciple may be employed with eaſe, and 
with pleaſure, while they are conſiderable 
in quantity. Then our actions are free, 
quick, and alert. But, as ſoon as this ac 
cumulation of the powers of action is di- 
miniſhed in the brain and its appendages, 
| they are conducted by the nerves with leſs 
freedom. A languor of courſe takes place, 
and it is accompanied with that diſagreeable 
ſenſation, known by the name of wearineſs 
or fatigue. This languor is removed by 
N E reſt, 


* 
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reſt, or a ſuſpenſion of the animal actions 
in ſleep. During ſleep, the vital motions; 
are carried on with vigour, as if they were 
labouring to reſtore the ee een 

of the —_— en 
wy The readineſs 8 which ther pow- 
ers of action are conducted, by particular 
nerves, is greatly aſſiſted by habit. The 
gait and motions of an infant beginning to 
walk, are aukward and infirm; not ſo much 
from a deficiency of the powers of action, 
as from a want of that practice, in the uſe 
of particular muſcles, which he gradually 
acquires, and which gives ſtability to his 
motions. In the firſt leſſons of a perſon 
learning to dance, every ſtep and move- 
ment of his body is ſo aukward and ſlow, 
chat it is impoſſible for him to connect the 
ſteps of the dance with the time of the 
muſic. By degrees, the learner acquires a 
greater facility in his movements, ſoon dan- 
ces gracefully, and, at laſt, acquires that 
dexterity in the uſe of. thoſe. muſcles em- 
ployed 
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ployed in the performance of the ſeveral 
ſteps which compoſe the dance, that the 
muſicians have only to play a tune, the time 
of which-correſponds with any of the 
ces the ſcholar has been taught, to put him 
in motion like a machine. This motion, 
it is true, may be ſtopped by the interven- 
tion of the mind, otherwiſe it proceeds till 
the dance is ended, or the muſic eeaſes. 
What a diſagreeable noiſe does every perſon 
make when he begins to learn the practice 

of muſic? How ſlow, and how wretchedly 
out of time, are his firſt leſſons played? 
The reaſon is obvious. The mind muſt be 
employed in recollecting the preciſe man- 
ner in which every note is performed. But, 
in proceſs of time, after a long and dili- 
gent practice, the motion of the fingers in 
performing the notes appears to be ſyn- 
chronous with the idea he has of the ſeve- 
ral ſounds to be made in the compoſition 
of the tune, which he runs over in his mind, 
whilſt the fingers are employed in playing 
it with the utmoſt. exactneſs, both as to 
| | time 
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time and tone, moving, in many pieces of | 


muſic, ſo nimbly, and with ſuch accurac 


and eaſe, as if they thought for en 
The art of balancing, the dexterity of work - 
men in certain mechanical employments, 
&c. all admit of a ſimilar explanation. 

| 27. 18 may not be i mproper to take ſome 
further notice of the effects of habitual and 


daily exerciſes of the body. Exerciſe in- 


ereaſes the ſtrength, by conferring on the 
muſcular fibres greater powers of action 
than is enjoyed by thoſe who lead a ſe- 
dentary life. Conſiderable additions of 
ſtrength, with a robuſtneſs of conſtitution, 
acquired by hard labour, are, perhaps, al- 
ways attended with a diminution of men- 
tal capacity; becauſe the daily expence of 
the powers of action is chiefly employed 
in muſcular motion; by which means the 
energy of the brain is ſo diminiſhed, that it 
is incapable of exerciſing the mental facul- 
ties. But the principal reaſon is, that the 
mind is unaccuſtomed to exerciſe itſelf in 

5 | the 
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che ſerious contemplation of other ſubjecta 
than thoſe of labour, ſubſiſtence, and reſt; 
and, from this inactivity of the mind, and 
the 1 of ideas to aſſiſt their 
gment the capacity of ſuch people 


aſt to the-end of Re en 0 
n N n 
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Fi 26 „ The orginal diference e of capa ie 
provement of them in infancy, youth, and | 


_ ciſe given to the mental faculties during 
theſe periods. The boy who has always 
maintained the place of Captain or Dux in 
the ſeveral claſſes of "Engliſh, Latin, and 
Greek, from a real ſuperiority of capacity, 
when ſent from ſchool to a mechanical em- 
ployment, will, probably, from his natural 
advantages, ſupport, through life, the cha- 
racter of an intelligent ſenſible _— as well 
as that of an ingenious artiſt, But his 
mind not being inſtructed to that degree it 
was capable of, the farther improvement 
| Es er 
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of it will go on ſlowly, whilſt others; infe- 
rior. to him in parts, by being bred to ſome 
learned, profeſſion, and from a daily appli- 
cation of their minds to ſtudy, not only ob- 
tain, in a few years, a tolerable knowledge 
of their profeſſion, but of philoſophy, arts, 
ſciences, hiſtory, &c. Even in ſuch ſtudies 
as they may have hitherto been totally un- 
acquainted with, they will receive their in- 
formation with greater eaſe than their 
ſchool- fellow, whoſe capacity was ſuperior, 
but not equally cultivated. But men, pro- 
ſecuting their ſtudies, and improving their 
minds on ſo extenſive a plan, are neceſſa- 
rily led into a ſedentary life. uring the 
active time of youth, the effects of this 
mode of living are not ſo conſpicuous as 
in the more ſedate period of manhood, 
when the love of ſtudy and of eaſe in- 
ereaſes, and gradually brings on that debi- 
lity of body, which: lays the foundation of 
chronic diſeaſes. N 
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29. Akhough the principle of life, with 
regard to quantity and power, varies in dif- 
ferent perſons, yet, we find, from experi- 
ence, that, in ſome; a moderate ſhare of it 
maintains health equally well, and for 
as long a period as others who poſſeſs it in 
a more eminent degree. For it frequently 
happens with theſe laſt, from the keenneſs 
of their paſſions, and the greater activity 
of their mind, exerted on other objects, 
that they are ſubjeQed to more expence of 
the powers of action; and, of courſe, the 
marks of old age advance as faſt in them 
as in thoſe who never poſſeſſed ſo large a 
ſhare of the powers of life, but whoſe diſ-. 
poſitions and paſſions were of a milder na- 
ture, accompanied with more chearfulneſs 
and ſerenity of mind, and whoſe bodily 
exerciſes conduced to the preſervation of 
health. | 7 


30. The paſſions of the mind, when rai- 
fed high, or continued for a conſiderable 


dime, debilitate the ſyſtem and diminiſh the 
powers 
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has ſometimes: occaſioned inſtant death; 
not from an immediate extinction of the 
living principle, which remains in the body 
for a certain time after a ſuſpenſion of all 

action, but from the exceſs of excitement 
of it in the brain, which, in ſome irritable 

| Habits, totally W dhe animal * 
vital „ e 


5 4 31. 


The fatal effects of fear, when carried to exceſs, 

on ſome delicate females, are ſo generally known, as 

to render it almoſt unneceſſary to cite authorities in 

confirmation of that fact. It may, therefore, be ſuf- 

ficient to mention ſome inſtances of the dreadful effects 

of this affection, from the moſt unqueſtionable evidence 

of | ſeveral gentlemen who lived in Holland for many 
years, and were preſent at the arrival of the alarming - 

news of the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, in the year 

1747- Such was the general conſternation, that many 
women were known to die of fright ſoon after this in- 

h telligence was communicated to them. 'This is no un- 

common incident in that country, where the women, 

eſpecially thoſe of the lower claſs, are ſo much enerva- 

ted by moiſture, low diet, and drinking immenſe quan- 

” "nies 
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31. When a high ſpirited benevolent 
man loſes his beloved friend, or is, with 
his family, by unexpected accidents, redu- 
ced from eaſy circumſtances to poverty, or 
apprehends that his honour is injured, and, 
in conſequence of ſuch misfortunes, a ſet- 
tled grief takes poſſeſſion of his mind, it 
ſeldom fails to reduce the ſtrength of his 
ſyſtem, the powers of life being gradually 
waſted in melancholy contemplations. In 

F | this 


tities of ſtrong tea, on the abrupt intimation of melan- 
choly news, which is vulgarly called dying of the fſereak, 
perhaps, from the ſudden ſcream they uſually give im- 
mediately on being ſo diſagreeably ſurpriſed. However, - 
ſudden death, from an exceſs of joy, though equally 
certain, is more, uncommon. There are, however, 
many proofs of it on record. But I ſhall only mention 
what Livy relates concerning the effects of ſudden and 
exceſſive joy on two women, upon ſeeing their ſons re- 
turn unhurt after the famous battle of Thracymen: 
© Unam in ipſa porta, ſoſpiti filio repente oblatam, in 

© conſpectu ejus expiraſſe ferunt ; alteram, cui mors filii 

« falſo nunciata erat, moeſtam ſedentem domi, ad pri- 

© mum conſpectum redeuntis filii, gaudio nimio exani- 

© matam ;* Lib. xxii. cap. 7. 
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this diſordered ſtate of the mind, the ſeve- 


ral functions of the body are performed 
with languor and fatigue ; diſeaſe ſucceeds, 
which it is not in the power of the phyſi- 
cian to remedy, unleſs the morbid affection 
of the mind ean be removed or obliterated ; 


for, if the mental affection cannot be cured, 


the diſordered ſtate of the body increaſes 
with the diminiſhed powers of life, until 
death relieves the unhappy ſufferer from 
miſcry. 


4 


32. When old men are unfortunately 


addicted to venereal pleaſures, they conſult 


their paſſions rather than their abilities, It 
may be ſaid of them what Virgil mentions 


of the bees when they ſting, animaſque in 


vulnera ponunt. It is true, they ſeldom die 
in action; yet, from the repeated ſhocks 
given to their ſyſtem, palſies, and ſimilar 


| diſorders, which indicate a conſiderable di- 


minution of the powers of the living prin- 


eiple, are frequently the conſequence. 


33. The effects of the other paſſions, 
when intemperately exerciſed, are ſimilar 
to thoſe already mentioned; for, it is evi- 
dent from parag. 29. 30. 31. and 32. that 
a certain degree of ſtrength muſt be main- 
tained in the ſyſtem for the right perform- 
ance of the functions. This admits of 
ſome latitude, and varies in different per- 
ſons, according to their conſtitution and 
manner of life, (Vid. parag. 29.) Hence, 
when the powers of action are conſiderably 
diminiſhed by a long and frequent exerciſe 
of intenſe paſſion, there remains not a ſuf- 
ficiency of them for performing the func- 
tions with that degree of vigour which is 
neceſſary to health. Beſides, during the 
continuance of any violent paſſion, there 
is ſuch an unequal diſtribution of the-pow- 
ers of action, as produces the moſt confi. 
derable changes in the ſyſtem. _ 


34 The powers of the living principle 
are conveyed in an uninterrupted manner 
to every part of the body. This is the 

. 7 cauſe 
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cauſe of that uniform continuance of life, 
fenſation, and aptitude for motion in all 
its parts. The whole muſcular fibres are 
replete with this principle, and are fo tena- 
cious of it, that it remains for ſome time 
after the death of the animal, or their ſe- 
paration from the body. This time varies 
| according to the nature of the. animal. Man, 
and ſuch quadrupeds as have their reſpira- 
tory organs ſimilar to thoſe of the human 
ſpecies, their circulation quick, their blood 
warm, and their brain large m proportion 
to the ſize of the ſpinal marrow, retain it 
only for a ſhort ſpace after the vital mo- 
tions have ceaſed. But animals of the am- 
phibious kind, whoſe lungs, from a parti- 
cular conſtruction, admit of reſpiration be- 
ing ſtopped for a conſiderable time, whoſe 
circulation is flower, whoſe blood 1s colder, 
and whoſe ſpinal marrow is large. in pro- 
portion to the ſize of their brain, retain the 
principle of life in their muſcular ſubſtance 
for a conſiderable time after decollation ; 
and, even when the animal has been cut in 

| pieces, 


pieces, every ſeparate part ſhowing evident | 
ſigns of life and irritability, which can on- 
ly be derived from the partial preſence of 
the living principle, Every perſon con- 
verſant in experiments of this kind knows, 
that the muſeles, and particularly the heart, 
of frogs, vipers, eels, turtles, and other 
amphibia, when ſtimulated with a ſharp 
inſtrument, or an acrid ſubſtance, contract 
and palpitate for ſome time after they. have 
been ſeparated from their bodies. 

What is here mentioned explains the ge- 
neral deception of thoſe who believe the 
tendinous ſubſlance under the tongue of 
every dog to be a worm, becauſe of a very 
ſmall, though perceptible, motion it has 
immediately after it is cut out. This fook 
iſh practice is improperly called worming, 
for nothing unnatural is taken from the 
animal, | 


/ 3s: Gomes years ago, I cut out the heart 
and part of the large veſſels of a turtle, 
with a view to examine the ſtructure of 

theſe 
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theſe parts, and the circulation of the blood 


in that animal. Having wiped off the 


blood and other moiſture, the heart was 
wrapped up in a handkerchief ; but engage- 
ments in the way of my profeſſion obliged 


me to poſtpone: my curioſity till about ſix 


or ſeven hours after it was cut out. When 


examined it, there appeared not the leaſt 


ſigns of life. It was much ſhrivelled and 


dried. But, by putting it into water, near- 


ly milk warm, it plumped up, and ſome of 
its parts acquired a tremulous motion. Lay- 


ing it on the table, and pricking it with a 


large needle, it palpitated ſeveral times. 


The palpitation renewed as often as the 


needle was puſhed into its ſubſtance, until 


it became cold, when it ſeemed to be in- 


ſenſible to every ſtimulus. But, after 


warming it again in the water, it recover- 


ed its irritability, and repeated its palpita- 
tions on the application of the needle. 
Though no movement could be excited in 
it by any ſtimulus when cold, yet it moved 
ſeveral times after being macerated in warm 

water. 
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of rt and moiſture for maintaining the 
full powers of the Wag n ook 


125 Previous to 4 in ho ſeven 
and chronic diſeaſes, the principle of life is 
gradually exhauſted in every part. Cold- 
neſs of the extremities, and a defect of cir- 
culation in them, ſucceed a general debili- 
ty of the body. Reſpiration and the mo- 
tion of the heart are accelerated ; but they 
decline by degrees in ſtrength and regula- 
rity. Soon after, theſe motions become 
ſlower and irregular, and, at laſt, totally 
ceaſe, It not unfrequently happens, du- 
ring the laſt efforts of nature for the con- 
tinuance of life, that ſlight convulſive mo- 
tions of the muſcles, particularly of the 
eyes and face, precede death. This effect 
probably ariſes, from their vicinity to the 
principal ſeat of the living powers. But 
the more remote muſcles are not affected; 
for, from the want of a ſufficiency of life, 
they are incapable of being a&ed upon. 

In 
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In ſuch caſes, after death, the muſcles are 
found to be in a relaxed ſtate, being ſoft 
and flexible. But, in thoſe who die ſud- 
den and violent deaths, from wounds of 

the brain, ſpinal marrow, or from large 
evacuations of blood, all the muſcular fibres 
having that quantity of the principle of 
life natural to a healthy ſtate, they, of 
courſe, contract, and the muſcles, for ſome 
time after death, are more tenſe and 
| firm, to which the fulneſs of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels and cellular ſubſtance may alſo con- 
tribute. 


37. To theſe faQs and obſervations on 
the nature and properties of the living 
principle in animals, many more might be 
added, were I not afraid of having been 
already too tedious on a ſubject, the intri- 
cacy of which prevents me from proſecu- 
ting it with ſatisfaction to myſelf. But, as 
bad ſolutions, when their faults are detec- 
ted, ſometimes give riſe to others more ſa- 
tisfactory, I hope, that what I have ad- 

vanced 
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vanced may ſtimulate the induſtry of ſome 
more ingenious and fortunate inquirer in- 
to the laws. of the animal oeconomy, and 
the ai nach and e e of the h 
nn | 


38. Hog hd that ett to rok nerves 
| wig cloſely connected with the operations 
of the living principle, I ſhall, in the fol- 
lowing ſection offer ſome obſervations on 
them, and on the nature of ſympathy. On 
which ſubject, the learned and ' ingenious 
Count de Buffon has expreſſed himſelf as 
follows: La correſpondance qu'ont cer- 
* taines parties du corps humain avec d'au- 
tres fort eloign&es et fort diferentes, et 
qui eſt ici fi marquee, pourroit s obſerver 
bien plus gEneralement ; mais on ne fait 
pas aſſez d' attention aux effets lorſqu on 
© ne ſoupconne pas quelles en peuvent etre 
* les cauſes; c'eſt ſans doute par cette raiſon 
* qu'on n'a jamais ſongE 3 examiner avec 
ſoin ces correſpondances dans le corps hu- 
5 main, fur leſquelles cependant roule une 
8 grande 2 


* 
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grande partie du jeu de la machine ani- 
© male: II y a dans les femmes une grande 
correſpondance entre la matrice, les ma- 
* melles, et la t&te3/ combien nen trouve- 
* roit-on pas d'autres, ſi les grands Mede- 
eins tournoient leurs vues de ce cötẽ-là? 
il me paroit que cela ſeroit peut- ètre plus 
utile que la nomenclature de l'anatomie. 
Ne doit -on pas Etre bien perſuade. que 
* nous ne connoitrons jamais les premiers 
* principes: de nos mouvemens? Les vrais 
© refforts de notre organiſation ne ſont pas 
ces muſcles, ces veines, ces artEres, ces 
* nerfs, que l'on decrit avec tant d'exacti- 
* tude et de ſoin; il reſide, comme nous 
* Pavons dit, des forces intErieures dans les 
corps organiſes, qui ne ſuivent point du 
tout les loix de le mEcanique groffiere que 
nous avons imagine, et à laquelle nous 
voudrions tout rẽduire: Au lieu de cher- 
cher à connoitre ces forces par leurs ef- 
*fets, on a täché d'en 6carter juſqu' à 
Pidee, on a voulu les bannir de la Philo- 
ſophie; elles ont reparu cependant et avec 
X : plus 
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* plus d'&clat -que-. jamais dans la gravita- 
© tion, dans les affinites chimiques, dans les 
 ©phenomenes de l'electricité', &c. Mais 
© malgre leur évidence et leur univerſalite, 
* comme elles agiſſent a VintErieur, comme 
nous ne pouvons les atteindre que par le 
* raiſonnement, comme en un mot elles 
echappent à nos yeux, nous avons peine 
à les admettre; nous voulons toujours 
juger par l'exterieur; nous nous imagi- 
* nons que cet exterieur eſt tout; il ſemble 
qu'il ne nous ſoit pas permis de penètrer 
au- delà, et nous . eg ce ns 
3 nous y conduiree. 
Les Anciens; dont le genie Etoit vis 
«limits et la pbiloſophie plus Etendue, se 
* tonnoient moins que nous des faits qu'ils 
© ne pouvoient expliquer, ils voyoient 
mieux la Nature telle qu'elle eſt, une ſym- 
0 Out une correſpondance finguliere 
n'&toit pour eux qu'un phenomène, et 
c' eſt pour nous un paradox des que nous 
ne pouvons le rapporter a nos pretendues 
© loix du mouvement; ils ſavoient que la 
* Nature 
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Nature opère par des moyens inconnus la 
* plus grande partie de ſes effets, ils ẽtoĩent 


* bien perſuades. 5 que nous ne pouvons pas 


* faire l numtration de ces moyens et de 
* ces reſſources de la Nature, qu il eſt par 


* conſequent impoſſible à l'eſprit humain 
* de vouloir la limiter en la rẽduiſant à un 


« certain nombre de principes d' actions et 
* de moyens d' opérations; il leur ſuffiſoit 
au contraire d'avoir remarque un certain 
* nombre d'effets relatifs et du oy _ 
pour conſtituer une cauſe, - 
Qu'avec les Anciens on gs Gs 
© pathie cette correſpondance ſingulière des 
* differentes parties du corps, ou qu'avec 
es Modernes on la conſidère comme un 
© rapport inconnu dans VaRtion des nerfs, 
cette ſympathie ou ee rapport exiſte dans 


toute I'Economie animale, et Von ne ſau- 


* roit trop 8 appliquer à en obſerver les ef- 
* fets, ſi Yon veut perfectionner la theorie 
de la Médecine; mais ce n'eſt pas ici le 
lieu de ane ſur ce ſujet important *. 

WE 8 E Cc TION 


” Tom. ii. pag. 485. 
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39. FROM the foregoing ſection it ap- 

1 pears, that the nerves, being ſo 
many elongations of the medullaryj ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, are conductors of part 
of the living principle to all the organs of 
the body, for the purpoſes of life, ſenſation, 
and action; that it is by means of the 
nerves the living principle is acted upon; 
that they are alſo the medium through 
which all ſenſations are communicated to 
the ſenſorium, and in ſo rapid a manner, 
that they ſeem ſimultaneous with the im- 
preſſions made on the nerves, or rather, 
they convey an idea as if the ſenſorium 
were extended to every ſenſible part of the 
body. Ar the ſame time, we are but little 
acquainted with the circumſtances on which 
this 


this conducting power of the nerves de- 
pend. We know when a nerve is cut 
through, or compreſſed by a ligature, tu- 
mour, or eber that the parts below 
the place wherd the injury is received, loſe 
their ſenſibility and aptitude for motion, 
either altogether, or in proportion to the 
dependence they had on ſuch nerve for that 
portion of the principle of life conveyed 
by it, for the maintenance of their ſeveral 
functions, as if the powers of the animal 
acroſs the ſmalleſt interval of ſpace. This 
is a moſt intricate ſubject; for, as I: have 
juſt now mentioned, we are ignorant of the 
conditions which the nerves poſſeſs or loſe 
which they are fitted, or rendered unfit, for 
their offices in the oeconomy. We know 
them to be variouſly affected by different 
ſtimuli; but in what manner ſtimuli ope- 
rate on the nerves, ſo as to alter thoſe con- 
ditions which preſerve the ſtrength or pro- 
duce a debility in the nerves, remains ſtill 
a 
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a ſecret in oli; The little: „ | 

mation we can receive concerning this in- 
tereſting part of the animal oeconomy, 
muſt be chiefly drawn. from an accurate 
attention to the real nature of the ſlimuli 
themſelves; or rather to their effects on the 

ſyſtem, and as to their particular mode of 
operating, we may deſpair of ever coming 
to any diſtinct notion of it, nor would 
ſuch knowledge be of much conſequence 
to us. For, although it is of real uſe to 
know 8that wine, camphire, and volatile al- 
kaline ſpirits, act as cordials, opium as a ſe- 
dative, and that mercury will raiſe a ſaliva- 
tion; yet the knowledge of the preciſe 
manner in which they produce their effects 
on the body is a matter of ſpeculation 
which muſt always be involved in doubt. 
Nor does our ignorance in that particular 
preclude us from the uſe of cordials, opi- 
ates, or mercurials, in ſuch diſorders of the 
body as experience. has ſhown them to be 


uſeful, _ 
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40. From that intimate Saen of the 
ſeveral parts of the brain and cerebellum, 
obſerved in parag. 4. and of the nerves 
with each other, after they leave the ſkull 

and vertebrae, by means of the ganglia and 
_ plexus, from which there is ſuch an exten- 
five interchange of nervous filaments, that 
no nerve, at its termination, can be ſaid to 
conſiſt of the identical fibres which com- 
poſed it at its origin, but of thoſe of many 
other nerves, interwoven with ſome of its 
original filaments, the reſt being expended 
in the above interchange of ſmall branches 
with other nerves as it paſſes along to that 
part of the body where its functions are to 
be exerciſed ; and, from that unity of ſub- 
ſtance in the nerves with the brain, (parag. 
7.) probably ariſes that general ſympathy 
known to exiſt between all parts of the 
bady, or of the whole ſyſtem with a diſ- 
eaſed part, occaſioning conſiderable chan- 
ges in the functions during the continuance 
of acute and chronic diſorders, indepen- 


dent of ſimilar effects from the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe 


* 


— 
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diſeaſe acting on the fyſtem. Hence it ap- 

' pears, that no part of the body can be 

morbidly affected for any conſiderable time, 

without the reſt of the 9 8 in 
m degree. | 


41. In bodies naturally ftrong and in 
health, the nerves are capable of · bearing 
certain ſtimuli for ſome time, without in- 
jury to the reſt of the ſyſtem, which, in 
perſons more delicate, or who have become 
ſo from diſeaſe, would produce pain, or o- 
ther diſagreeable effects. Nay, it ſeldom 
or ever happens, that all the parts of the 
ſyſtem are equally capable of reſiſting the 
effects of ſtimuli. Hence, certain parts, 
ſometimes- at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the application of the ſtimulus, ſuffer in a 
remarkable manner, while the reſt ſeem to 
be no otherwiſe affected than as uſually 
happens from general ſympathy, (parag. 
40.) And the late ingenious Dr Whyte, 

on this ſubject, makes the following prac- 

tical obſervations : * I think it moſt pro- 

_ H _ = ©bable, 
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* bable, that the anomalous ſympathies a- 
© bove mentioned, and many others, whoſe 
cauſe appears equally obſcure, proceed 
from that general ſympathy which pre- 
* vails through the whole nervous ſyſtem ; 
*and which, in certain caſes, in conſe- 
* quence of the uncommon weakneſs or de- 
© licacy of a particular organ, makes it ſuf- 
* fer, although the other parts of the body 
are not ſenſibly affected. The following 
* eaſes,' compared together, will ſerve to il- 
juſtrate this. | 
A middle aged woman, who had Amin 
61 her right foot and ancle, ſome weeks 
* after, not only complained of a pain, and 
«© ſtiffneſs in theſe parts, but alſo felt, though 
jn a much leſs degree, a tenſion and ſore- 
* neſs over her whole body. On the other 
hand, a girl of. nine years of age, as of- 
© ten as one of her feet was extended, ſo as 
to bring it nearly to a right line with the 
© leg, and conſequently greatly to ſtretch its 
© lgaments and tendons, was inſtantly ſei- 
© zed with a moſt violent convulſive cough, 
* whick: 


. 
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5 which continued, without intermiſſion, as 
long as the foot was kept in that poſition. 
In the former caſe, it will readily be al- 
* lowed, that the ſtiffaeſs and ſoreneſs felt 
through the whole body proceeded from 
© that general ſympathy which obtains be- 
* tween all its parts by the mediation of the 
brain, which, however would not have 
produced ſuch an effect, but for the pe- 
culiar delicacy of the nervous ſyſtem in 

© that patient, Hu 
In the latter caſe, the convulſive cough 
% occaſioned by extending the foot, could 
not proceed from any particular ſympa- 
* thy between this. part and the lungs, in 
* conſequence of any connection or com- 
munication between their nerves, ſince 
the nerves of many other parts have an 
equal, or greater connection with thoſe 
which ſerve the feet. This convulſive 
* cough, therefore, muſt be aſcribed to a 
« peculiar delicacy, or uncommon ſenſibi- 
* lity of the lungs ; whence, in conſequence 
6 of that general n which prevails 
* through 
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* through the whole nervous ſyſtem, they 
« were affected with a diſagreeable ſenſation 
* as often as the ligaments and tendons of 
* the ancle and foot were overſtretched ; 
* which, however, produced no uneaſineſs 
or ſympathetic motion in the other parts 
* of the body, becauſe they were endued 
with no morbid delicacy or uncommon 
* ſenſibility. | 
As a further proof of this, I knew a 
* woman who had ſo delicate a ſtomach, 
© that, when this organ was more than u- 
* ſually indiſpoſed, was apt to fall a reach- 
ing as often as ſhe made the neceſſary ef- 
* forts to paſs water; and I have had ſeve- 
ral perſons affected, in conſequence of a 
virulent gonorrhoea, with a gleet, and a 
tenderneſs, and ſome degree of ſoreneſs in 
* the urethra, who, as often as they drank 
two or three glaſſes of wine, immediately 
felt an uncommon uneaſineſs in that part. 
This extraordinary ſympathy, however, 
© between the ſtomach and urethra, ceaſed 
* ag ſoon as the latter became quite ſound." 
* Since 
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Since we obſerve that only thoſe whoſe | 


* nervous ſyſtem is remarkably delicate, are 


affected with general and violent convul- 


« five motions or ſpaſms front the paſſions 
of the mind, diſorders in the primae vine, 
* and other cauſes; have we not reaſon to 
* conclude, when, in conſequence of an ir- 
* ritation of any one part, an uncommon 
© ſympathetic motion is produced in a di- 
* ſtant organ with which it has leſs connec- 
tion, either by the nerves or blood-veſ- 
* ſels, than with many other parts which 
are nowiſe diſturbed ; that ſuch fympa- 
© thetic motion is owing to a peculiar deli- 
* cacy or mobility of that organ; and that, 


* were the other moving organs of the body 


* equally delicate and ſenſible, univerſal, or, 
at leaſt, more general convulſions, or 
* ſpaſms, would have been the conſe- 


* quence “? From this morbid irritability 


in certain parts, it appears, that a variety 
of uncommon ſympathies muſt take place 
in 


On nervous diſeaſes, Edinburgh 1765, pag. 79. 
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in thoſe perſons in whom ſuch preternatu- 
ral irritability exiſts, notwithſtanding ſome 
phyſiologiſts have endeavoured to account 
for them, and other anomalous ſympathies, 
from the connection of the intercoſtals with 
the 5th, 6th, and 8th pairs, and with almoſt 
all the nerves which proceed from the ſpi- 
nal marrow. But their theories, however 
ingenious, were ill founded, not being ſuf- 
ficiently ſupported either by facts or ex- 
perience. Not that I would abſolutely de- 
ny that ſympathies ariſe from the connec- | 
tion of nerves; for, in this way, they may 
ſometimes happen, but not ſo often as is 
commonly alledged. _ y + 


442. In a few inſtances they ſeem to be 
owing to certain laws eſtabliſhed in the 
ſyſtem, by which diſtant parts are brought 
to conſent with the ſeat of the diſeaſe or 
part where the ſtimulus is applied, as if na- 
ture, on ſuch occaſions, called for aſſiſtance 
to relieve her from ſomething hurtful to 
the body; as ſickneſs and vomiting ariſe 

| from 
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from the irritation of a ſtone in the ductus 


communis, cholidochus, kidney, ureter, or 
bladder. A ſimilarity of texture and con- 
ſtitution of nexves at their termination is 


often the cauſe of particular ſympathie 


an eye, ee, teſticle, or mamma 25 with 5 


64-105 83045] Ne e 
N RRR if both 
breaſts happen to be full, ſhe applies the infant to one; 
that inſtant the child commences ſucking, the milk of 
the other breaft runs out, which obliges her, after a 
ſhort period, to move the child from one breaſt to the 
other, until both are ſomewhat emptied, when, that of- 
cillatory motion of the tubuli lactiferi raiſed by the ac- 
tion of ſucking, and communicated to the oppoſite 
breaſt by ſympathy, from a ſimilarity of texture and 
, conftitution of the nerves in both breaſts at their ter- 


mination, ceaſes to have ſufficient force to propel the : 


milk to the nipple. For a ſimilar reaſon, if a woman 
nurſing her child ſhall, from any accident, be unfor- 
tunately ſeized with an inflammation and ſuppuration 
in one of her breaſts, after the matter has been let out, 
the diſcharge from the ſore gradually leflens for ten 
or twelve days, when it is ſucceeded by another. inflam- 
mation and ſuppuration, which, running through the 
fame courſe as the former, a third takes. place, and ſo 

on, 
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thoſe of the oppoſite ſide. Sympathies 
frequently ariſe from vicinity of parts, as a 
teneſmus during the continuance of a ſe- 
vere” ſtrangury, which laſt complaint is 
ſometimes brought on from acrid humours 
irritating the ſphincter ani. But the great- 
eſt number of anomalous complaints of the 
ſpaſmodic kind, in parts diſtant from the 
original ſeat of the diſeaſe, is inexplicable 
by any thing 1 have ſaid or can ſay on this 
ſubject; for as to the cauſe why a blow on 
the head ſhould occaſion a vomiting of bile ; 
violent vomiting and purging, cramps in 
the thighs and legs; the dry belly ach, a 
palſy of the lower extremities ; 3 2 wound 
in the foot or hand. ee Ira 


- to 


on, the poor woman continues, for de moſt part, to 
be tormented with one ſuppuration after another until 
the child is weaned, or ſhe gives over nurſing. Be- 
cauſe every time the child is put to the ſound breaſt an 
increaſed oſcillatory motion is brought on the whole of 
the veſſels of the other, which being in a preternatural 
degree irritable, keeps up that tendency to inflamma- 
tion which I have ſo frequently obſerved in practice. 
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net; and muſt alſo confeſs my ignorance. 
of the cauſe of many other dangerous ſym- 


pathetic affeQions in the courſe of diſeaſes, 


on the ſuppoſition of a oonnection of nerves, 
But, notwithſtanding theſe limits to our in- 


quiries into the cauſes, we ought none 
neglect the facts themſelves, an 


tance with whieh is ſo neceſſary for _— 
ring a knowledge of the nature of many 


ſymptoms, and even of the diſeaſes from 
which they are derived. Not that I con- 
ſider it'as neceſſary to enumerate the great 


variety of ſympathies occurring, in the 


courſe of diſorders, ſince they are, in gene- 
ral, known to practitioners. I cannot, 


however, omit taking notice of a few of 
the moſt remarkable, and which merit our 


* tention. 


TYRES 


43. In the ſuf place, I ſhall mention. tha 


ten obſerved between the ſtomach and e- 
very other part of the body. | Secondly, 'The 
ſympathy of the ſtomach and bowels with 
| I | the 
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the head, et vice verſa. Thirdly, The ſym<- 

pathy of the ſtomach with the kidneys, 
uterus, Ke: Fourthly, That particular ſym- 
pathy of the vital motions of the Jungs 
and heart with the ſtomach and bowels. 
Fiſthly, The ſympathy of the uterus with 
the mammae. And, /ixthly, The ſympathy 
of the heart with the lungs in a moſt emi- 


nent degree, (parag. 13.) From all which 


it 7 appears, that the ſtomach is the principal 
feat of by of the moſt” wie omg _ | 
dinary ſtates of the 86075 Every diſorder 
accompanied with fevere pain affects the 
ſtomach, whilſt this viſcus affects, not only 


In its diſeaſed ſtate, every part of the ſyſtem. 


but at other times the effects of healthful 


ſtimuli applied to it are inſtantly commu- 


nicated to the reſt of the body, as when we 
take food, wine, and medicine. There are 


other ſympathies beſide thoſe mentioned, 
as that of the internal membrane of the 
bronchi with the ſkin, on the application of 
eld to the ſurface pf the body in the pro- 


duction 
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duction of a catarrh, and that of the ſkin 
with the ſtomach and bowels, et vice verſa, 
at the commencement and during the con- 
tinuance of fevers, which ſhall be mofe 
py particularly, taken notice of when, we come | 


to treat of theſe diſorders 
25 WA: Such Aümul as ee their dien 5 
E port the living principle, (parag., 16. 17. 

and 22), or by preſerving or reſtoring, cer- 
tain conditions to the neryes, and en 


4 


| powers as s conduQtors, 1 may be called heal- 
thy, becauſe they give ſtrength and Aut 
6 the whole ., anne IM 


45. Other mull, by. aQing in . 5 
pool on. the nerves as to alter them from 
a natural to a morbid ſtate, | or by ſo dimi- 
niſhing or deſtroying their power of con- 
ducting, as to prevent wholly, or in part, 
the uſual action on the living principle, 
(parag. 16. and 17.) muſt be deemed un- 


healthy, becauſe they leſſen the active pow- 
1 ers 


* « 


ers of the body. Of this kind are not oa 
1y.thoſe which are in ſome degree noxious 
to the human ſyſtem, but even ſalutary ſti- 
muli, when they are too freely applied. 

his is the cafe with all of our beſt and 
moſt active remedies and applications; and 
no illuſtration is neceſſary to ſhow that any 
perſon may be over doſed; or that a variety 
of ſalutary or noxious effects may ariſe 
from the uſe of aromatics, Feſuits bark, 
camphire, opium, wine, &c. given in mo- | 
cone or in ee 8 N 


46. TRIP fron habit, vtec ſti- 
muli can be borne by particular people wit 
impunity, or little injury, yet, in general, 
their effects being always in proportion to 
their ſtrength and duration, and to the 
powers of the ſyſtem to which they are ap- 
plied, (parag. 41.) it muſt ſometimes hap- 
pen, that particular perſons refiſt certain 
ſtimuli, whilſt others are ſenſibly affected 
by them, the ultimate effects of which are 
not always LES * their applica- 


tion, 


able time 
he e have been removed. For, al- 
lowing the nerves to be morbidly affected 
by the application of ſtimuli, this muſt 
produce a correſponding alteration in their 
mode of action, which is not always recti- 
fied"on a removal of the ſtimulus; becauſe 
a diſeaſe being brought on the nerves, a 
certain ſpace muſt elapſe before they can 
return to their former healthy ſtate, during 
which time many of the functions being 
diſturbed, a proportionable diſorder in We 
ſyſtem muſt ve the — 1 5 


4 S 3 * 5% 
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457. Such fs the nature f certain ſtimuli, 

that, without ſickneſs, pain, or, ſo far as 
we can perceive, the ſmalleſt degree of ir- 
ritation on any part of the body, they are, 
nevertheleſs, capable, by their continued 
action, of bringing about the moft confide- 
rable changes in the ſyſtem, either with re- 
gard to the production of diſeaſes or reſto- 
ration of health. Putrid marſh miaſma, the 
remote cauſe of certain fevers, is an inftance 
of 
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of the gradual and almoſt wad 
alteration in ſeveral of the functions, pre- 
vious to their bringing on the acceſſion of 
fevers. Peruvian bark is an inſtance of 
cures being accompliſhed without our per- 
- ceiving.any ſenſible operation from its ac- 
tion on the nerves; at the ſame time, how- 
ever, it is evident, that it acts on them in 
a moſt powerful manner, by producing 
thoſe ſalutary changes on the functions 
morbidly. affected. This circumſtance of 
unconſciouſneſs ſeems to attend the opera- 
tion of ſtimuli in general, whether they be 
of the morbid, ſalutary, or natural kind, 
when their action is inferior to that which 
is neceſſary to produce pain or an uneaſy 
ſenſation. The ſecretions of the liver, pan- 
creas, kidneys, and other glands, may be ſo 
altered, as to lay the foundation of dange- 
rous diſeaſes, though we are not ſenſible. of 
any affection in thoſe: * ee the 
—ůöͤ K „F 


it not given in ſuch quantity as ſenſibly to 
diſturb the ſyſtem, is only known to us 
from their good or had effects, and not from 
any irritation, or particular ſenſatiot du- 
ring their operation. This unconſciouſ- 
neſs is univerſal with regard to what may 
be called unconſcious ſtimuli; the action of 
which ſeem to be produced by an affection 
of the nerves, ariſing from the applieation 
of ſome active matter, which excites them 
to motion, or alters their mode of action, 
ſo as gradually to produce ſome change in 
the ſyſtem, but without irritation,” pain, or 
conſciouſneſs, The organs of: ſenſe may 
be conſidered as an exception to this gene- 
ral doctrine. But theſe muſt be regarded 
as particularly formed for the reception of 
impreſſions peculiar to each. Theſe im- 
preſſions are extremely different from thoſe 
ſtimuli which produce their effects in all 
involuntary motions without our know- 
ledge. They are the reſult of a law wiſely 
eſtabliſned by nature for that purpoſe. The 
7 1899 | great 
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great-benefit- of fuch a law muſt be appa- 
rent, from! the neceſſary conſequences of a 
perpetual irritation on every patt of the 
body, by the action of the natural ſtimuli 
which excite the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the heart and arteties, and 
conſequently produce the cireulation of the 
blood, the ſecretion of various liquors from 
it, the abſorption of others to be mixed with 
the general maſs, and ſimilar operations in 
the oeconomy. All theſe operations are 
happily carried on without conſciouſneſs: 
And though; in a healthy ſtate, they pro- 
ceed with great regularity, they are ſubject 
to. conſiderable changes from ſtimuli. of a 
different kind, internally or externally ap- 
plied. Theſe changes appear to be the o- 
riginal cauſes of moſt diſeaſes, The natural 
ſtimulus of the blood, and of the various 
_ liquors. ſecreted” from it, are almoſt uni- 
formly the ſame on the containing veſlels, 
whilſt we continue in a healthy ſtate. By 
its acting on the nervous fibrils of every 
part, the operations of the oeconomy are 
| continued 
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continued withou 
ſometimes from-an over diſtenſion, which 
muſt be; conſidered rather as a mechanical 
preflure than as the proper ſtimulus of the 


49. Though the ſenſe of feeling is moſt 


acute at the points of the fingers, yet the 


ſkin, in general, poſſeſſes, in a leſs degree, 
that faculty by which we can decern the 
nature of particular impreſſions, and hence 
it is our faithful monitor againſt external 
injuries. From the number and ſenſibility 
of the nerves of the ſkin, it is more liable 
than any other part of the body to be af- 
feed by the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, 
by moiſture, mechanical impreſſions, and 
by all the variety of acrid matter capable of 
icritating its nerves or deſtroying its ſub- 
tance. Of all theſe different ſlimuli, when 
the nerves are remarkably affected, diſtinct 
perceptions are communicated to the mind, 
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Fo. The nerves of the ſtomach and bowels 
are ſubjected to a greater variety of imper- 
ceptible ſtimuli than thoſe of any other part 
of the body. Men, whoſe ſenſes, if that of 
feeling be excepted, are leſs acute than thoſe 
of moſt of the brute creation, are chiefly di- 
' rected in the choice of their food by expe- 

rience, which is, indeed, greatly aſſiſted by 
ſight, ſmell, and taſte. But the ſtomach itſelf 
poſſeſſes not the faculty of diſtinguiſhing 
the qualities of the different articles of food. 
When the gaſtric juices act on the nerves 
of an empty ſtomach, the ſenſation of hun- 
ger is felt; but the ſtimulating effects of the 
gaſtric fluids being conſiderably weakened 
by a mixture of food and drink, and being 
farther changed by the proceſs of digeſtion, 


that diſagreeable ſenſation, and all the con- 
ſequences of it (parag. 22.) ceaſe. The 
nature of the other ſtimuli, however, are 
known rather by their effects on the ſyſtem 
than by any particular ſenſation excited in 
the coats of the ſtomach. In languid ſtates 
: of 


} 


of the body, the cordial. qualities of wine, 


ardent ſpirits, opium, and a few other ſub- 
ſtances, are, by their ſpecific ſtimuli, felt 


immediately after they are ſwallowed, and 
their effects are ſo quickly communicated 
to the reſt of the ſyſtem, that, as ſoon as 
they are taken, we are ſenſible of a moſt a- 
greeable ſenſation proceeding from the ſto- 
mach and praecordia, over which a warmth 
of the moſt pleaſant and envigorating kind 
is diffuſed and communicated to the reſt of 


the body. But moſt other ſtimuli, unleſs 


they ariſe to ſuch a degree as to occaſion 
ſickneſs or pain, are very little felt by the 
ſtomach, though they have often conſide- 
rable effects on the ſyſtem. This ſingular 
affection of the nerves of the ſtomach, from 
the great variety of the articles of diet, and 
ſometimes of medicine, without any parti- 
cular perception of the nature of each, ap- 
pears to be the conſequence of a law eſta- 
bliſhed in the oeconomy, which, like all 


other laws of nature, carries the ſignature 


of infinite wiſdom and benevolence, For, 
a 5 as 
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av every part of the body ſympathies in ſo 
remarkable a manner with the ſtomach, 
(parag. 42.) ſtrong affections of the nerves 
of that viſcus would neceſſarily diſorder 
the body at every meal, and, inſtead of a- 
boliſhing the debilitating ſenſation of hun- 
ger, we ſhould be ſubjected to various com- 
plaints ariſing from ſympathy. 'However 
ſenſible we are of the- particular taſtes of 
vinegar, pepper, muſtard, ſalt, and of many 
other acrid ſubſtances, yet we cannot di- 
ſtinguiſh their qualities by any ſenſation on * 
the coats of the ſtomach, except that of an 
agreeable warmth, when moderately uſed, 
or of ſickneſs and vomiting, when taken in 
too large quantities; which is the uſual ef. 
fe@ of an exceſs of ſtimulus applied to the 
internal ſurface of this viſcus, the proper 
ſeat of ſiekneſs: This diſagreeable ſenſation 
is peculiar to the ſtomach, For, an exceſs 
of ſtimulus in the inteſtines is only capable 
of raiſing pain; and if fickneſs ſhall at any 
time follow ſevere pain in the bowels, it is 
always in conſequence of the flomach ſuf» 

fering, 
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fering, from ſympathy, with the part firſt 
_ affected. The ſtomach, on the other hand, 
| is leſs ſuſceptible of pain than the bowels. 


In particular caſes, however, it ſuffers moſt 


ſeverely by ſympathy. This pain in the 


ſtomach is always of a particular kind. It 


affects the vital motions more than thoſe of 


any other part, and, of courſe, ofteier n 
duces a er n aniihic2 thn 


7 61. -In-he Gain manner as the effects of 
| healthful ſtimuli (parag. 44.) are commu- 


nicated to the reſt of the body, ſo are thoſe 
of an unbealthy or morbid kind, (parag, 
45.) conveyed to che ſyſtem in general, 
with the ſame unconſciouſneſs of any par- 


ticular action on the ſtomach, as has been 


already mentioned, though their effects are 
often conſiderable. This ſometimes hap- 


pens when a perſon loſes his colour, his 


ſpirits, his ſtrength, and, in ſome caſes, his 


appetite ; but, as he ſuffers neither ſickneſs 


nor pain, he does not ſuſpect his indiſpo- 
ſition to proceed from his ſtomach, until the 
morbid 
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morbid colluvies'is collected in ſuch. a quan» 
tity as to excite ' vomiting, which, when 
properly promoted, and the bowels ſoon 
after cleared by a laxative, commonly re- 
| ores him to health. At other times, cer- 
tain parts of the body ſuffer in a particular 
manner; for many people know that their 
ſtomachs are diſordered, from the coming 
on of headachs, or dimneſs of ſight; and, 
as I have elſewhere obſerved, fits of the | 
gravel, ſtone, and gout, and many hy- 
pochondrical and hyſterical complaints, are 
not only increaſed, but ſometimes brought 
on by the ſame cauſe. ' A'few' radiſhes, a 
raw turnip, a glaſs or two 'of ſtale ale, and 
other things of difficult digeſtion, or which 
diſagree with the ſtomach, will give an aſth- 
ma to many people in a few minutes. And 
there are numerous caſes of this diſeaſe in 
a chronic ſtate, where theſe unfortunate 
people, from an extraordinary ſenſibility of 
the nerves of the ſtomach and bowels, can- 
not even bear the common healthful ſtimu- 
lus from the digeſtion of their food, with- 
5 8 a out 
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out being conſiderably difordered. They 


frequently have a return of their aſthma 
about two or three hours after dinner, and 
ſometimes ſooner-. In the inſtance of * 


gentleman well known to moſt of the phy- 
ſicians here, the acgeſſion of the fit was re- 
markably regular at five or ſix o clock e- 


very evening for upwards of twenty- five 
years. l-obſerve in many patients labour- 
ing under this diſorder, that, when they e- 


ſcape their uſual fit after dinner, they are 
commonly ſeized with an inſuperable dro- 
ſineſs for about an hour; which is not an 


unuſual effect of digeſtion in particular 
conſtitutions. | But affections of this kind 
always indicate a preternatural mobility i in 
the nerves of the | ſtomach; Which may 
ſometimes be acęidentally brought on a 


perſon not ſubj ect to it, from a diſotdered 


ſtomach, over fatigue, &. This :fingular 


of diſtant. parts being ſtrongly affected by 
ſtimuli applied to: the ſtomach and bowels, 
where, for the moſt part, no particular ſen- 


ſation 
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ſation or commotion is perceived, is a:moſt 
remarkable circumſtance in the conſtitution 
of their nerves. For ſtimuli applied to o- 
ther parts, whatever effects they may have 
on the ſyſtem, are conſtantly felt firſt in'the ö 
place where they are applied, which is not | 
always the caſe with thoſe acting on tdje 
their moſt evident effects are often in pla- 
ces remote from theſe viſcera, whoſe nerves, 
at the ſame time, are not only more readily 
ſubjected to the powers of ſtimuli, but, 
when affected by them, bring on a greater 
number of general and particular ſympa- 
thies than when applied to any other part 
of the body. It, indeed, appears as if, from 
the inſtant that ſtimuli are applied, the 
whole ſyſtem were engaged in reſiſting 
their powers; but that ſuch parts as, from 
a natural or morbid delicacy, or from a 
ſingularity in the conſtitution of their 
nerves, are more ready to be affected by 
, oat £07.16t oft 
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-1245 26" 10 delicate eee certain ſti- 


muli are capable of producing a ſuſpenſion 


of the animal actions, and, in a great mea- 


ſure, of thoſe of the heart and lungs, which 
are often ſo conſiderably diminiſhed as 


ſcarcely to be perceived, but are renewed 


on a removal or abatement of the ſtimu- 


lus, provided its action is not continued io 


motions, and to reduce the powers of life 


ſo low as to render them incapable of be- 


ing again ſtimulated into action. Caſes of 


fainting, for a longer or ſhorter time, oc- 
cur in irritable habits from flight cauſes, 
as wind, acrid matter in the primae viae, 
pain ſuddenly raiſed in any part of the bo- 
dy, ſtoppage of the menſes, difficult men- 


ſtruation, ſpaſmodic affections in hypochon- 


driac and hyſteric diſpoſitions, &c. But 


they are not attended with that danger to 


life which ſo often accompanies a total or 
{35795 . L partial | 
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gelt to yield, and there the moſt 0 


2 , 


ſtone, charcoal, mephitic air, or from a ſtop 
being put to reſpiration by remaining un- 


der water for ſome time. In theſe caſes, 


there is an evident injury done to the lungs, 


extinction of the powers of life, But, in 

the former, the ſuſpenſion of the animal or 
debilitated ſtate of the vital motions in faint- 
ing, appear to ariſe from ſympathy, and are 


in general eaſily taken off by a removal or 


or abatement. of the ſtimulus in the part 
primarily affected. For, during the con- 
tinuance of the fainting fit, the nerves are, 
to a conſiderable degree, inſenſible; and no 
violence having been done to the vital or- 
gans, they are readily brought to act in 


their uſual way, from their natural ftimuli, 
the application of cold water to the hands 
and face, volatile alkali to the noſe, mode- 


rate agitation of the body, &c. This ſym- 
pathy of the whole ſyſtem with a part of 


it, cannot pollibly: ariſe — any particular 


connection 


partial ſuſpenſion of the vital functions 
from breathing the fumes of burning brim- 


which greatly increaſes the danger of the 


oo. 
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iſtence to that unity of ſubſtance in the 
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of nerves, but muſt owe its ex- 


"MP. 


brain and nerves, by which all the parts of 


the ſyſtem are ſo cloſely connected with 
each other, (patag. 4. and 4e) that if any 
part is affected the reſt 'muſt ſuffer more or 

leſs. The action of 'corrobotrants, aſtrin- 


gents, antiſpaſmodics, and other remedies, 


evidently ſhow this. It is true that there 
are particular parts, as the ſtomach and bow- 
ele, which, from a ſingularity / of diſpoſitis 


in their nerves, are more capable ef Pro- 


| 1 a em rs, 


ſuſpenſion of the animal actions, but alſo 
. e e Mina e127 7 : "0 
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metimes hopplniefn irritable ke. ö 

male habits, eſpecially during the firſt three 
or four months of pregnancy, that the ſmell 
of a roſe, hiacynth, wall-flower, a few vi- 

dlets, or ſuch other ſubſtances as afford ra- 
ther a delicate and refreſhing, than a ſtrong 
| odour, ſo affects the nerves of the noſe as 
to diſorder the whole ſyſtem, i in ſo remark- 
able a manner as to bring on, not only a 


: 


to affect the vital motions which! 
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produced than by the general 
yo! be with thaſe nerves f 
th: 4s Tre "TRIO" "74 Fx ; 7 1 171 181 «et 1 
vb A Mas on the pit of the a 
often ſucceeded; immediately by a ſevere 
fainting, and, frequently, by a ſuſpenſion of 


the vital motions, the perſon remaining for 
ſome time apparently dead, or it may oc- 
cafion the complete death of the body, ac- 


rding to the violence with which the 


bon has _ given. When this laſt e- 
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* 1 . ED of a a conſtitution, 
with whom I have been acquainted. many years, has 


* . 


ſuch a peculiarity in the conſtitution of her nerves, 


that although ſhe can, in general, bear ſtrong odours 
as well as moſt peo 


e, yet cannot ſuffer a roſe to be in 
her boſom, or to hold it in her hand a few minutes, 
without becoming faint, and having an inclination to | 
vomit. Conſerve of roſes, roſe water, and ſimilar ar- 
ticles made from roſes, have more powerful effects up- 
"on her, and uſually excite vomiting. Going inte a 


room where any of her companions / are waſhing with 
roſe· water, never fails to produce this effect; nor dees 
he recover of her indiſpoſition in leſs than two hours. 
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lotion cha we can 0 dee dere. 
8 as. might eee — 4 
a ſufficient cauſe of death. In, the, firſt 
caſes of: fainting. (parag: 51. and gqa. ) i 
moſt probably ariſes from a ſympathy of the 
ſyſtem with the nerves affected; for, in o- 
| ther inſtances, we know, that ſevere and 
inſtantaneous pain cauſes a ſuſpenſion of 
the animaliaRions: for ſome time. 
| her hand being inadvertently ſqueezed too 
hard. But ſuch an aceident muſt more 
readily occur from a blow on ſo ſenſible a 
part as the ſtomach, which, if given with 
great force, may act ſo ſtrongly on the 
And, if this ſuſpenſion. ſhall continue for 
any conſiderable time, the liying principle 
being thereby extinguithed, death muſt be 
the infallible. conſequence., . I have. often | 
reaſoned in the ſame way, on that ſtate of 
neee body Wen. thrown 
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intog for a longer or ſhorter time, by a 
Wen head, without fracturing the 
full, rupturing a veſſel, or, from the moſt 


accurate examination, doing any apparent 
© injury to the brain; and this' eſfect was 


followed either by the recovery or death of 


the perſon, according to the violence of the 
blow, or n n of * een 


eſtects. 


LE } 1 


my... e every ee en ſud- 
denly and unexpectedly 28 me 
violent effects on the chan and is always 
attended with greater danger to life, than 
the fame degree of it lowly and gradually 
inflicted. We are then, as it were, ſum- 
moned to reſiſt its ſeverity. - For, it is in 
this way that the horrid executions on the 
Frheel, and other barbarous methods of 
putting malefactors to death, which dif- 
grace thoſe countries where ſuch execrable 
"ſcenes are exhibited,” ſhow the immenſe 
degree of pain the human body is capable 
1 1 when brought on gradually, and 


When 


* W 
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fects. But, even under theſe. circumſtan - 
ces, this power has its limits; for there are 
many inſtances of thoſe unhappy people 


dying under their excruciating torments be- 


fore any injury was done to * PO 
r e ee | O18 n 


E 3 WED | j . 
«bd bk 2 3 * +>, 2 FE * 


56. 50 parag. 29. to - 3s I Fes mention- 
ed the general effects of the paſſions of the 


mind in the production of diſeaſes ;' and in 
the two preceding paragraphs, as well as in 


every caſe where pain exiſts, we have the 


in proportion to the ſeverity of the pain. 
This may be raiſed ſo high, as not only to 
ſuſpend all the powers of the body, but e- 
ven thoſe of the mind, when death is the 
uſual conſequence. But this influence of 
the affections of the mind on the body, 
el vice verſa, are ſeldom taken notice of as 


general or particular ſympathies, though 


they are, perhaps, the moſt uniform and 
conſtant that exiſt in the human ſyſtem. 


This , 
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| when the mind is prepared to repel its ef- 
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t to every man;who 


conſequences of violent affections of the 


mind, or morbid ſtates of the body. The 
former never fails to bring on bodily diſ- 
eaſes; and it is — known that the 


in of various diſorders of DEE 
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580 In chronic diſeaſes, | accompanied 
with. a; Preternatural | irritability in the 


nerves; and-a variety of different complaints, 


ariſing from a morbid mobility of particu- 
lar parts, as in hyſteric and hypochondriac 
patients, in perſons afflicted with the chro- 


nic aſthma, or with a fit of the gout, tooth- 
ach, or rheumatiſm, 1 f have known | theſe | 
ſeveral diſorders ſuſpended for a time, when 


the mind has been under the influence of 
fear, ſurpriſe, or rouſed to a fixed attention 
to ſome intereſting object. I have frequent- 


ly obſeryed in practice, delicate hyſterical 


women, who, for many months, had ſel- 
0008 oped: one * s health, ſuddenly 
relieved . 


relieved from every complaint when a fi- 
vourite child was attacked with a diſeaſe in 
which danger was apprehended, and they 
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continued, in appearance, to be in perfect 


health during the whole courſe of the ill- 
neſs, and exhibited an unuſual alertneſs in 


diſcharging their duty as nurſes and as pa- 


rents. But, when they underſtood that the 
danger of the diſeaſe was over, their for- 
mer complaints gradually returned, to their 


great ſurpriſe ; for, from ſo complete a ſu- 


ſpenſion of their complaints as they had 
lately enjoyed, and for ſo conſiderable a 
time, they believed themſelves to have been 
perfectly cured. A gentleman of great 
courage and honour, who had become _ 


letudinary, and ſubject to the aſthma, by 


long ſervice in India, as an officer in the 
land forces, told me, that, during their en- 
campment, he was attacked with a ſevere 
fit of that diſorder, which uſually laſted 


ten or twelve days: That, upon the third 


or fourth day of his illneſs, when he could 
only breathe in an erect poſture, and with- 
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out motion, imagining that it was not in 


his power to move ſix yards to ſave his life, 
the alarm guns were fired for the whole 
line to turn out, becauſe a party of the 
Mahrattoes bad broke into the camp; and, 
| fearing certain death if. he remained in his 


tent, he ſprung out with an alacrity that 
aſtoniſhed his attendants, inſtantly mount- 
ed his horſe, and drew his ſword with 
great eaſe, which, the day before, he could 
not move from its ſcabbard, though he u- 


| ſed his whole ſtrength in the attempt: 


From the inſtant of the alarm and ſurpriſe, 
the debility left him, together with the 
aſthma ; nor did the diſorder return till its 


uſual period. 


58. From the one inſtances, 88 
of a ſimilar nature, where the ordinary 
courſe of a diſeaſe, or the diſeaſe itſelf, is 


ſuſpended for a time, we have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, in diſorders of the body, as well 


as in thoſe of the mind, there is an irregu- 


lar and an n unequal diſtribution of the pow- 
ers 
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ers of action, which ſeems to be rectified 
by a ſudden and continued exertion of the 


powers of the mind. This exertion gives 
a greater ſtability to the nerves as conduc- 


tors, Their condition is immediately 
changed from a morbid to a more vigorous 


ſtate: The whole ſyſtem acquires ſuch 2 


degree of ſtrength as enables it to reſiſt, in 
a a ſurpriſing manner, the ordinary action 
of the cauſe of the diſeaſe. But, when this 


extraordinary excitement of the mind be- 


gins to languiſh, or ceaſes altogether, the 


cauſe of the diſorder ſtill exiſting in the 


body, its effect will be in proportion to the 
debility which has taken place in the ſyſtem, 


on the return of its former valetudinary 
condition. In ſome caſes, the diſeaſe re- 


commences with the debility, whilſt in o- 


thers, there is no return for a conſiderable 
time, (parag. 41. 42.) Theſe facts ſhow 


the neceſſity and great uſe of conſtantly 
. employing the mind, either by bufineſs or 
amuſement, i in the cure of certain diſeaſes 

accompanied 
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accompanied with a preternatural untabl. 
lity of particular parts, 


59. As a | ſolution of opium taken into 
the ſtomach, injected into the bowels, or 
applied to any part of the body, ſo as to 
have its full effect on the nerves, never 
fails, in proportion to the quantity uſed, to 
leſſen or deſtroy the ſenſibility, and the 
Fg of the nerves to which it is appli- 

ed; and as theſe effects are ſpeedily com- 
municated, in a leſs degree, to the reſt of 
the ſyſtem; in like manner, when any 
part of the body, from its diſeaſed ſtate, 
comes to be endued with ſuch a preterna- 
tural degree of irritability, as to be, from 
the ſlighteſt cauſes, almoſt in conſtant pain, 
and this for a number of days or weeks 
together, it has always the effect to render 
the reſt of the nerves irritable to a morbid 
degree, or, to uſe a term in muſic, to bring 
the reſt of the nerves to be more in uniſon 
with thoſe of the diſeaſed part than they 
were vefore, This effect of long continued 


pain, | 
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pain, in rendering the ſyſtem more irri- 
table, is not, perhaps, ſo obſervable as the 
effects of opium in a contrary way. This 
drug, ſoon after its application, has its full 
force in leſſening the ſenſibility of the 
nerves, or in deſtroying their power, if u- 
ſed in a ſufficient quantity. But pain muſt 
either be long continued, or frequently 
repeated, or be in an extreme degtee, be- 
fore the ſyſtem in general can be affected. 
Beſides, as the habitual uſe of opium im- 
pairs the mental faculties, pain renders the 
mind more irritable than uſual. Every one 
knows the irritability of a perſon under a 
ſevere fit of the gout; and we are diſpo- 
ſed to apologize for an unuſual peeviſhneſs 
and impatience in our friends on account 
of ſuch indiſpoſitions as are conſtantly ac- 
companied with an increaſed OTE: of 
the 8 


60. "ML this view of the aQion of ſti- 
muli, and the general ſympathy of the ſy- 
ſtem with any part of it morbidly affected, 

40 . | we 
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we have an eaſy explanation of the o Jera- 
tions of poiſons.” Under theſe are com- 
prehended, not only ſuch ſubſtances as are, 
in very ſmall quantities, deleterious to the 
body, but ſome of our beſt remedies, which, 
when given in large doſes, 1 ve all 
the effects — ee erer een ns 


61. If we want to moderate the ſeveri- 
ty of pain, or to take off a particular ſpaſ- 
modic affection, in any part of the body, 


a doſe of laudanum or opium is preſcribed, 
ſuitable to the age, conſtitution, or habit of 


the patient in the uſe of this medicine. In 
a few minutes after its application to the 
nerves of the ſtomach, they become leſs ſen- 
ſible. The ſame diminiſhed ſenſibility is 
ſooff. communicated to the whole nerves, 
and the pain in the diſeaſed part is propor- 
tionably abated, or entirely removed. But 
if we proceed in our application of the o- 


pium to the nerves of the ſtomach, as far 


as not only to ſuſpend the animal actions 
in Te but even thoſe of the heart and 
lungs, 


* 


— eh A quanti ity muſt pur a 1 to 
the ann of the ne en er 


62. We e dia with a uti 
who, f. rom a ſingularity of conſtitution, | 
diſagrees with opium in whatever form it 
is given. This effect is not peculiar to o- 
pium. It extends to other ſubſtances which 
uſually ſit light on the ſtomach. In ſuch 
people, a moderate doſe. of laudanum ex- 
cites vomiting, headachs, and other general 
diſorders of the body, which only happen 
to others when over-doſed. In ſuch caſes, 
and where the effects of an opiate are ne- 
ceſſary for the removal of pain, or ſome a 
ſpaſmodic complaints, a proper doſe SB RVPÞ, 
danum, mixed with a few ounces-of water, 5; TM 
ſhould be injected into the rectum. The HA 
nerves of the rectum bear the ſtimulus of | 
opium much better than thoſe of the ſto- 
mach. Hence the nerves of the rectum 
require double the quantity of opium re- 
quiſite to produce the ſame effect on thoſe 
of the flomach. But, when this unuſual | 
* 
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Tt > d irritability. of the ſyſtem i is removed, the 

| 1 ſtomach acquires the faculty of * 6- 

| | | dere with e eaſe. 

| i= F 550 When, b a view to the 0 of 
= - mankind, we examine the nature and qua- 


ties of this poiſon, and its manner of o- 
pPerating on the body, we are under the 
0" 1 diſagreeable neceflity of killing dogs, and 
= other animals. In caſes of this kind, ſmall 
' doſes, repeated at proper intervals, prevent 
the opium from being thrown up by vo- 
miting, which the immediate action of a 
large quantity is apt to excite, This is the 
reaſon why ſome perſons have eſcaped the 
fatal conſequences of a large doſe of lau- 
danum, given by miſtake, or taken by de- 
ſign, which otherwiſe muſt have ended in 
bot gs * he = FORM of life. 1 


—— —— —d Re, — 
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64. Tete circuit of pain, ſick- 
ness, and vomiting, which attend the exhi- 
+ bition even of ſmall doſes of opium in par- 


ticular” conſtitutions, or of large doſes in 
FEY OM | thoſe 


action of the opium, namely, thoſe of ſti- 


ration and various effects are attended tc 


cordial to the fame perſon at any other 


EC rits, ſuddenly thrown upon an empty ſtq- 


ſuch an experiment, would fall down in 


oy THE TOY * * 


Ex F 


have pi to ſome = e den of a ae 


they will appear to ariſe either from a pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution, a greater or leſs 
irritability of the nerves, or from a larger 
or ſmaller degree of the fame ſtimulus. 
When the ſtomach has became tgo icritabley | 
as happens after the operation of a vomit, 
or after the action of a quantity of acrid 
indigeſtible colluvies, a glaſs of brandy . 
will excite vomiting, which might prove ” iy 


times There are few men whoſe ſyſtem 
paſſeſſes ſuch ſtrength as to reſiſt the fatal 
effects of a pint of new diſtilled ſtrong ſpi- 


mach. Moſt people, fo bold. as to hazard 


an inſtant as if ſhot through the head, and, 
i not relieved by yomiting, would die foon 


after. This dee ſhows, that the pow 
„ N 
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er et the nerves of the, ſtomach! may be 

1 quickly deſtroyed by a cordial ſtimulus 

1 when raiſed to exceſs, and that theſe effects 

Fi are, by ſympathy, communicated in a few 

ll; minutes to the reſt of the ſyſtem, and o- 

| 1 * a Wa of all action. "Oh 

1 5 7 — Though > i aL noe 0 one or | Sy 

it | as moſt deadly poiſons, from a ſtimulus 


Wl lui generit, which, when highly concentra- 
| cdted by a ſtrong impregnation of an eſſen- 
ial oil in water diſtilled from its leaves, | 
Feet we know that a weak impregnation. of 
its poiſonous qualities may be uſed with 
impunity. Its leaves are boiled in milk ; 
| For puddings, and otherwiſe employed in 
1 | cookery, when the flavour and taſte of bit- 
ter almonds are deſired in the compoſition. 
Theſe ſeveral articles are taken in diet with- 
tf dodut any bad conſequence; for it is only 
the exceſs of this ſtimulus which proves a 
[ « Poiſon, and not that ſmall degree of it ne- 
| f  cceffaryto give a flavour to a diſh, It ought, 
| however, to be baniſhed from every ſpecies 
* | | of 
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of obe e count of the poſfibility'af 
accidents to children and delicate conſtitu - 
as to act on the ſtomach as a poiſon, its ef- 
fects are often ſo quickly communicated to 
the reſt of the ſyſtem, as to prevent ſuck 
means from being uſed as might either oo 
ſiſt in throwing it up, or in abating the 
violence of its peculiar ſtimulus on the 
nerves. In many inſtances, perſons hayg 
fallen down and nne after it had 
| Fame 1 5 5 5 / i 


66. But 8 we examine che body * 
; ter death, ſuch is the nature of its ſtimulus, 
and likewiſe of moſt vegetable poiſons, 
that we. learn little or nothing of their 
manner of operating on the body, When 
undoubted information i is received, chat the | 
deceaſed had taken a deleterious ſimple, or 
compoſition, in ſuch quantity as is known 
to, prove a poiſon to the human body; 
that, immediately after it was ſwallowed, 
Ln is aroſe as arc uſually the con» 
510 ſequence 
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Jequende”. 


eial declar: 
from any paints in the body on diſ- 
ſection: For the ſuffuſton of blood, ſome- 
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continued until they produced death; on 


fach occaſions, there can be little doubt as 
to the cauſe; and, if part of the poiſon is 
Found in the ſtomach and bowels, the evi- 
dence amounts to a demonſtration. © But, 


without theſe circumſtances, in our 0 
os, e ben Prove Böibdeg 


times obſerved in different parts of the bo- 


dy, particularly about the face, neck, and 
breaft, from the ſmall veſſels of the ſkin; is 


no more than what happens in almoſt eve- 


place ſdmetimes on a ſtop being put to the 


eireulation, on the demiſe of people after 


chrome diſeaſes. * Neither do thoſe Might 
degrees of redneſs, from the blood ſtagna- 
ting in the fmall veſſels of certain parts of 


| the coats of the ſtomach and bowels, after 


death, prove that any thing is urnatural or 
erte of particular poiſons. All 
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muſt be referred tothe particular operation 

of the poiſon on the nerves of the-ftomach; 
by which their power of conducting the 
principle of life is deſtroyed. - Its. effects 
are, by general ſympathy, quickly commu- 
nicated to the reſt of the ſyſtem, and pro- 
duce a ſuſpenſion off all action, but without 
making the ſmalleſt apparent aſteration on 
3 of bb the: other patts. 
«lx: et gen 

hey" What 1 a Laid i in this ſoction, 
on che ſubjedt of ſtimuli, is a ſuſſicient ge- 
futation of the mechanical reatoning of 
certain authors, in their explanations of 
the effects of medicines and poiſons on the 
diſtinct and determinate operation, will va- 
ry only in its effects according to the force 
with which it is impelled; whereas thoſe 
ſubſtances capable of producing ſalutary or 
noxious effects on the body, are known to 
effectuate theſe by induciag certain chan 
ges on the flare. of the nerves, which ac- 


ever, 


quent effects on the ſyſtem, muſt li 


ſtance by which they are excited, appear 
to be extremely different from one another, 


' icfbaAibe in a manner peculiar to- itſelf, 


or with what is called a ſpecific ſtimulus : 


Of courſe, the affetions of the nerves, 


from their application, and their conſe- 
ite 


be different. It is only in this way of con- 


ſidering the ſubjeR, that we can have any 


tolerable view of the reaſons why certain 
diſeaſes differ from one another according 
to the nature of the cauſe acting on the bo- 
dy ; which; from their action on the ſy- 
ſtem, produce various effects, according to 


the nature of the ſtimulus peculiar to each. 


3 : 
1 
4 — * 


68. It is commonly imagined, by anato- 


miſts and phyſiologiſts, that every nerve, 


or filament. of a nerve, is diveſted, at its 


termination, not only of that membrane we 


call a prolongation of the dura mater, but 
alſo that of the pia mater. It is neceſſary, 


ſay they, that each filament ſhould be laid 


bare 
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dare for the right performance of its Ws | 
in the oeconomy. That the dura mater, 
which does not appear to ſerve any other 
purpoſe than to give a proper degree of 


ſtrength and firmneſs to the nerves, in their 


aſſage from the brain and ſpinal marrow, 
is thrown off, will not be diſputed; but I 
have, in Par. 7. given my reaſons for ar- 
poſing, with that able and accurate anato- 
miſt Dr Monro, that every filament of a 
nerve retains, at its termination, a delicate 
covering of the pia mater, by whoſe veſ- 
ſels the cineritious and medullary: part of 
the nerve is nouriſhed, and thoſe condi- 
tions preſerved, on which depends their fa- 
culty of conveying the powers of action 
and of receiving impreſſions, in which they 
are variouſly aſſiſted by different contri- 7 
vances ſuited to the function of the part 
where they terminate. In this way they 
are rendered capable of receiving impreſ- 
ſions from particular ſtimuli which would 
not affect the reſt of the body: For it is 


* a particular ſtructure and organization 
| | that 
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chat the nerves, originally the ſame in che 
brain, are adapted to different purpoſes in 


ed à variety of conſtitution to the nerves, 
They differ from one another according to 


the ſtructure, and ſometimes the mecha- 


niſm, of the parts in whieh they terminate. 
Their powers are alſo various. In many 
parts they are endowed with a ſenſibility 


fui generis, and different from thoſe of the 


reſt wn the" voce 


* b 


630 It is . moſt iftoniſhing and ini 
mitable mechaniſm of the eye, and of the 


ear, which enables the one to receive the 


images of objects on the retina, and the 
other to perceive the different modulations 
of the air, by its action on the delicate ner- 
vous expanſion in the cavities of the inter- 
nal ear. This is evident, when the ſight 


or hearing is impaired or deſtroyed by an 


injury done to any eſſential part of the eye 
or ear; for they cannot convey to the 


mind : a juſt repreſentation of the figure and 
colour 
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colour of objects, or of the variety of 
ſounds, when atry remarkable diſorder rakes 
place in the mechanical apparatus of theſe 
animated machines. In the brain, the 
nerves of the eye and ear ſeem not to dif- 
fer from each other, except in magnitude, 
or to poſſeſs any peculiar property which 
ſhould fit the optic nerve for viſion, more 
than the portio mollis of the ear; for, in 
many inſtances, we find that the ſame | 
nerves are divided and ſubdivided for dif- 
ferent purpoſes in the ſyſtem. For ex- 
ample, from the numerous diviſions of the 
fifth pair, branches are ſent to the eye, ear, 
noſe, tongue, teeth, lachrymal glands, to 
the ſublingual and other glands of the 
mouth, and in general to the {kin of the 
face. Theſe ſeveral branches of the ſame 
nerve anſwer the different purpoſes of muſ- 
cular motion, ſenſation, glandular ſecre- 
tion, and nutrition; at leaſt, they aſſiſt 
conſiderably in theſe two laſt offices. The 
ninth pair, after giving ſome branches to 
the muſcles of the os hyoides, forms the or- 
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gans of taſte in the papillae rotundae of the 
tongue, in which its ultimate filaments ter- 
minate. To preſerve the ſenſibility of theſe 
filaments, they are always kept moiſt by a 
conſtant ſecretion of ſaliva; for, when they 
become dry, as in ſome fevers, the ſenſe of 
taſte is in a great meaſure loſt-or perverted. 
Indeed, all the nerves of the body muſt be 
kept warm and moiſt for the preſervation 
of their powers, The care beſtowed by 
the author of nature, in'this reſpect, on the 
organ of ſmelling, is truly amazing. The 
numerous excretory ducts, from the glands 
on the membrane lining the cavity of the 
noſe, would not have been ſufficient for 
this purpoſe. A great deal of moiſture is 
carried off by the conſtant paſſage of the 
air in reſpiration: Hence the ducts from 
the lachrymal ſack, frontal ſinuſes, ſecond 
bone of the upper jaw, os ſphenoides, and 
cells of the os ſpongioſum, all open on the 
inſide of the noſe. This organ has like- 
wiſe a greater number of blood-veſſels be- 
ſtowed on its membranes than is to be 
| found 
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found in any other part of the body. The 
great warmth afforded by theſe veſſels pre- | 
vents the olfactory nerve, ſpread: over the 
os cribriforme' and lamina of the os ſpon- 
gioſum, from being too much cooled by the 
conſtant application of the air, and evapo- 
ration of the ſecreted liquors. It is this e- 
vaporation of the moiſture, with which the 
noſe of the dog is conſtantly bedewed, that 
produces ſo great à degree of cold, at all 
ſeaſons, in his noſe, notwithſtanding the 
immenſe number of blood-velfels e 
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70, Wete woe to take a view of the reſt 
of the nerves terminating in the papillae 
piramidales of the ſkin, on the internal ſur- 
face of the bronchi and ſubſtance of the 
| lungs, heart, diaphragm, pleura, inner coats 
of the ſtomach and bowels, of thoſe going 
to the glands of the liver, pancreas, kid- 
neys, teſticles, uterus, bladder, parts of ge- 
neration, &c. we ſhould not be able to diſ- 
cover the ſmalleſt difference amongſt them, 
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except, perhaps, in their manner of termi. 
nating, or rather in their acquiring a va- 
riety of powers and irritability, according 
to the particular organization of the parts. 
This variety of irritability in different 
parts of the body is, to me, the moſt pro- 
bable cauſe of the mobility in certain parts 
of the ſyſtem from particular ſtimuli, whilſt 
the other parts generally appear to be un- 
affected, unleſs in the way of general ſym- 
pathy. It is from this circumſtance we 
muſt account for the action of morbid ſti- 
muli, and of particular medicines, on cer- 
tain parts of the body, which are ſo fre- 
quently obſerved in the N and N 
1 Aleaſeg. | 
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OF THE EFFECTS or HEAT AND or COLD, 


71. FPHOUGH it is not my inten- 
tion, in this ſection, to proceed 
farther than ſome obſervations on the ef- 
fects of heat and of cold on the human 
body, yer, as an author of conſiderable abi- 
lities has lately favoured the public with a 
_ treatiſe on animal heat, where the ſubject 
is proſecuted in the way of experiment, | 
with great judgment and capacity as well 
as candour, I could wiſh to take a general 
view of the m_ of this i ere 3 


tleman. 1 
\ 


72. He ſets out with a fact, generally 
known and proved by experiments, that 
all bodies hold, in their compoſition, a cer- 
tain portion of fire as a principle; but that 
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the quantity varies in different bodies, ac- 
cording to the other principles of which 
they are compoſed, their proportions to one 
- another, their mode of union, or, in other 
words, according to the nature of the ſub- 
ſtance; and this fire, in a latent or quieſcent 
ſtate, it not being meaſurable by the ther- 
mometer, is called by the name of * 
heat. 5 5 

73 That, when equal quantities. of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances have a given quantity of 
heat thrown into them, their temperature 
by the thermometer will appear. different. 
For the ſame quantity of heat, which raiſes 
one body a certain number of degrees, will 
raiſe another to a greater or leſs number; 
and this is called the capacity of the 8880 "he 
for containing abſolute heat. | 


74. The Doctor next proceeds on a ſup- 
poſition which he endeavours, to. ſupport 
by a number of experiments, that, When 
phlogiſton i is added toa body, it lefſens i its 

capacity 


on AND co D. 


capacity for containing abſolute heat, TR 
when abſtracted from it, its capacity for 


heat is thereby increaſed. Heat, therefore; . 


and phlogiſton appear to be dene del 
principles in nature. By the action of heat 
upon bodies, the force of their attrs ction to 
phlogiſton is diminiſhed, and by the action 
of phlogiſton, a part of the abſolute heat, 
which exiſts in all bodies as an nen 
wee 18 e Bt | 


7 5. Reba the Doctor s view of the ori- 


gin of animal heat, it ſeems to depend on 
a proceſs ſimilar to a chemical elective at- 


traction. The air is received into the lungs 
containing a great quantity of abſolute heat. 


The blood is returned from different parts 
of our body highly impregnated with phlo- 
giſton. The attraction of the air to the 

phlogiſton, aſſiſted by the heat in the lungs, 

is greater than that of the blood. This 
principle will, therefore, leave the blood to 
combine with the air. By the addition of 


the phlogiſton, the air is obliged to depoſite 
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a part of its abſolute heat; and, as the capa- 


city of the blood for receiving heat is at 
the ſame moment increaſed by the ſepara- 


tion of the phlogiſton, it will inſtantly u- 
nite with that portion of heat which had 
been detached from the air. 
in the courſe of the circulation, abſorbing 


But'the blood, 


phlogiſton, and thereby having its capaci- 
ty for containing abſolute heat diminiſhed, 
part of it, in proportion to the quantity of 
phlogiſton abſorbed, breaks out in the form 
of ſenſible moving heat, and is the er gen 
90 of animal ** 


. This is, at DR a more ts 
thay: on this ſubject, ſupported by expe- 
riments, and corroborated by many phae- 
nomena in the animal oeconomy, than has 
hitherto been given by former writers. Bur, 


notwithſtanding my parrtiality to this the- 


ory, ariſing from the great probability of 
its truth, yet I cannot altogether give my 
afſent to the Doctor's way of reaſoning 


with gary. to the manner in which the 


animal 


— Gppennd; ben lowing | 
ted from any body, its. rapaciry. for con- 

_ raining abſolute heat is thereby inereaſed, 1 
cannot perceive. how the abſolute heat ab- 
ſorbed by the blood from the air inſpired, 
mould become the ſource; of, the animal 
heat in the courſe of the circulation, at leaſt, 
in the manner in which it is ſuppoſed to, be 
done by Dr Crawfund ; for, in the double 
exchange of phlogiſton from the blood for 
fire from the air in teſpiration, no increaſe 
ſuppoſed, that, as the capacity of the air is 
diminiſhed on receiving the phlogiſton, 
that of the blood on parting with it is pro- 
ö portionably increaſed for containing ain 
lute heat. But why does not the ſame 
way of reaſoning apply to the abſorption 
of phlogiſton by the blood, in; the courſe. of 
the circulation; or, as he has chiefly placed 
it in the vaſa minima, for the fluid, or ſub> 
ſtance which, parts with its  phlogiſton; 


ought inſtantly to lia ve its capacity: for con 
182 {3 * taining 


taining abſolute heat-enlarged, and, ot 
courſe, ſhould receive it as a principle in 
its compoſition, from that portion of the 
blood which has abſorbed its phlogiſton, 
and has thereby its capacity for containing 
abſolute heat proportionably diminiſhed? 
Vet us rather ſuppoſe, that ſuch à double 
exchange of principles, as is mentioned a- 
bove, takes place in reſpiration, that part 
of the fire extticated from the air is ex- 
pended in converting that quantity of moi- 
ſture into vapour Which is known to ac- 
company reſpiration, the reſt ls abſorbed 
by the blood, which, in the courſe of the 
circulation; being: neceſſarily kept in that 
degree of heat peculiar to the animal, and 
having ſeveral fluids ſecreted from it, dif- 
ferent in their nature from one another, 
and ſome of them in conſiderable quanti- 
ties, Sc. it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
fuch a change from the ſtate it poſſeſſed in 
the large arteries, gradually takes place, as 
leſſens its capacity for containing abſolute 
heat, 4 of courſe, chere will be a gra- 
dual 
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monts, which ber that at the aur of th tlie 


is to 2 0 22 venous 45.115 10 0 
econſequently, the ſame, degree. of heat 
which would raiſe ihe venous blood 115, 
would raiſe the arterial, only 100, the dif- 
ference being abſorbed by the n in the 
form of ab Py - Moped ar: I'S £6 *I 
3% e ie einn ennie N (Fi 
77. In a, yery ingenious 3 of Dr 
Crawfurd's, written with a deſign.to inquire 
| Into the origin of that power animals paſ- 
ſeſs of preſerving nearly an equal tempera- 
ure, when placed in intenſe degrees of cold, 
he. proceeds on this ſuppoſition, that, ad- 
mitting the ſenſible heat of animals to de- 
pend on the ſeparation of abſolute heat from 
the blood, by means of its. union with the 
phlogiſtic principle in the minute veſſels, he 
is of opinion that there is a certain tempera- 


ture at which that fluid is no longer ca- 
, pable 
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gradually paler and paler in its coldur, till 
at length it acquires nearly that of che ar- 
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of cou, ir muſs dn to . heat, 


_— :kep 14% man Ti 


terial, from which he concfudes it to be leſs 
impregnated with phlogiſton than former 
ly. From this hypotheſis he imaginks, that, 
in proportion to the degree of heat the 
biood receives, ab extra, above that of the 


animal heat, it will become lefs and lefs im- 


pregnated with phlogiſton, auc even goed 
o far as to alledge, that, when heated to a 


certain degree, it neither will abſorb phle- 


giſton in the courſe of the circulation, nor 
give i it off in the lungs in reſpiration. Hence 
he concludes, that, when animals are placed | 
in a temperature above their own, there 
will be a graduaf decreaſe of the quantity 
of phlogiſton abſorbed from the blood by 


| the # air in reſpiration; - and the quantity of 


fire 
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furd with-living and dead frogs; and after 
Wards with dogs, in air- and in water, beat 
ſhew-evidently,- that living animals poſſeſs 


a power, to à certain degree, of preſerving. 
their natural temperature for ſome time 
when enpoſed ta a heated medium. But I 

arm ſorry that 4 cannot agree with the opi- 

nion of this ingenious gentleman, with re- 

gard tothe manner in which this power 
is owing to the attraction of the blood for 

to the degree of heat in which the animal 
J have ſuppoſed, with fame probability, in 
. Parag . 
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which its capacity for holding abſolute heat 
is diminiſhed. But, ſuppoſing this conjec- 
ture of mine to be a: miſtake; and that the 
arterial blood does, in the ordinary tempe- 
rature of the body, abſorb phlogiſton du- 
ring the courſe of the circulation, ſtill I am 
not ſatisſied that the incteaſe of a few de- 
power. F Or 1 do not imagine that the ve 
nous blood becoming paler, and nearer to 
the colour of the arterial, when the body 
is expoſed to a high degree of heat in the 
air, or is immerſed: in water, 1200130 

degrees warm, for ſometime, is owing to 
its being leſs impregnated with phlogiſton 
than before the experiment was made, and 
the blood was in a cooler ſtate; this is a 
mere conjecture, and! what cannot fairly 
be from the experiment; but 
31260 this 
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of the ſmall change brought on the colour 


ſtances; which opinion I embrace the more 
readily, from obſerving that the blood in 
the lungs becomes ſuddenly paler, from an 
abſorption of fire as à principle from the 
air, and is a ſtrong proof of Dr Crawfurd's 
diſeovery with regard to the double ex- 


change in the lungs, as narrated above, in 


reſpiration. Neither does it appear that 
the quantity of phlogiſton abſorbed by the 
air from the blood in the lungs is at all di- 
miniſhed ; for, from the increaſed velocity 


of the blood, reſpiration is more quickly 
performed; and it is highly probable, that, 
in _ _ of time, a larger quantity 


air, and likewile a more conſiderable por- 
tion of fire is abſorbed by the blood from 
the air, which, in its heated ſtate, muſt, like 
ä . than 
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than it can do in a lower temperature, At 
this-inercaſe of fire from the heated- air is 
much diminiſhed by a more ctpious eva- 


the blood in the lungs ſo low as the Doc- 


tor's calculation of 30 degrees, when the 
whole of the fire ſeparated. from the air in 
reſpiration: is expended. in the formation of 
| meme which I * not Wan can ever 


if | 68 germ! ſ\ ' , 


bob mn hen a ha dans 10 diger 
Poke Dr Crawfurd, with regard to the mode 
in whack that power in animals is produ- 


ced, whereby they are enabled to maintain 


nearly the ſame temperature under diffe- 


expect I fhould- proceed to give my "OWN 
opinion relative to the manner in which 
this power is exerted in the animal body. 
This I ſhall endeavour to do in the follow- 
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ing pages, though not, perhaps, win that 
ſueceſs 1 could wiſh; in the Aren of 
1 ets tp e 3 1 J . 
5805 From te eormmetictmeitt of anitcal 
ne Abere is, from certain operations in the 
beconomy, à conſtant generation of heat, 
Whilt from others, and our living in a 
medium below the temperature of our bo- 
dies, there is'a continual conſumption of 
Voll $091 bot! 3 112 
1581 This'« cannot orfivietly! be Suede 
take place till after birth; for, in the pri- 
mordia of animals, and, for ſome conſider- 
able time after conception, if the operations 
in the oeconomy capable of producing heat 
can be ſaid to exiſt, they muſt be carried 
on in ſo languid a manner as to he altoge- 
ther inadequate to the end of ſupporting 
the powers of life. By theſe powers, every 
action in the oeconomy of the foetus, as 
well as in that of the adult, is produced 
all tending, by the aſſiſtance" of peculiar 
laws, to the growth and perfection of the 
Q animal. 
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animal. But this want of power in the 
organs of the foetus, for the generation of 
heat, is ſupplied by the mother for a certain 
time, or until its organs has acquired a de- 
gree of ſtrength ſufficient for the due per- 
formance of their ſeveral functions. About 
this time the birth of the animal, reſpira- 
tion, and a new circulation through the 
lungs, take place. With the commencement 
of reſpiration, heat begins to be generated 
in the body, or, at leaſt, in greater quantity 
than before. For it is highly probable, that 
the foetus, whilſt in utero, depends chief- 
ly, if not ſolely, on the mother for the 
heat it poſſeſſes, otherwiſe ſuch an accumu- 
lation of it would ariſe as might be incom- 
patible with the exiſtence of life. The pro- 
ceſs of incubation is, I apprehend, ſufficient 
to-eſtabliſh this obſervation. EA 7 ano 


8 82. In the ſn: of „n chick; there 
are little or no powers capable of genera- 
ting heat. It remains in the ſame ſtate as 
when the egg was excluded, till the proceſs 

d of 
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of incubation commences, when it receives 
heat from the mother. This heat excites 
the principle of life into action. A more 
vigorous cireulation takes place; the gra- | 
dual extenſic ion and growth of the parts 
commence. The organs begin to unfold, 
to acquire ſtrength, and, in ſhort, this my- 
ſterious proceſs of the growth and forma- 
tion of the foetus goes on by the aſſiſtance 
of the heat communicated to it by the mo- 
ther. During the time of incubation, the 
living principle every day increaſes in quan- 
tity and power with the perfection of the 
animal, and the capacity of its organs for 
performing its functions and generating 
heat, which laſt does, probably, not happen 
til! the time of its excluſion from the 
ſhell. After which, the chiek does not de- 
pend entitely on the mother for the pro- 
duction of that heat, which muſt always 
accompany and ſupport the powers of the 
principle of life. Reſpiration has commen- 
ced, the motion of the heart, the circula- 
n and other operations, are carried on 
with 
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with greater vigour than formerly, and are 
capable, in a great meaſure, of generating 
a degree of heat equal to that of the parent. 
But the mother, by a wonderful inſtinct, 


| as if conſcious of. the tender ftate of her 


children, and of the impoſſibility of their 
being kept ſufhciently warm by their own 


powers, gathers them under her wings to 


cheriſh that vital warmth which ſhe ap- 


4 pears to judge them incapable of ſupport- 


ing, and without which they would neceſ- 
ſarily periſh. In the human ſpecies, rea- 
ſon and experience produce the ſame end. 
We employ the heat of the fire, warm 
clothes, or we lay the infant in bed with 
the mother. But if, during incubation, the | 
hen leaves her neſt ſo Jong as to cool the 
eggs a few degrees, from that period the 
powers of life are proportionably diminiſi- 
ed, and a ſtop is put to the growth of the 
chick; both of which, if the eggs have not 
been cooled too far, are recoverable on the 


return of the hen, and that genial heat they 


receive 1 from her body. The mother is ſo 
ſolicitoys | 


* 0 «_ 
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and when ſhe. diſcovers. the motion of the 
chickens in the eggs, ſhe then ſits. ſo cloſe, 


that even the ſight of food, though ever ſo 


much preſſed by hunger, can ſcarcely pre- 
vail with her to ſtir from the eggs for three 


or four days, or until they are completely 


| harched,.- But if he abandons her neſt al- 


|. together, or is killed by accident, then, as. f 
the eggs cool, the powers of life gradually. 
decline, till they are at laſt totally * 4 


ha. oY the * of the — 


* are 10 wonderfully ee in the ba- 


maan ſpecies, While in health, notwithſtand - 
ing the great variation in the temperature 
[oc the air, che differences of climate, ſe!j- 
ſons, ſituations, and viciſſitudes of the we- 
| ther, that an opinion has been entertained, | 
| that the living body poſſeſſes a power of 
5 reſiſting, for a certain time, any addition „„ 
Lon "ROK 


ppg Se} 
dom leaves her neſt above five or ix mi- 
nutes in the day, to take a ſlender repaſt, 
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heat to that healthful ſtanda 
by nature, or any diminution of it, when 
the body is placed in a temperature conſi- 
derably above or below its own. In up- 
port of this idea many intereſting experi- ö 
ments have been made , and by ſo great 
a number of gentlemen of abilities and can- 
dour, as muſt render it extremely difficult to 
take a different view of the operation of 
air heated above our temperature, from 
what has already been given by ſo many 1. 
reſpectable characters. But, notwithſtand- ; 
ing their high credit with the public, I can- 
not implicitly aſſent to the *coniclufions 
drawn from their experiments, that the li- 
ving body poſſeſſes a power of reſiſting the 
effects of heat, or of deſtroying it, when 
placed in an air heated greatly above its 
oven temperature. It muſt be allowed, 
khat the principle of life poſſeſſes, in vari- * 

ous ways, moſt amazing powers; but that 
— be endowed with a property of 


* * 
049275 ae S. g 
Fg Phil. Tau cl. 5 pag. 111. * 5 


NY of e it, is a faculty of ſo ſingular 
a kind; that doubt much if it can poſſibly 
exiſt in nature. Neither does i it appear, 
tituted in T 


from the experiments it 
of this opinion, that any fubh: rewere was 
exerciſed, at leaſt, in the manner in w 


it has been, ſaid. Nor is there any neceſ- 
ſity. for having recourſe. to ſuch ambiguous 
aſſertions, .. calculated more to raiſe our a- 
ſtoniſhment than to give us the ſmalleſt in- 
formation relative to the manner in which 
this wonderful effect is produced in the lin: 
„which, I. apprehend, will ad- 


ving body 


mit of as ſatisfactory an explanation as can 
be given of moſt of the. e in the 
animal . 


tttit Bk eee 


wy ns The 3 ys the. full powers of , 
| the living principle appears, to depend on 
a certain degree of heat in the animal, 
which nature ſeems to have fixed in the 
human ſpecies at 96, 97, or 98 degrees of | 


Fahrenheit. It varies a degree or two in 


different a 
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different conſtitutions; but ſeldom iſes a- 
bove 98, except in morbid ſtates of the 

body. This ſtandard point of heat nature 
endeavours to adjuſt with great preciſion, 
becauſe every deviation from it is conſtant- 
ly accompanied with a proportionable de- 
eline of the powers of life. To accompliſh 
this balance of heat and cold, and, of 
courſe, to prevent any remarkable change 
in our temperature, various actions are, by 
turns, excited in the body for the produc- 
tion of heat or cold, and for that degree of 
either which beſt Tap with the ex- 
act regulation of the ſtandard heat. For 
the actions excited in ſupport of this in- 
diſpenſible law in the oeconomy, will al- 
ways be carried on with a degree of vigour 
proportioned to the ſtrength of the ſtimulus 
applied, or the preciſe manner in which 
our __ is N or nhl the _— of hent 
or of Auch e 


85. In a temperate air, an Arte mon 
which will admit of fome latitude with re- 
gard 
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the inhabitants of; parti nh webe 
operations are carried on with-ſo much eaſe, 
that we do not perceive the ſmalleſt fatigue 

from their continued action. On the con? 
trary, out ſtrength and ſpirits are good; 
and we enjoy an alacrity of mind and body 
which does not accompany the extremes 
of heat or of cold; becauſe, in the one 
caſe, the refrigerating power of the air, a 
gentle perſpiration, and the evaporation 
from the lungs in reſpiration, are ſufficient 
for carrying off that ſurplus of heat which 
would otherwiſe” accumulate in the body: | 
But, in an air extremely hot or cold, a cer- 
tain degree of violence is exerted on the 
body, and the ſyſtem is excited to ſuck ag+ 
tions as correſpond with the nature of the 
ſtimulus, which may be ſo violent as ev 
to exhauſt the whole powers of life in a 
very little time. It is only in this way we 
can take any tolerable view of the mannec 
in which the living principle occaſionally 
exerciſes this wonderful power of reſiſting, 
R | > at 
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bviating the effects of ſuch de- 
grees ne or cold ĩn the air as are con- 
ſiderably above or below that temperature, 


which' ſerves as a balance to the powers of 


generating heat, -when this proceſs AY 
excited by any violent ſtimulus, but is car- 
nied on with eaſe, and without fatigue, by 


the natural ſtimuli of the ſyſtem. Although, 


therefore, we may fay, with thoſe learned 


_ gentlemen, that the living body is endowed 


for a certain 


with a power of obviating, 


time, the effects of heat, when placed in a 


temperature oonſiderably above its own, 
yet we cannot aſſent to the opinion that it 
poſſeſſes a power of reſiſting that known 
property of heat by which the exceſs of 
ity- ir every heated ſubſtance, is diffuſed 
trough the ſurrounding bodies. But I ima- 
gine the faireſt 
caſe, would be:to take a view of the effects 
of the external application of heat to the 
body, as "was practiſed in theſe experi- 
ments; ee this re we an n an 


method of deciding this 
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| opport unity of m aki ing fom J re n ks on 
tos n facts which attended e 2 


| 


-S$.* FT: $8. . . = fi : ery * 1 E I 7 Y * : L 2880 
86. The application of heat to the body 
never fails to quicken the pulſe; and to in- 


creaſe: the perſpiration, in proportion te tlie 


degree of it applied, whether the body be 
expoſed to a dry or moiſt air, but eſpecial- 
ly to the latter, which ſo remarkably re- 
laxes the ſolids, and un the ſecre- 
14 e ee Ab 30 be 


"ina By the Ons and arteries ith dns 


Gimulated to a more frequent and vigorous 
repetition of their motions, there is an un- 
uſual production of heat in the fluids, from 


an increaſe of the powers by which it is 


generated, the quantity of heat extricated 


from the blood correſponding in a remark- 


able manner with the velocity and force of 
the circulation. For, whether the circula- 
tion be accelerated by exerriſe, or the ex- 
ternal application gf heat, there is a pru- 
portionable production and increaſe of: ity 


and, 
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and, were it permitted to accumulate, would 


heat. The conſequence of this accumula- 
tion would be an extinction of the powers 


of life, and of the functions depending on 
ſpace, when heated to any remarkable de- 
gree above its natural ſtandard. But the 


ſame infinite wiſdom which created and a- 


nimated our machine, has inftituted certain 
laws or regulations in the oeconõmy, for 


its preſervation, as appears moſt evident 
when the vaſcular ſyſtem is ſtimulated in 
the manner above mentioned. For, from 


the increaſed motion of the blood, and the 


relaxing effects of heat, a ſweat is produ- 


ced, proportioned to the cauſe exciting it, 
which contributes conſiderably towards car- 
rying off the ſurplus of heat. But, as Na- 
ture, while the body is int health, diminiſhes 
not her powers in fruitleſs exertions, no 
ſweat is excited till the body is heated ſome 


degrees above its uſual temperature, or is 
raiſed to what may be called the ſweating 


poi nt. 
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fiderable time under x farther accumula- 
tion of heat, this addition to the ordinary 


quantity, proves a ſtimulus to the ſyſtem, 
ſufficient for the product 


ion of ſweat,, which 
is the principal means employed by Nature 
to carty off the ſuperabundant quantity. In 

this way, an exact balance is nearly kept 


up between the generation and conſump- 
tion of heat; for the refrigerating effects of 


perſpiration muſt he more conſiderable than 


is commonly imagined, ſince it appears 
from the calculation and authority of two 


very able and accurate men in philoſophi- 


cal experiments , that 800 degrees of heat 
are neceſſary for turning water into va- 
pour in diſtillation, ſuppoing the nia to 
bein an TITTY refs eh 
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Dr Black Prof. chem. univ. Edin. and Dr Irvin 
* chem. univ. Glaſ. 


into the ſubſtance with a+ velocity propor- 
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the above experiments, this heat muſt flow 


. tioned to the conducting power of the me- 


* 


dium and the car 


fo looſe and ſpungy a texture as the human 


body, muſt receive heat, conducted by ſo 
rare a fluid as air, in à very flow manner, 
eſpecially if the perſon be ſurrounded with 
woollere clothes, which are very bad con- 

ductors of heat. Beſides, we ought" to 
conſider the great bulk of the human bo- 
dy, which, when placed in air heated even 


to the boiling point of water, muſt, ſuppo- 
ſing it to be a maſs of inanimate matter, 


require a conſiderable time before it can be 
heated throughout only a few degrees a- 


bove its natural temperature; but, as an 


animated body, from the inſtant of the ap- 
plication of this uncommon warmth to its 


ſurface; Nature is employed in counteract- 
ing the effects of the heat, by the refrige- 
rating proceſs of ſweating, and the conſe- 
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989. nag the volatility of 
fluids'by their power of attracting the ele- 
ment of fire 25" principle, n tlie forma | 
tion of them into vapor. How ſoon does 
the mereury in the thermometer tool by 
by the” ball being kept wet with cauſtic 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or vitriolic aether? 
And the degree of cold that may be pro- 
duced in this way has been ſufficiently 
ſhown by the learned and ingenious Dr 
Cullen *. It is true that water, Which I 
conſider as ſomewhat ſimilar to the matter 
of perſpiration, is much feſs volatile than 
the fluids juſt mentioned. As it attracts 
the heat from the air, but more particular- 
ly from the body with which it is in con- 


tact, more ſlowly, it is longer in acquiring 


the form of 'vapour/'* Notwithſtanding its 
effects in cooling the bodies from which it 
is evaporated is conſiderable,” witneſs the 
855 | ice 
* Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, vol. 2. p. 143. 
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ice found in the morning on line: 
out to dry during the night, with the tem- 


ae af the air at 40%, the nales in 
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| ing up, their bottles in, wet clothes. to the 
og, 10 expede the evaporation, the cool- 
ing of the wine going on in proportion to 
the quickneſs with which its heat is ab- 
ſtracted by the vapour. We may alſo take 


notice of the manufactures of ice in certain 


diſtricts of India, where the thermometer 


was never known to link ſo low as the 
freezing, point . I ſhould not have inſiſt- 
ed ſo much on the effects of evaporation, 
had Inet cenſidered it as a material cir- 
cumftance in examining the effects of heat- 
ed air on the human body, which, ſooner 
or later, according to the degree of heat it 
poſſeſſes, produces, in the manner above 
mentioned, a ſweat, and conſequent evapo- 
ration from every part of the body. Not 
that the whole of the matter perſpired is 
turned into vapour; it is only ſuch a por- 


tion 
* Philof. Tran. vol. 65, p- 252. 
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tion of it as can readily abſorb the neceſ- 
fary quantity of heat from the body and 


external air, which will be in proportion to 


the degree of heat they ' poſſeſs, the reſt 
running in drops off the body, or is abſorb- 
ed by the clothes, part of which is after- 
wards evaporared from them : And as eve- 
ry body muſt become colder, from whoſe 
| ſurface an evaporation is conſtantly kept 
up, whatever the degree of heat in the air 
may be, I can ſee no reaſon why the living 
body ſhould be an exceprion ; for, were it 
not on account of the ſource of internal 
heat with which it is endowed, it would 
no doubt be ſubjected to the general effect 
of evaporation, which is to rob all bodies 
of a quantity of heat proportioned to the 
degree with which this proceſs is carried 
on. | | | 128 


90. When the air is of that particular 
temperature, which, with the aſſiſtance of 
other operations in the oeconomy, is juſt 
ſufficient for carrying off ſuch a quantity 
oft 8 of 
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of the heat generated in the body, that the 


remainder ſhall exactly ſupport the animal 
heat, we fay ſuch an air is mild, or it is 
temperate; becauſe we are not ſenſible of 
any troubleſome degree of heat or of cold. 


This preciſe temperature varies in different 
people, according to the climate, age, and | 
conſtitution of the individual ; but at what- 
ever point of the thermometer this tempe- 
rature may be, if it riſes or falls a few de- 
grees only, we then complain of heat or of 
cold, and employ various ways of obviating 
their diſagreeable effects. Though the heat 
be much below the temperature of our bo- 
dies, we feel it warm, partly from that fa- 
cility with which experience teaches us 
readily to compare one degree of heat with 
another, but chiefly from an inſtantaneous 
retention of part of the heat generated, 


which uſed to be carried off by the cooler 


ait. From the moment this commences, 
our pulſe begins to quicken, a more free 
perſpiration : ſucceeds; and, if a further 
accumulation takes place, a ſweat is brought 

8 on, 
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on, proportioned to the ſtimulus, from the 
exceſs of heat. In ſuch a ſituation, in 
rooms accidentally over-heated by fires, or 
by a croud of people, though we often bear 
the heat for ſome time without much in- 
convenience, yet if we remain long in it, 
or if it increaſes, it never fails to bring on 
more or leſs of debility and languor, as was 
evidently the caſe with thoſe gentlemen 
formerly mentioned, who ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to ſuch high degrees of heat. They 
mention this circumſtance, as well as a 
ſhaking of their hands, and other ſymp- 
toms, all tending to prove, that, during the 
time they remained in theſe heated rooms, 
there was an unuſual exertion of the pow- 
ers of life in obviating the effects of heat, 
in the manner already explained; which 
alſo ſhows that theſe powers are limited, 
and may be totally exhauſted by an over 
exertion of them, occaſioned by an exceſs 
of ſtimulus, 


91. 
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91. Notwithſtanding the means uſed by 
nature for the exact regulation of the ani- 
mal heat, we find, that, when the body is 
expoſed to ſuch an high temperature of the 


air, as ſhall, in eight or ten minutes, quick- 


en the pulſe to double its uſual number, fo 
violent and 'rapid a circulation muſt pro- 
duce ſuch a degree of heat as cannot be al- 
together expended in the manner above 
mentioned ; of courſe, there will be an ac- 
cumulation of part of the heat generated. 
This, according to the accounts given us 
by thoſe ingenious gentlemen Doctors Blag- 
den and Dobſon, raiſed the thermometer 
ſeveral degrees above the ordinary heat of 
the body; for, in the caſe of the delicate 
young man, narrated by Dr Dobſon *, after 
being expoſed to a heat of 224*, his body 
raiſed the thermometer to 102“. But theſe 


few degrees above 97 or 98* by no means 


indicate the full quantity of heat accumu- 
lated. They only ſhow the meaſure of 
ſenſible 


* Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. 65. p. 463. 
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ſenſible heat acquired by the blood, but not 


the quantity of fire abſorbed by it as a prin- 
ciple, under which form, like all other prin- 
ciples, it loſes the obvious qualities it poſ- 
ſeſſed in a ſeparate ſtate; of courſe, it gives 
no addition of heat to the blood, and is 
therefore ſaid to be in a latent or quieſcent 
ſtate. But, to eſtimate the quantity under 
this form, correſponding to the riſe of a 
certain number of degrees of meaſurable 
heat in the blood, would require a ſeries of 
nice and accurate, experiments, which my 
time at preſent will not permit me to enter 
upon. Neither am ] very ſolicitous on this 
head, as it may be ſufficient, for a further 
illuſtration of my ſubject, to obſerve, with 
that very accurate philoſopher Dr Black, 
in his excellent courſe of Lectures on Che- 
miſtry, that the fluidity of all, bodies de- 


pends on a certain portion of the elemen- 


tary fire, which they hold as a principle in 
their compoſition, and conſequently is not 
meaſurable by the thermometer; that the 
quantity varies widely in different fluids, 

| but 
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but in the ſame fluid is, in a great meaſure, 
in proportion to the heat it contains in an 
1 active ſtate, though not exactly ſo; for, as 
il | I have elſewhere obſerved, no fluid that I 
i have ever yet tried, appears to riſe in its 
temperature, when placed in a ſand heat 
or water bath, with a preciſe regularity. 
The increaſe of the ſenfible heat, indicated 
by the thermometer in equal times, varies 
Ul | a little almoſt in every obſervation. '' This 
i | irregularity in heating is greater in ſome 
Wl fluids than in others; and I likewiſe ſup- 
Jil poſe, that the fame irregularity takes place 


—— BSA PA Re: « * — — - * 1 N — - 


| | with reſpect to the quantity of fire it re- 


ceives as a principle. Thus, water at o 
does not contain ſo much heat in a latent 
ſtate as that whoſe temperature is raiſed to 
70; and 1 on until we bring it to boil, 
Wil at which point it has received the largeſt 
10 quantity of heat, as a principle, it is capa- 
Will! ble of retaining. It then begins to riſe 
| more copiouſly in the form of vapour, 
which carries off any addition of heat chat 
may de thrown into it after it arrives at the 
— 
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boiling point of 214. But, when this 
water is removed from the fire, and placed 
on the ground, as it imparts its exceſs of 
heat to the air and ſurrounding bodies, and 
of courſe every inſtant becomes colder, it 


alſo gives out a proportionable quantity of 


its latent heat, which, by immediately aſſu- 


ming the form of active meaſurable heat, 


in ſome degree keeps up the temperature 
of the water, by ſupplying the place of part 
of the ſenſible heat carried off. 


1 


92. From theſe facts, it is eaſy to per- 


ceive the reaſon why the ſame quantity of 


different fluids, contained in fimilar veſſels, 


and expoſed to the fame degree of heat or 
cold, riſe or fall in their temperature, with 
very different celerities. Water heats and 
cools much more ſlowly than mercury. 
But theſe and many other phenomena re- 
lative to the hiſtory of fire, not being ſo 
immediately connected with our ſubject, 
I ſhall only farther obſerve, that the rapid 
circulation brought on by the ſtimulus of 

an 
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an exceſs of heat in the above experiments 
not ſubſiding to its uſual ſtandard in leſs 
than two hours, and the perſons on whom 
the experiments were made not feeling any 
diſagreeable ſenſation from the cold, on ex= |. 
poſing themſelves to the air cooled ſome 
degrees below the freezing point, muſt be 
entirely owing to the accumulation of heat, 
both in a ſenſible and latent ſtate; and, as 
the air is but a flow conductor, | eſpecially 
when our bodies are covered with woolen 
clothes, we muſt ſuppoſe that the exceſs of 
heat is very gradually carried off, Beſides, 
as it eſcapes ſlowly, the latent heat, for the 
reaſons already mentioned, breaking out in 
an active ſtate, muſt. ſomewhat retard the 
cooling of the body, which is further im- 
peded by the briſkneſs of the circulation. 
For, although its velocity is obſerved on 
ſuch occaſions ſenſibly to decreaſe every two 
or three minutes; yet, in proportion to its 
deviation from the' uſual ſtandard of the 
perſon, in point of quickneſs, there will be 
a proportional generation of heat in the 


blood 
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| blood above its natural quantity; än ſo far 
as this may depend on'qhe: Rate of * 
tion for tf. d . 6329 5 * r 


2. ta "231 L332 « 


9; 3 The "Sv * abs as 
7 5 caught by people who have been over- heat - 

ed by exerciſe, remaining for à conſider- 
able time in warm rooms, drinking freely 

of warm punch, or other exhilarating li- 

quars, and afterwards expoſed themſelves 

to the air. in cold weather, have very pro- 

perly created a general precaution againſt 

Moſt people are, from experience, ſatiaſied 
_ that, if they could be ſpeedily moved, with- 

out lafing much of the heat they have ab- 

quired, to their houſes, where they might 

have an opportunity of .cooling gradually 

to their natural ſtandard, the danger of a 
catarrh would-be obviated. This end they = 
endeavour to accomplith by an addition of | 
warm clothes, getting into carriages, ſedan 
chairs, or by walking briſkly home, where 
warm Fee Sec. are alſo of uſe; by 
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which means, the heat of their bodies being 
in a great meaſure preſerved, they are more 
ready to eſcape with impunity. For, by 
whatever means the pulſe is quickened, and 
the body heated beyond what: is natural to 
the-conſtitution, during the time they re- 
main in this ſtate, tliere is à proportional 
exertion of the powers of life above what 
is commonly expended in cooler conditions 
of the body; the conſequence: of which is, 
that; the exceſs of heat being carried off, 
more or leſs of languor ſueceeds, uutil the 
ſtrength is recovered by reſt or fome cordi- 
|| al drink. For, after the body has been 
Will kept unuſually warm for ſome time, if cool- 


. 1 . ed ſuddenly, the circulation and heat are 
. apt to fall below what may be called par, 


In ſuch a ſituation, our ſyſtem not being ſo 
11148 capable, as at other times, of reſiſting the 

| effects of cold air; ſuch a morbid affection 
178 of the body takes place, as uſually precedes 
1 the acceſlion of a catarrh. Hence we may 
„ .conclude that method to be the beſt, for the 
* MeYeanon of. aid in perſons over- heated, 
jt 3H | I thee which 
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which ſhall moſt effeQually provide agulnſt 
their cooling too ſuddenly, and, at the ſame 
time, maintain a proper degree of ſtrength _ 
in the circulation until the body recovers 
its diminiſned powers, and returns to the 
ſtate it poſſeſſed before it was over- heated. 


But, when the heat is ſo greatly inereaſed 


ſual number of beats in a minute, as was 
the caſe with thoſe perſons who ſubjected 
themſelves for ſome time to ſuch high des. 
grees of heat, there can be little or no dan- 


ger of a catarrh in walking home, even to 


a conſiderable diſtance, in the ſevereſt froſt; 
eſpecially if unaccompanied with much 
wind, or a fall of ſnow. But, in ſo ſtill an 
air as commonly attends intenſe froſt, there 
is little hazard of ſo great an exceſs of heat 

being ſoon carried off; and as every con- 
ſiderable deviation from the ſtandard heat 
is always attended with more or leſs unea- 
ſineſs, the cool air, when one is ſo much 
over- heated as thoſe gentlemen were, muſt 
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e to the body, or accumylated in it, 
comprehend the reaſon Why, in fevers, 
when the heat of the body is much increa- 
ſed, the powers of life are thereby. greatly 
diminiſhed, The heat at this time has un- 


doubtedly a greater effect than uſual, from 


the general debility of the body, oecaſioned 
by — . aQiot * m cauſe 


= , * 
** 1 
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ſyſtem, by which a certain quantity of heat 


muſt be maintained, and no more, the living 
body is endowed with a power alfo of re- 
ſiſting the effects of cold to a certain degree. 

We can live a. conſiderable time in an air 
cooled greatly below the freezing point, 


without injury to the body, or the ſmalleſt 


decreaſe of its ſtandard heat. e 
96. 
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— When the- papers containing expe- 
riments and obſervations in heated rooms 
were preſented to the Royal Society, in 
_ which it was fuppoſed that the living body 


deſtroying it, when placed in an air greatly 


have contributed ſo conſiderably to the ad- 
vancement of natural knowledge, recollee- 


ted ſome experiments made by himſelf in 
the year 1766, with a view to determine 
the queſtion, whether an animal could re- 


tain life after it was frozen, as had; been 


confidently, but falſely, aſſerted with re- 
his remembrance certain circumſtances at- 
tending theſe experiments, he imagined 
that he diſcovered an oppoſite power in a- 
nimals, by which they are capable of reſiſt- 
ing any external cold applied to them while 
alive, by generating wirhin themſelves. a 
degree of heat ſufficient to e p unteract the 


"Oe of cold, The 1 nm, aa o- 


ther 


poſſeſſed a power of reſiſting heat, or of 
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death of the animals. The great variety 


of heat. On which occaſions, when they 
find their powers begin to fail „and their 
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ther animals, ſubjected by him to the ſevere 
cold of a freezing mixture, maintained, for 


a conſiderable time, a quantity of heat ſuf- 
n for the continuance of life. They 
were at laſt frozen. But theſe e erlesen 
were always attended with / the complete 3 


of temperature which the more imperfect 
animals are capable of bearing muſt contri- 
bute conſiderably towards the ſtrong reten- 
tion of life they poſſeſs in very low degrees 


torpid ſtate to advance by the gradual ap- 
proach of the winter's cold, they, from in- 
ſtinct, crawl into holes in the earth, cervices 


of rocks, hollow trees, or coil themſelves up 


under dried leaves, by which they are ſhel- 
tered from the ſeverity of the froſt. But, 
even in this weak ſtate, when their powers 
are greatly diminiſhed; they generate in 
themſelves a quantity of heat, Which al- 
though ſmall, yet being conſtant, appears to 
* ſufficient for arreſting, as it were, the 

principle 
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principle of life, and abunteracting the ef- 


fects of the external cold, until the returns = 


their torpidity, and: increaſes their vital and 


animal powers. This is, no doubt, the ef- 


fect of the ſlow application of cold to the 


bodies of all animals ſubjected to torpidity 


in the winter. But, vrhen a ſevere cold is 


ſuddenly applied, as in the above experi- 


the ſyſtem excites, for ſome time, the moſt 
violent agitations, which increaſe the inter- 


nal heat of all animals for, ſuch as paſ- 
ſively ſubmit to the cold are ſooner frozen 


than thoſe who ſtruggle againſt its action 
with a ſteady and vehement action of their 
bodies. But, at laſt, when much weakened 
by the continued exertion of their powers, 


their motions become more and more lan- 


the quantity of heat conducted from them 


being ſtill conſiderable, and in proportion 


to the cold of the . mixture and the 


W 


guid, the internal generation of heat leſſens 
with the diminution of their ſtrength, and 
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warmth, which muſt always accompany the 
exertions of the principle of life, continu- 
ing to decreaſe, both are in the end com- 
pletcly exhauſted. This, I imagine, is near- 
ly the truth with regard to the operation 
of cold on animal bodies, which is farther 
Huſtrated by what I formerly remarked 
concerning the powers of che living body 
in reſiſting the effects of heat. But I am 
far from ſuppoſing that the ſubject is ex- 
hauſted; for, the laws of the animal oeco- 
nomy being ſo little known, it is highly 
_ probable, that the firm and ſteady reten - 
tion of life, in animals expoſed to intenſe 
cold, may partly be owing to ſome other 
cauſe with which we are: ſtill unacquaint- 
: ed. V. | ne undd £03 d 
* gn0236 nhjE m zip 
6 Wich . ieee cold 
on the more perfect animals, and eſperially 
on the human ſpecies, all cf them thave the 
power of reſiſting, to a certain degree, the 
elfeQs of cold. When the human body is 
acted 
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ated upon by any air be ſeveral degrees | 


below the freezing point, it ſtill preſerves 
its temperature. In this, it is aſſiſted by a 
diminiſhed perſpiration, which increaſes the 


internal heat, and by the ſtimulating pro- 
perty of the cold when accompanied with . 


exerciſe. However, when a perſon is long 
_ expoſed, without motion, to ſuch a degree 
of cold; the natural warmth of the extre- 


mities of the noſe, the ears, &c. will be di- 


miniſhed, and the powers of life and action 
in them keeping pace with this diminution, 
the cold, at laſt, arrives at that point which 


muſt terminate in the extinction of life in 
thoſe parts. But, as the great ſource of life, 
ſenſation, and motion, originates from the 


brain, cerebellum, and ſpinal marrow; the 
complete death of the body will not hap- 


pen until theſe are likewiſe cooled below 


the natural | ſtandard *+. Ix 35 what 1 rather 


ſuppoſe muſt take place on ſuch occaſions, 


as the natural warmth of the extremities and 


other parts decreaſes, the great principle of 


e inherent in the brain, cerebellum, and 
1 ſpinal 
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ſpinal marrow, will be proportionably weak- 
ened, and this diminution of ſtrength will 
go on nearly in a reciprocal ratio of the ex- 
tent of the body ſo cooled, (parag. 18. and 
19.) until the principle of life js totally a- 
boliſhed. This probably happens before the 
brain, cerebellum, and ſpinal marrow, are 
| cooled much below their natural tempera- 
l ture. After which, the body having loſt, 
wn | with the vital principle, all power of reſiſt- 
ing the effects of cold, it will as ſoon as any 
[i br other dead matter of equal warmth, bulk, 
| | | and ſolidity, aſſume the ee of the 
1 eee air. ET FEE Bn 


Ii a | 3-5 08. "ON may be farther remarked, that 
8 * when the body of an animal, or a part of 
t ji | it, is cooled conſiderably below its ſtandard 
1 heat, at that inſtant a gradual decline of the 
ih | | powers of the principle of life commences, 
l and proceeds till they are totally extinguiſh- 
. ed. But, if we ſeize the opportunity before 
Ul the complete death of the body, or any of 
0 | its parts, and at a time when the living 
i | | principle 

; 
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principle is ftill capable of being ſtimulated 
into action, we may, by the gradual and 


flow reſtoration of its natural heat, recover 


the parts, apparently dead, to their former 


healthy condition. In ſuch caſes, the pow- 


ers of life and the heat of the body ſeem 
to keep pace with each other. The for- 
mer may be {lowly recovered by a gradual 
admiſſion of heat. But, if this balance be 
ſuddenly. deſtroyed by an indiſcreet appli- 


cation of a diſproportionable quantity of 


heat, the living principle will be ſo ſtrongly 
excited into action, as to exhauſt its pow - 
eri and may ivccafidn” denth befüve bat 
myſterious operation in the oeconomy can 
take place, by which it increaſes in quantity 


and in power, as happens when the heat 


thrown in is more exactly proportioned to 
the diminiſhed powers of the living prin- 
ciple. It is alſo evident, from the ſame 
facts, that a certain degree of heat not on- 
ly cheriſhes and ſupports the powers of the 
living principle, but is likewiſe a chief cauſe 
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of that union eh ſubſiſſs baeen i. "_ 
— ee , e n 

99. Wen 4 ae e will 
appear the neceflity of regulating the heat 
of the body, in the cure of certain diſeaſes, 
to that ſtandard eſtabliſhed by nature, and 
which ſo invariably accompanies a ſtate of 
health, by ſuch means as may beſt ſuit the 


degree of ſtrength poſſeſſed by the living 


principle. In feeble ſtates of the body, a 
certain balance muſt be kept up between 


che ſtrength of the actions of life, and che 
languid condition of the living principle; 


for, if theſe vital motions are, on ſuch oc 


caſions, excited with violence by ſtrong ſti- 
muli ſuddenly applied, this balance is de- 


ſtroyed, the powers of liſe are exhauſſed 
by theſe vehement motions, and death en- 


ſues. But, if the actions of the lungs, 


heart, &c. are brought on flowly, and by 
ſuch gentle means as beſt correſpond with 


the low ſtate of the living principle, they 
wall, in certain caſes, gradually gather 


Oy ſtrength, 
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100. Netwithlasding ee * * 
ſaid concerning this heat, which nature 


ſeems ſo ſtrongly. inelined to regulate with 


preeiſion, yet we find, that the African, 
from habit, can bear with eaſe, nay even 
with indulgence, ſuch a degree of beat as 
the Greenlander would be ready to fink 
under: But the Greenlander, from the 
ſame eauſe, can endure, without the ſmall- 
eſt inconvenience, ſuch intenſe cold as 
would chill and benumb the inhabitant of 
the torrid zone, ſo as to endanger his exiſt- 
ence. Indeed, people who move: from 
their native ſoil to diſtant climates,” are 
more liable to the diſagreeable effects of 
the exceſs of heat and of cold, and to the 


diſeaſes that reſult from them, than the na- 


tives. On ſuch occaſions, the exerciſe gi- 
ven to the living principle, in maintaining 
the ſtandard point of heat, is always at- 
tended with an uneaſy ſenſation. in the bo- 

dy, 
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accumulation of heat is taken off *. 
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dy, and a ſtrong deſire to remove it as far 
as in our power. It is generally obſerved, 


that, when either of theſe two ſtimuli act 


remarkably on our ſyſtem during the night, 


our reſt is diſturbed: For every one knows, 
that, if a perſon in winter goes to bed with 
his legs and feet cooled but a few degrees 


below the animal heat, he cannot poſſibly 
get into a ſound ſleep, until, from the con- 


finement of the heat of his body by the 
bed-clothes, his natural warmth returns. 


whilſt we are'in bed, ſuch a degree of heat 


ſhall ariſe in our body, as excites the powers 


of life in any remarkable manner to reſiſt 


its effects, it then, for the moſt part, proves 


ſuch a diſagreeable ſtimulus as to deprive 


us of reſt, until, by expoſing part of our 


body to the air, or getting out of bed, this 


i eee ee 
* On the 26th June 1782, I was called out, at one 
o'clock in the morning, to viſit a gentleman's child a- 
bout 


. 


101. In warm- climates, we endeavour; 


by cool air, cool drink, acid fruits, and a 


variety of contrivances, to reduce the tem- 


perature. of, the air, Ox. of our bodies, ſuch | 


filk, open and oppoſite windows and doors, 


violent exerciſe and high living are dan- 
gerous and hurtful to the conſtitution. In 
the cold and frozen regions of the north, 


we are prompted and even neceſſitated, for 


the ſame end of regulating our internal 


bout ſeven weeks old, ſuppoſed to be dying of 'a pl 
modic aſthma; but, knowing that the thermometer 


ſtood at 76®, and- obſerving the child's night-dreſs and 


fituation to be a great deal too warm, I judged the heat 
alone to be the cauſe of his debilitated ſtate, and of the 
conſiderable difficulty i in breathing he then ſuffered. 
Nor was I wrong in my conjecture; for, by dreſſing 
the child in a lighter manner; and expoſirig him ts a 
cooler air, with a ſheet only as à covering when in bed, 
the wheezing, panting, and aſthma gradually went off, 
and never returned. . On ſuch occaſions, after the chil 
dren had, in ſome degree, recovered from their debili- 
tated ſtate, I have found the waſhing them with cold 
water of great uſe in ſpeedily reſtoring their powers, 
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heat, to have recourſe to warm dreſſes of 
woollen cloth and furs, to ſleep between 
feather beds, and the houſes in theſe re- 
gions are kept conftantly warm by fires or 
flues. A more free uſe of animal diet and 
ſtrong hquors is indulged in with impunity ; 

and exerciſes in the field and ' otherwiſe 
are not only uſeful but neceffary for all 
ranks of people. But if, in both' caſes, the 
principle of life is under the neceſſity of 
exerting its powers in ſupport of this law 
in the ſyſtem, by which a fixed uniform 
point of heat is endeavoured to be kept up 
in it, then we muſt conelude that climate 
to be beſt ſuited, not only for the preſerva- 
tion of health, but for raiſing and ſupport- 
ing the mental faculties in the utmoſt ex- 
tent of their powers, where the quantity 
of heat generated, and that of its conſump- 
tion, ſhall, by a certain temperature of the 
air, be ſo balanced as to give the leaſt ex- 
erciſe to the living principle in reſiſting the 
increaſe or rb of heat, to, which 
o__ 
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there muſt be a n in warmer or 
colder ſituations: | | 
102. This 4 is is illuſtrated in the moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, by the learned and in- 
genious Dr Robertſon, in his excellent hiſ- 
tory of America, where, in taking a view 
of the effects of climate on the human bo- 
dy, he, with his uſual judgment and ſaga- 
city, obſerves, © In contemplating the inha- 
© bitants of a country ſo widely extended 
as America, great attention ſhould be paid 
to the diverſity of climates under which 
they are placed. The. provinces of Ame- 
© rica are of ſuch different temperament, 
that this alone is ſufficient” to conſtitute a 
* diſtinQtion between their inhabitants. In 
© every part of the earth where man exiſts, 
* the power of climate operates with deci- 
* five influence upon his condition and cha- 
racer. In thoſe countries which ap- 
© proach near to the extremes of heat or 
* cold, this influence is ſo conſpicuous a8 to 
* ſtrike every eye. Whether we conſider 
ii 3 man 


2 4 
* : 
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man merely. as an animal, or as a being 


.* endowed with rational powers, which fit 


im for activity and ſpeculation, we ſhall 
* find- that he has uniformly attained the 
* greateſt perfection, of which his nature is 
capable, in the temperate regions of the 
globe. There his conſtitution is moſt vi- 


* gorous, his organs moſt acute, and his 


form moſt beautiful. There, too, he poſ- 
e ſeſſes a ſuperior extent of capacity, great- 
cer fertility of imagination, more enterpri- 
* ſing courage, and a ſenſibility of heart 
* which gives birth to paſſions not only ar- 
dent but perſevering. In this favourite 
* ſituation he has diiplayed the utmoſt ef- 
* fets of his genius, in literature, in poli- | 
* cy, in commerce, war, and in all the arts 
* which improve and embelliſh life. 
This powerful operation of climate-i is 
« felt moſt. ſenſibly by. rude nations, and 
produces greater effects than in ſocieties 
© more highly poliſhed. The talents, of 


© civilized men are continually exerted in 


* rendering their condition, more comfort- 
able; 
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able; and; by their ingenuity and inven- 
© tions, they can in a great meaſure ſupply 
© the defects, and guard againſt the incon- 
© venience, of any climate. But the im- 
© provident ſavage is affected by every cir- 
* cumſtance- peculiar to his ſituation: He 
takes no precaution either to mitigate or 
improve it. Like a plant, or an animal, 
he is formed by the climate under which 


© he is placed, and feels the full force of 


* its influence *.“ In the ſucceeding pages, 
this elegant writer goes on to remark, that 
although moral and political cauſes, with 


certain habits and cuſtoms derived from 
them, have wonderful effects in forming | 
the diſpoſitions and characters of indivi- 
duals, as well as of nations; yet that the 
influence of climate is more univerſal on 
the inhabitants of rude nations, unac- 
quainted or unpractiſed in the arts of ob- 
viating its effects, which, in. many ſituations, 
wad be in a * i, effected. He 
| divides. b 
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divides * natives of America c two 
diſtinct claſſes; the one inhabits the tem- 
perate, the other the torrid zones, on both 
ſides of the line. Ne ſays, that the human 
ſpecies in the former appears manifeſtly 
more perfect: That the natives are more 
robuſt, more intelligent, more active, and 
more courageous. They poſſeſs, in the 
moſt eminent degree, that force of mind 
and love of independence, which are re- 
garded as the chief virtues of man in his 
ſavage ſtate. Theſe natives accordingly, 
though ſurrounded for ſeveral centuries 
paſt by poliſhed and hoſtile nations, have 
' hitherto maintained in a great degree their 
freedom 'and independence : But the other 
claſs, from the debility of their mind and 
body, their inaQtivity, want of courage, and 
of that independence which. characteriſes 
thoſe living in the more temperate climates, 
have become ſo dependent as to be in ſome 
meaſure in a ſtate of ſlavery to thoſe na- 
tions, who, for the ſake of mines and com- 

merce, 
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merce, have taken ann of their terri · 
ee e e e 
10g. In this ſection we have hitherto | 
been contemplating that wonderful law in 
our ſyſtem by which a certain degree of 
heat is, at all times and ſeaſons, endeavour- 
ed to be maintained in the body. On this 
equality of heat, the free exerciſe of the 
powers of action in every part, and to the 
utmoſt extent in which they are capable of 
being exerted, ſeem chiefly to depend, We 
have alſo obſerved, that, in the various vi- 
ciſſitudes of ſituation, with regard to che o- 
peration of heat or of cold upon the body, 
this conſtant and uniform regulation of the 
animal heat is carried on by the powers of 
the principle of life. That the expence of 
this vital principle in exciting ſuch actions 
as may beſt counteraC the effects of heat or 
of cold on the body, muſt always corre- 
ſpond with their exceſs, their time of ap- 
plication, and the habit of the perſon to a 
particular temperature. But, in all caſes 
where 
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where the exact balance between the gene- 
ration and conſumption of heat is not car- 
ried on, there muſt be a proportionable de- 
bility brought on the ſyſtem, from the waſte 
of our powers in ſupport of the above re- 
gulation, which may have other effects on 
the health of the perſon than thoſe men- 
tioned in this ſection. For: debility is al- 
ways attended with ſuch a proportional in- 
creaſed irritability as induced the learned 
M. de Haller to conſider theſe ' words as 
ſynonimous, unleſs the debility ariſes from 
a paralytic affection; and we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe other alterations to take place 
in the oeconomy, from a penury of the 
powers of action, which muſt vary in dif- 
ferent people, according as they may be 
expoſed, for any conſiderable time, to an 
exceſs of heat or of cold. From this laſt 
circumſtance, they muſt be ſubjected to ſuch 
complaints as are the conſequence of a di- 
miniſhed perſpiration and languid circula- 
tion in the extreme veſſels, which. condi- 
tions in the body being conjoined to our 

5 | | living 
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living on .putrid or ſalt proviſions, and 


breathing a foul and confined air, I conſi- 
der as the moſt active cauſes 1 in the produc- 


tion of the true ſcurvy. - 


104. On the other hand, when debility 
ariſes from the long application of an exceſs 
of heat, as happens to Europeans for ſome 
time after their arrival in any of the coun- 
tries between the tropics, or until nature 
has, by degrees, accommodated. herſelf to 
the heat of the climate, ſuch changes, muſt 
take place in the ſyſtem as will expoſe the 


perſon to thoſe diſeaſes which are known 
to ariſe from an exceſs of heat and an ac- 


celerated circulation. Theſe have an evi- 
dent tendency to relax the ſolids, to pro- 
duce a redundant. quantity of bile, and to 
increaſe. the putreſcency of our fluids, with 
ſuch other alterations in the ſyſtem as are 
capable of producing bilious and other fe- 


vers, as ſhall afterwards. be more particu- ; 


larly baſerved. 
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5 ECTION IV. 11 


OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 

105. A 8 fevers, and their conſequences, 

A.- conſtitute by much the greateſt 
part of the diſeaſes. of mankind, every at- 
tempt towards a farther inveſtigation of the 
nature and cauſe of them, when proſecuted 
with any degree of ſucceſs, muſt be of the 
utmoſt importance. This ſubje& has em- 
ployed the pens of ſo many ingenious and 
learned men, from the age of Hippocrates 
to the preſent time, that, to offer any thing 
farther on this head may have the appear- 
ance of a diſapprobation of their theories 
and doctrines concerning the cauſe of fever. 


This charge is the greateſt difficulty I have 
to encounter. On which account I ſhall 


proceed 


? * 


proceed with the utmoſt caution on this 
ſubject, which is ſo much involved in ob- 
ſcurity. For phyſicians have not given 
that attention to the internal oeconomy of 


our ſyſtem which the importance of the 
ſubject required. Hence our progreſs in 


this branch of knowledge, ſo neceſſary for 
comprehending the operation of the cauſes 
of diſeaſes on the body, has by no means 
kept pace with the other improvements in 
medicine. We remain, at this day, in great 
ignorance of the animal oeconomy, partly 


owing to the difficulty of the ſubject, but 
chiefly to thoſe ingenious hypotheſes ang 


ſubtile theories of authors, which are ſo 


apt to pleaſe and bewilder the imagination. 
If we would add any thing to the little-we 


know of this intereſting ſubject, it muſt be 
by a faithful record of facts and obſerva- 
tions. This, fortunately for the preſent 
publication, does not require ſo much ge- 
nius as accuracy and candour in the rela- 


tion of facts. Conſcious of my inability 
to diſcuſs theſe particulars as the importance 
Y | of 
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of them demand, I have, upon the whole, 
abridged my reflections, and omitted ſome 
facts of a doubtful nature, until farther ex- 
periments and obſervations ſhall confirm 
their (exiſtence in the economy. But to 
compenſate, in ſome meaſure, this penury 
of principles, the hiſtory. of the diſeaſes 
themſelves, and of ſome particular caſes, 
may ſerve as ſo many experiments towards 
an inveſtigation of the real nature and cauſe 
of them. In this way we hope for ſome 
ſucceſs in our attempt to explain the gene- 
ral cauſes of fevers, which may be compre- 
tended under the following heads: 1. Ex- 
ceſs of cold. 2. Exceſs of heat. 3. Marſh 
miaſma. This laſt is often conjoined with 
the two former, but more eſpecially with 
exceſs of heat, in the production of fevers. 
4. Human contagion. 5. Specific conta- 
gion. The three laſt have their virulence 
heightened in proportion to the degree of 
heat and moiſture which have accompanied 
their production, or ſubſiſted during their 
action on the body. 
| ; Eg 7 106. 
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106. The remote or prediſponing, and 
the occaſional cauſes of fevers, have been 
amply treated of by almoſt every author 
who has written on fevers, and by ſeveral 
of them in a moſt ſatisfactory manner. 


But, with regard to the proximate cauſe, or 


the nature of that particular ſtimulus, by 
which the acceſſion of a fever is brought 
on, theſe authors have not been ſo explicit. 
Many who have eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, as well for their extenſive prac- 
tice, as for their genius and learning, have 


ſpoken of am explanation of the proximate 


cauſe of fever as a thing rather to be wifh⸗ 


ed for than expected from the preſent ſtate 


of our knowledge with reſpect to the in- 
ternal oeconomy of the ſyſtem. The late 
Sir John Pringle, whoſe abilities as a phi- 
loſopher and phyſician gained him conſi- 
derable reputation, when treating of this 
ſubject in his obſervations on the diſeaſe 
of the army, ſays, * Thus far we have en- 


* deavoured to trace the remote, the pre- 
* diſponing, and the occaſional cauſes of 
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© theſe Sent and it were to be wiſhed, that, 
with the ſame probability, we could ex- 
* plain the catſa proxima, or immediate 
* cauſe, that is, could ſhow how theſe viti- 
* ated humours act upon the vital principle, 
* ſo as to excite. a fever of a remitting or 


_ © intermitting form, accompanied with ſuch 


* ſymptoms as mentioned above. But, in 


* theſe., reſearches, as ſo much depends on 
the action of parts which have laws pe- 
* culiar to themſelves, and are imperfectly 


* known, it ſeems better not to form an hy- 


* potheſes at preſent, but to wait till far- 


ther diſcoveries be made in the animal 


* oeconomy . It is, no doubt, by a more 
particular intimacy with theſe laws, or, at 
leaſt, with as many of them as can, from 
faithful obſervations, be made evident, that 
we can ever expect to arrive at any real 

improvement in the knowledge of our in- 


ternal oeconomy, and of the manner in 


which the cauſes, of diſeaſes act on the ſy- 
ſtem. 


* Quarto edit. London, 1765, pag. 186. 
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tem- This is the plan which 1 ſhall en- 
dea vour to proſecute, and what I wiſh to 
recommend in the ſtrongeſt manner to thoſe 


who may have more abilities and time for 


ſuch inquiries. 


10%. Many are the ingenious theories 
which have been ſucceſſively publiſhed, 
from the moſt early ages of phyſie, to this 
day, relative to the proximate cauſe of fe- 
ver. Each of them has had its votaries, 
who have ſupported its credit for ſome time, 


but has, at laſt, been obliged to give way 


to others more novel and more ſuited to 
the prevailing doctrine, or the ſtate of me- 


dicine. This has been uniformly the fate 


of almoſt every ' hypotheſis explanatory of 
this point in ancient or modern authors, 
principally from the neglect of æ regular 


inquiry into the nature and properties of 


the living principle, of the power of the 
nerves. in conducting it, and of various 
ſympathies ariſing in the body, from the 
application of different ſtimuli, eſpecially 
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to the ſkin, ſtomach; and bowels, where 
their, operation, in many caſes, is ſo gra- 
dual and ſo ſlow as not to be eaſily percei- 
ved until ſome conſiderable change is 
brought on the ſyſtem. This is, perhaps, 
the method which ought to have been a- 
dopted for obtaining a regular progreflive 
improvement in the knowledge of diſeaſes 
and their cauſes. But the philoſophy of the 
ancients was ſo exceedingly limited with 
regard to the animal oeconomy, that they 
had not data ſufficient for the proſecution 
of ſuch a plan. And the moderns, not- 
withſtanding their ſuperior advantages, 
have, in general, either neglected it alto- 
gether, or proceeded ſo feebly as to afford 
us very little benefit from their labours. 
It is true, ſince the time of Doctors Stahl 
and Hoffman, the ſtudy of the human body 
as an animated machine, has been more 
cultivated than formerly, and, of courſe, 
the eſſects of the paſſions and affections of 
the mind on the body, and of various ſti- 
muli applied to its nerves, are now better 

under- 
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underftood;; But, notwithſtanding this fa- 
vourable turn to our medical philoſophy, 
we have not made ſuch advances as might 
have been expected. It is an evident de- 
fe in this ſpecies of knowledge which 
leads the practical phyſician unavoidably 
into empyriciſm “. For, in many inſtances, 

| not 


Here I muſt not be underſtood to genen any MG 
reſpectful idea to the word empyric, notwithſtanding a \ 
number of low, illiterate, and, I may ſay, dangerous 
men, who vend their noſtrums to patients they never 
ſee, and for diſeaſes they know nothing of, have ac- 
_ quired that name, It is only the ingenious and learn- 
ed men of experience and. obſervation whom I mean to 
honour with that appellation, from whom the practice 
of phyſic, in the cure of diſeaſes, has received much 
more improvement than has been afforded us by the 
dogmatic ſect. As the dogmatiſts had Hippocrates the 
father of phyſic for their founder, they were followed 
by the moſt. reſpeCtable of the Grecian and Arabian 
phyſicians, from whom, till about the fifteenth, or, 1 
may ſay, the ſixteenth century, was learnt all that was 
known relative to the ſtructure of the human body, 
the animal oeconomy, the nature of diſeaſes, their re- 
mote and proximate cauſes, the qualities of ſimple and 
compound 
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not being able to diſeover the true cauſe of 
the diſeaſe, he is obliged to be directed by 
his experience to ſuch remedies and appli- 
cations as he has found to be ſucceſsful in 


compound medicines, and . manner of their applica- 
tion in the cure of morbid ſtates of the body; but with 
very little improvement from the time of their founder 
or his commentator Galen. During which period of 


about two thouſand years, there were a ſet of men not 
altogether ignorant of the doctrine of che ancient phy- 


ſicians, but who applied themſelves more particularly 
in ſearching after remedies for the cure of diſeaſes, 
without troubling themſelves much as to the nature and 
cauſes of them, and with ſuch ſucceſs 2s gained them 
ſometimes reputation for the efficacy of their medi- 
cines. Theſe being once eſtabliſhed, they came to be 
adopted by the dogmatiſts themſelves, in whoſe hands, 


-I muſt own, they were employed with greater advan- 


tage. But, at the head of our modern empyrics, we 


* muſt certainly place Paracelſus, whoſe hiſtory being 
well known, I ſhall only mention his thorough con- 


tempt of Hippocrates, Galen, and their followers ; his 
introducing into practice chemical preparations, with- 
out paying much regard to the original cauſes of diſ- 
orders, it being a ſaying with ſuch men, non intereſe 
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The medical profedſors i in univerſities, and moſ} other 
— phyficians, pretend to be dogmatics, or - with 
to be thought 'ib ; but, from what I have been able to 
obſerve in their writings, and from repeated converſa- 
tions with many learned men amongſt them, they ap- 
pear to me; in practice, to belong more to the empyrit 


than the other ſect. Nor can it well be otherwiſe 


for; in ſuck difeiſes, whoſe cauſts cannot he 


. traced, or s operation on the Hite is s Vat ob- 


ſeurely ut they are often obliged to preſcribe 
rather according to the ſymptoms than to the original 
cauſe of the diſorder, or, in their uncertainty as to the 
preciſe nature of the diſcaſe, to order ſuch means of xr re- 


covery as they have from experience found to be ſuc- 


ceſif in finila# caſes.” 

From this ſhort view of the Practice of plyicians i in 
peneral, it moſt be nent to 'inipoſſible for even the 
moſt eminent in their profeſſion, ſtrictliy to maintain the 
| charatter' of a e r wx notwithſtanding. their 
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contribute to the eure, they are dignified 


with the appellation of ſpecific, a word we 
Li i are ſuppoſed ſometimes to uſe to conceal 
19 our ignorance, with reſpect to the qualities 
Tt of ſome remedies, as we have been at other 
Ii times accuſed of ſhielding ourſelves under 
1/4 the word nervous, when we are ignorant 
1 of the nature of the diforder. 1 could with, 
f N lj : no doubt, to haye i it in my power to wipe | 
it | of ha odium thrown on our. To ee 
[| Wi © 4 As 1} p45 4 '£ By © | 207; FR + 4 10 4 
4 i im xy they « can >cquire thoſe 1 in phy- 
WA . ſic capable of directing them to the moſt ſucceſsful 
1 treatment of their patients; yet, there are many inſtan- 
1 | ces in which, not only from the obſcure nature of the 
4 | 1 diſcaſe, but ſotnetimes their ignorance of the preciſe o- 
1 peration of the medicine given in the cure of it, they 
1 bl | are, under the neceflity of proceeding on the empyrical 
. "i practice. This, on account of their ſuperior knowledge 4 
1 of the animal body, and diſeaſes in general, will al- 
| ny ways be conducted with greater ſafety and ſacceſs than T 
1 by the mere empyric, ho endeavours to compenſate a 
ml for his i ignorance in theſe reſpects, by a boldneſs i in his 
4. "08 pradtice, v which i is frequently attended with danger. 
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but ſhould be fil more ſolicitous, for the 
beneſit of oritafikind,//to, 3 to explain 
ſome circumſtances relative to fevers, and 
their cure, which are at at preſent involved in 
ſome obſeutity, and, particularly, n re- 
gard W een cauſe. 4 


1 * | 
Y 4.731 4 65 * 1 2 18 1 $7 2 10 * 


108. If the Aeg & e 3 of 
it, I would ineline to give the firſt place to 
the moſt ſimple, than to thoſe leuſt compli- 
cated; and afterwards proceed to the 3 
deration of ſuch as are more complex, w 
_ regard to their cauſes. But we can 1 
ly a little way on this plan, unleſs we were 
to take in thoſe fevers which ariſe from 
ſpecific contagion, as the ſmall-pox, mea- 
les, chincough, &c. the conſideration of 
which I chooſe to reſerve for another part 
of this work. This way of denominating 
fevers as ſimple, complicated, or complex, 
is uncommon. But the propriety of it, af- 
ter we have taken a farther view of their 
cauſes, will not, I imagine, be diſputed; Thus, 
a catarrh ariſing ſolely from an application 
of 


/ 


| pf cold to the body, as ſholl be ſhown in 
. Sec. V. is, perhaps, the moſt ſimple of all 
1 febrile diſeaſes. A catarrhal fever, which 
\ vdbriginates from the ſame cauſe, acting more 
. powerfully on the ſyſtem, as will appear in 
| Sect. VI. is a more formidable: diſeaſe, but 
| 3s of a ſimple nature with reſpe& to the 
cauſe: producing it. But the bilious. fever, 
as will afterwards. appear, is compounded 
of the catarrhal fever with the cholera, or, 
Bk atleaſt, with that morbid ſecretion of bile, 
{| _ which will be ſhowmn in Set VII. 40 pre- 
eceieae the attack of that diſcaſe;/and to be tlis 
effect of the heat of the ſummer or of the 
climate. On which account, though the 
cholera is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a febrile 
diſorder, I propoſe to treat of it, previous 
to the coſideration of what is called the au- 
 tumhal-fevers, with which it is ſo intimate- 
TIRE be 
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_  - 109. Another cauſe of fevers, and, per- 
haps, the moſt univerſal, is the marſh miaſ- 
ma, which 18 capable of producing fevers 
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tion with other cauſes. Authors, for the 
moſt part, ſpeak doubtfully as to che pre 
ciſe nature of this miaſma. But, from its 


origin, and effects on” our” ſyſtem; there 


can remain little doubt as te this point. 
The greateſt quantity of it ariſes from fen- 


ny and warſhy grounds," more or lefb n- 


pregnated with putrid exhalatiors from an 


immenſe quantity of eorrupting vegetable 
ond animal ſubſtances. Its activity in pro- 

g feyers is heightened by all ſuch eir- 
cumſtances as increaſe putrefaction, and 


promote the evaporation of it, as heat and 
moiſture. Of courſe; che moſt unhealthy 
putrid vapours, and the warmer the fum- 


mer or climate, the greater is the danger. 


ſons of the year, covered with water, this 
prevents the putrid miaſma from riſing in 
any conſiderable quantity, and, of courſe, 
| the 
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fewer anc Jofo:vickewts: Mor 
when, from the great evaporation occa- 
ſioned by a hot ſummer, the ground is 
then aquatic plants, inſects, and reptiles 
dying and corrupting, produce vapours of 
a moſt malignant nature. Something ſi- 
milar to this is obſerved in che Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, and in Africa, where, as in o- 
ther countries, the drieſt and beſt ventilated 
ſituations are the moſt healthy, and during 
thoſe months of the year when little or no 
rains fall, and they are refreſhed with gentle 


4 
® 


| breezes. from the ſea, nay, even in the 


rainy months, ſickneſs, in general, is not re- 
markable. But, ſoon after the rain ceaſes, 
a conſiderable evaporation takes place every 
where, but eſpecially in the low grounds, 


. which become marſhy at that ſeaſon of the 


year, and bilious fevers of the remittent 
and intermittent kind, diarrhoeasand dyſen- 
teries, are frequent, and often dangerous. 


110. 
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110. Although authors appear tuniverſal- 
Nee that marſn miaſma is the moſt 
general eauſe of fevers, and give the moſt 
undeniable proofs of its eifects, yet we are 
not to conelude marſhes and fenny places 
to be the ſole ſources of this miaſma;- 
ſuch places; no doubt; it is in the greateſt 
quantity and moſt active. For, I am co 
ſident chat more eee 
1 * it eannot - «-pibpany eee 
minated marſhy, this miaſma decreaſing in 
its power, in proportion to the diminutien 
of the heat and moiſture to 'whiel the 
ground from whence it ariſes is expoſed. 
Hence we have little to apprehend from the 
putrid miaſma raiſed by the heat of the ſun, 
from what may be called” the arable lands 
in this country, unleſs in ſeaſons remark- 
ably hot and moiſt, becauſe it ſeldom has 
ſufficient power of itſelf to produce feyers, 
but aQs in conjunction with other cables, 
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121. The moſt active cauſe of fevers hi- 
0 i human contagion, 
which is rn fevers of the 
eee eee 
In camps, human contsgion ariſes] chiefly 
from the privies. But it is found to have 
fill greater effects on our ſyſtem in eroud- 
ed hoſpitals and jails, where, it attains its 
higheſt degree of virulenee, from the ex- 
crementitious. effluvia of the. ſick, and per- 
ſons, dying of putrid diſtempers. It ha 
been repeatedly obſerved, and is nom ag 
to be a fact, that this malignant vapour be» 
comes more ſuddenly, contagious and pow- 
erful in its effects, ſome time aſter it has 
been thrown off from the body, or from 


excrementitious matter accidentally collec 


ted in the apartments of the ſick, eſpecial- 
ly when it is imbibed by blankets, or wool- 
len or cotton cloths, which. retain, it for a 
conſiderable. t time in a moſt contagious ſtate. 
This ſeems to ariſe not only from an accu- 


mulation of it in the woollen, cotton, &c. 
uſed 


* 
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uſed by the ſick, but probably Grd its-ac- | 
quiring a greater degree of putrefaction by 


heat and moiſture z. which laſt circumſtance 


often occurs from the bed-clothes being 


packed up for the waſn-houſe, but, from 
hurry, inattention, or ſome other accident, 


have been neglected to be ſent there v. Sir 
John Pringle gives a remarkable proof of 


the truth of this obſervation; for, of twen- 


ty three journey men taken ill of the hoſ- 


pital fever, from being employed by a 
tradeſman of Ghent in refitting ſome infec- 
ted tents, only ſix recovered ; which ſhows 
the high degree of peſtilential malignancy 
this infectious matter ſometimes acquires. 

112. But, as we have remarked in pa- 
rag. 110, that ſwamps and fenny grounds 


are not the only ſourſes of marſh miaſma, 


in like manner, we may here obſerve, that 


jails, hoſpitals, and ſhips crouded with men, 


are not the ſole. places from which human 
We 19 a cContagion 


„ 


vid. Dr Lind's Eday on Fevers and Infection, 


London, 1763, p. 38. 


* 


* 
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contagion may derive its origin; for it is 
to be found in private families, eſpecially 
of the lower ſort, in populous towns and 
villages, where, from the particular fitua- 
tion of their houſes, there cannot be a free 
circulation of air. But it is eſpecially to 
be aſcribed to a total neglect of cleanlineſs 
in their perſons and houſes, which is ſo fre- 
quent an attendant of poverty. This o- 
bliges them to live in 'a foul and unwhole- © 
ſome air, and "notwithſtanding the power 
of habit, ſubjects them to fevers, particular- 
1y in the fummer months. Hence the rea- 
ſon why fuch people rear up ſo few chil- 
dren, in proportion to the number born, 
is obvious. A ſmaller quantity of the 
Tame unwholeſome human effluvia muſt 
exiſt in every large city and town, and, 
from this, moſt probably, ariſes the chief 
difference between the town and country 
air: For, although the former is not, in 
the generality of houſes, ſufficient of itſelf 
to prove the cauſes of diſeaſes, yet, when 


\ 


a 
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always adds to their OST 1 ran 


W 13. The wells mne has wn 7 | 


to a be of a putrid nature, (parag. 109.) and 


the human contagion of jails and hoſpitals 


appear evidently to be ſo ; but may alſo 
contain the ſpecific contagion. of the diſ- 


eaſes with which the ſick were afflicted, 


and it is from this laſt circumſtance chief- 


ly, that they differ from each other: For, 


when the marſh miaſma has acquired ai de- 
gree of noxious power equal to the human 
contagion in jails and hoſpitals, the diſeaſes 


ariſing from it are nearly the ſame, as has 
been remarked by many medical practition- 


ers of character and accurate obſervation. 
I know, from ſeveral converſations with the 
late Sir John Pringle, on the ſubject of 


fevers, that he was of this opinion; and I 


obſerve in his medical annotations in ma- 
nuſcript, bequeathed to the Royal College 
of Phyſicians in Edinburgh, ſeveral obſer- 


vations confirming this fact. He particu- 
e larly 
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they are brought about by other means, it 
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7 larly mentions a converſation he had in 
! June 1764, with Count Carburi in Academ, 
| Tourin. Medicin. Primar. Profeſ. when in 


London, at which time Sir John having | 
given to the Count a detail of our jail and 
hoſpital fevers, with their chief ſymptoms, 
Count Carburi told him, that they exactly 
correſponded with thoſe of the malignant 
fever in his country, and did not doubt, 
notwithſtanding his patients in the hoſpital 
breathed a tolerably good air, and though 
he had never ſeen any feyers in jails, that 
their malignant fevers might ariſe from 
ſome degree of putrefaction in the atmoſ- 

phere, in a climate ſo much warmer than 
ours . And, in another place of the fame 
Med. Annot. Sir John ſays, that, in Auguſt 
1770, upon converſing with Dr Macken- 
zie, who lived eight years at Smyrna, and 

| theſe laſt thirty at Conſtantinople, I found, 
* that the common endemic peſtilential fe- 
ver of Conſtantinople, is the ſame with 
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* our Jail or hoſpital fever, and they call the 


* ſame diſtemper, when raiſed to a greater 


height, the plague, that is, when to the 
ordinary ſymptoms were F Jones bubos 
and carbuncles .. 

114. From this view of the nature and 
origin of marſh miaſma, and human con- 
tagion, it will appear, that, with the con- 
currence or abſence of particular cireum- 
ſtances, tending to increaſe or diminiſh 
their noxious power, they muſt, in diffe- 
rent times and places, exiſt with various 
degrees of ſtrength. Sometimes they are 
ſcarcely capable, without the conjunction 


of other cauſes, of producing fever. Whilſt, 


at other times, they may be of ſo noxious 
a nature, as to affect the moſt robuſt in a 


few minutes after they have been received, 


with the uſual ſymptoms of their malig- 
nant tendency. And we can frequently 
obſerve intermediate degrees of their ma- 

ac # lignity, 


„Vol. viii. p. 72. 
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lignity, both with regard to the power of 
the noxious effluvia, and alſo to the force 
of the ſyſtem, from habit, to reſiſt their ef- 

fects, (parag. 46. and 47.) For marſh mi- 
aſma is not, in all ſeaſons, poſſeſſed of the 
ſame degree of virulence; and it is not for 
ſome time after jails and hoſpitals have been 
crouded, that the contagious vapour attains 
its higbeſt degree of malignancy; during 
which period, and afterwards, perſons in 
Jail, and patients in. the hoſpital, with the 
nurſes, and other attendants of the ſick, 
are taken ill, one after another, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of their ſyſtem to re- 
ſiſt the effects of the putrid contagion, 
whilſt ſeveral of them eſcape the fever for 
a conſiderable time, and ſome altogether, 
as if, from the habit of living in this foul 
air, it loſt, in ſome degree, that power of 
infection it appears to poſſeſs over ſtran- 
gers, or thoſe newly admitted. 
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115. The manner in which contagion in 
general comes, at firſt, to affect our ſyſtem, 
iy e, "has 
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has ab. yet been elearly ning abough 

authors have mentioned four different ways 

by which the matter of infection may en- 

ter the body, and prove the cauſes of diſ- 
eaſes: 1}, By the pores of the ſkin: 245), 
By reſpiration: 3dly, By inoculation : And, 
_ 4thly, By the faliva ſwallowed and taken 
into the ſtomach. 


vi", i As to ad firſt, by the pores of the 

ſkin, I never could in my own, or from the 
practice of others, find ſufficient certainty of 
its taking place: For, in the very few in- 

ſtances that might be alledged in proof of 
this hypotheſis, they muſt, from the con- 
tact of a morbid with a ſound body, be re- 
ferred to the head of inoculation, and not 
to that of a general abſorption of malignant 
vapours by the ſkin, which I hold to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Nor is there, as far 
as I know, any direct evidence of it. | 


117. That of reſpiration is more plau- 
Able, f from an opinion that univerſally pre- 
* | valls, 
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vails, of contagious matter entering the cir- 
culation in this way, and proving the 
ſource of diſeaſes. But this is by no means 


made evident from obſervation, or the hi- 


ſtory of diſeaſes; for, if the abſorbents on 


the internal ſurface of the bronchi and ve- 


ſicles of the lungs are an inlet to the cauſes 
of putrid or other diſeaſes, it is moſt ſur- 
priſing that this viſcus is not always affec- 
ted in theſe diſorders, which it certainly is 
not. It is true, that the matter of infection 
may enter the trachea and its branches with 
the air inſpired; but it is immediately re- 
turned in reſpiration. HBeſides, the conſtant 
emiſſion of moiſture from the internal ſur- 
face of the veſicles of the bronchi, and the 
exhalation of this moiſture with the air in 
reſpiration, are moſt unfavourable circum- 
ſtances to the entry of infection by the 
lungs. In this way, nature appears to have 
provided againſt ſuch accidents, otherwiſe 
it would have been almoſt impoſſible for 


any perſon to breathe in an infected air 


withaue- receiving the infection, the con- 
trary 


: 


a 
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trary of which we experience every day in 


hoſpitals, and other apartments of the ſick. 
J know, that a morbid affection of the lungs 
may be brought on by a perſon lying in 
bed with another under a phthiſis pulmo- 
nalis, and that the ſame diſeaſe may termi- 
nate in open ſores in the lungs; but this 
muſt be conſidered more as a ſpecies of in- 
_ oculation, than as a cauſe acting on the 
ſyſtem at large, and produeing theſe effects. 
Neither can the topical inflammations of 
the lungs we ſometimes meet with in the 
courſe of diſeaſes, be accounted for in this 
way, becauſe they can, in general, be di- 
ſtinctly traced from other fources, ſuch as 
cold; &c. Another circumſtance which 
throws great diſcredir on this opinion, is 
the exquiſite irritability of the internal mem- 
brane of the bronchi, and veſicles of the | 
lungs, which eannot bear the application 
of any acrid fubſtance, without giving evi-, 
dent ſigns of its functions being more or 
leſs diſturbed; and ſome particular vapomfb, 
as A charcoal, 'burtting. 

ale: B b | brimſtone, 
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brimſtone, mephitic air, &c. act ſo power- 
fully, as in a ſhort time to put a ſtop to re- 
ſpiration, and, of courſe, to the vital mo- 
tions, which, if long continued, as has been 
obſerved in parag. 13. may end in death. 


— 


. 118. We have always had the cleareſt 
demonſtration of contagious diſeaſes being 
communicated by inoculation. In thoſe 

not accompanied with fever, as the vene- 
real diſorder, the itch, and ſome other dif- 
eaſes of the ſkin, it appears to be the gene- | 
ral and uniform manner in which they are 
propagated from one to another. But, in 
the infectious fevers from marſh miaſma, 
human, or ſpecific contagion, though we 
know that moſt of them may be produced 
in this way, and that the univerſal practice 
of inoculation for the ſmall pox, and, in 
ſome few inſtances, for the meaſles, ſets 
this matter beyond the poſſibility of doubt, 
with reſpect to theſe diſeaſes; yet, it is e- 
qually certain, that this is by no means the 
manner in which theſe diſtempers are com- 

municated 
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municated in what is called the natural 
way, For inoculation produces immedi- 
ately a mere topical diſorder, which gra- 
dually increaſes, but does not, till after ſix, 
eighr, or ten days, and ſometimes for a 
longer ſpace from the operation, affect the 
ſyſtem in general. Beſides theſe particu- 
lar circumſtances attending this manner of 
producing the diſorder, the ſymptoms, on 
the acceſſion of the fever through the pro- 
greſs of the eruption and maturation of the 
puſtles, are milder; and, with reſpect to 
danger, it is next to none, when com pared 
with the fatal conſequences of the diſtem- 
per caught in the ordinary manner; at 
which time, the cauſe of the ſmall prin; 
and of the other fevers juſt mentioned, 
muſt act in ſome other way on our ſyſtem, 
which I ſhall preſently endeavour to illu- 
ſtrate, and, at the ſame time, take under 
| conſideration ſuch circumſtances accom- 
panying the inoculated and natural ſmall 
pox, and likewiſe thoſe fevers ariſing from 
' marſh 
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= marſh miaſma, or human contagion, as may 
| | E tend to aint N | 
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= | 149. Tue e manner in re 165 
| cauſes of certain malignant fevers, ariſing, 

=: from marſh miaſma, human, or ſpecific 

|| $0 | contagion, are. ſuppoſed to get into our ha- 

1 | big, i is by the noxious effluvia taken in with 

By the air in reſpiration, , mixing with the ſa», 

1 liva, and, by deglutition, conveyed into the 

3Y ſtomach, where, by certain changes brought 

on the gaſtric fluids, and their particular 

ſtimulus on the nerves of the ſtomach and 

bowels, they prove the cauſe of fevers, dif- 
fering from one another, according to the 
1 nature of the infectious exhalation. This 

wn. I have always thought to be the moſt pro- 

4 ll | bable way that infections are received by 

= us, and of eee on our ſyſtem in the 
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Bee As am of opinion «bas all ona 
ſubſtances and ſpecific! contagion are capable 
of acting as a ferment on the ſaliva and 
contents of the primae viae, I have, in the 
preceding 
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preceding paragraph, mentioned certain 
morbid changes brought on the gaſtric flu- 
ids: after the infectious matter has been 
ſwallowed, and, previous to the acceſſion 


of the fever. This change, 1 ſuſpect, 
takes place previous to the acceſſion of 
thoſe fevers called nervous, putrid, or 


malignant, but eſpecially in the fevers 
known to ariſe from ſpecific contagion, as 
the chincough, meaſles, and ſmall pox. 
And, when we take a view of the general 
appearance of the ſmall pox caught in this 
way, and compare its malignancy, and of- 
ten fatal conſequences, with the mild ſort 
of the ſame diforder given by inoculation, 
which is ſo ſeldom attended with danger, 
we are naturally led to inquire into the 
cauſe of this difference between them, 
which, if our premiſes are juſt, T humbly” 
apprehend, will admit of ſome explanation. 
But, before we can enter on this ſubjeQ, it 
will be neceſſary, not only to conſider the 
progreſs of inoculation, but alſo ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as attend both the inoculated- 


and the natural ſmall pox, as are known to 
alleviate 
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alleviate the e diſeaſe or increaſe its 5 t, 
8810 e , bennett 
121. w hen we ED che 8 
RE of the variolous matter lodged in 
the ſkin by the point of a lancet or needle, 
gradually increaſes in quantity from its in- 
fecting the fluids extravaſated by the punc- 
ture, or ſecreted in the neighbourhood of 
it, and afterwards the infection is carried 
on to ſome diſtance beyond the puncture. 
All which time the patient is very little af- 
tected, complaining only of ſome: degree 
of heat and itchineſs in the part. The i in- 
fection appears to ſpread from its acting as 

a ferment “. But the ann in general, 
is 

* Sir John Pringle was informed by Mr Sutton, that, 
when a perſon is inoculated for the ſmall pox, who 
never had the diſtemper before, and has reccived the 
infection, if, the day after the inoculation, the point of 
a needle, pin, or lancet, be put into the puncture made 
for the inoculation, ſuch needle, pin, or Iancet, will be 
capable of giving the ſmall pox to another who has not 
formerly had the diſeaſe. This is a clear proof that 
the variolous matter acts as a ferment, that there is a 
local 
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is not apparently affected by it, un the 
matter has ſo increaſed in quantity, and, 
perhaps, in its activity, as to appear fluid 
under the cuticle, when it has probably at- 


tained its higheſt degree of infectious power, 


at which time there is an abſorption of it, 
and, upon getting into the circulation, it 


communicates the infection to the general 


maſs of fluids. This abſorption is evident 
from the patient complaining, ſome time 
before the acceſſion of the fever, of pain 


and ſome degree of ſwelling in the lym- 


phatic glands of the axilla, when the ino- 
culation has been performed in the arm. 


This ſymptom is not uniformly a conſe- 
quence of the abſorption of the variolous 
matter. But, when it does happen, it ſhows _ 


diſtinctly that the has taken 
place. 


2-4 5-16 


| 122. 


local generation of the ſmall pox matter, and that the 
diſeaſe is topical for ſore time; Med. Att. vol. viii. 
5. 548. | 
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122. There are ſome circumſtances: at- 


; tending the acceſſion and progreſs of the 


ſmall pox which merit attention, becauſe 
the violence and danger of this diſeaſe ap- 


pear to keep pace with the power in which 


they exiſt; and, firſt, of the effects of the 
topical application of the variolous matter 


in the part to which it was firſt: applied, 


and from whence the diſorder derives its 
origin. This is a circumſtance not ſuffi- 
ciently attended to. But, I am perſuaded, 


1 is of the utmoſt conſequence with regard 
to the future magnitude of the diſeaſe; for 


the whole ſyſtem, as in ſimilar caſes, muſt 
be more or leſs diſordered by ſympathy 


from the part firſt affected, which never 


can be ſo conſiderable from any external 


part of the body after inoculatibn, as When 


it proceeds from the ſtomach and bowels, 


where ſtimuli of every kind affe@ the ſy- 
ſtem in general more powerfully than when 
applied to any other part of the body. 
The fever which ptecedes the eruption, 
and continues through” the courſe of the 
diſorder, 
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diſorder, and its conſequences, heat, thirſt, 
debility, reſtleſſneſs, &c. depending, in a 
great meaſure, though not altogether, on 
the degree of this febrile ſtimulus; for, I 
ſuſpect, that, from the commencement of 
the action of the variolous matter on our 
fluids as a ferment, there is a tendency to 
fever from a general acrimony introduced 
into the blood, which gradually increaſes 
with the generation of the ſmall pox matter, 
but is, in ſome degree, abated on its being 
thrown out of the circulation on the ſur- 
face of the body, where it riſes in puſtules 
under the cuticle, : | 


123. It is not improbable, that the va- 
riolous ferment, acting on the gaſtric fluids 
previous to the acceſſion of the fever, and 
for ſome time afterwards, may be another 
reaſon why the diſeaſe runs on to a greater 
height and danger when it is caught in 
this way, than when given by inoculation, 
the ſpecific contagion being carried into 
the circulation from the primae viae, where 
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it has acted as a ferment, in greater quan- 
tity than from two or three variolous pu- 
ſtules on the ſurface of the ſkin. 


124. Every practitioner knows, that, 


when perſons are ſeized with the ſmall pox, 
either in the natural way or by inocula- 
tion, ſome have few or no puſtules, and the 
diſorder goes off without creating much 
diſturbance in the ſyſtem, whilſt others 
have an immenſe load of a malignant ſort: 
But this difference does not appear to ariſe 
from any particular acrimony in the blood 
previous to the infection, or to any pecu- 
liarity of conſtitution with which we are 
acquainted; for ſcrophulous children, and 
others with tettery ſores and blotches on 
their ſkin, or in ſome other way weakly 
and delicate, have ſometimes a very mild 


ſmall- pox: We every day fee others, ap- 


parently in good health, and with an ex- 


cellent conſtitution, die in conſequence of 
the malignaney of the diſeaſe. This dif- 


ference. may perhaps ariſe from ſome pe- 
: culiarity 


. - i * 
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culiarity in their ſyſtem, which ſubjects 
them to be affected in a much ſtronger 
manner than others by the particular ſti- 
mulus of the ſmall-pox matter: It may 
originate from a greater or leſs propenſity. 
in the blood itſelf to be affected with this 
particular ferment; from the degree of 
infectious power the ſmall-pox matter may 
poſſeſs; or from a greater or leſs degree 
of ſtrength in the digeſtive powers : For, 
when the. matter of infection is of a mild 
ſort, and the digeſtive powers are conſider- 
able, the nature of it may be ſo altered by 
thoſe. powers, as to prevent the ordinary 
effects of the infection on the body, which 
might take place in weaker conditions of 
the ſtomach and bowels. From this obſer- 
vation will appear a probable reaſon, why 
the cauſes. of diſeaſes do not operate uni- 
tormly on all perſons ; and why. ſome e- 
ſcape the infection of certain diſeaſes at 
one time, and are caught with it at another 
period, when the primae viae and ſyſtem 
are leſs capable of reſiſting its force; Hence 


the 
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the quantity of variolous matter, generated 


in the courle of the diſeaſe, may be various 
in different perſons ; or all the above cir- 
cumſtances may have their ſeparate ſhare 
in producing that variety of malignancy we 
every day meet with in this diſtemper. 

- 125. The quantity of the ſmall-pox mat- 
ter generated chiefly at the commence- 
ment, and partly through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, depends more on the degree of 
heat in which the patient is kept, on the 
acceſſion of the fever and afterwatds, than - 
on any other circumſtance with which we 
are acquainted. This gives the inoculated 
patients -a greater advantage over thoſe 
who are caught with the diſtemper in the 
natural way. In the one caſe, the patient 
being appriſed of the nature of the ap- 


| proaching diſorder, is put under a proper 
regulation of diet, and, when attacked with 


the fever, he is directed to keep as much 


out of bed as poſſible, to get ſometimes in- 


to 'the open air, to drink cold water, or 
ſubacid 
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ſubacid cold drink, and in general to keep + 
himſelf cool, which is known to depreſs 
the fever and mitigate the ſeverity of the 
ſymptoms. But, in the ordinary way 
of receiving the infection, the perſon, on 
the attack of the ſmall- pox fever, not know- 
ing the nature of it, and rather ſuſpecting 
it to ariſe from cold, or ſome other cauſe, 
he takes to his bed, which he is in ſome 
meaſure neceſſitated to do, on account of 

the violence of the ordinary ſymptoms, and 
a conſiderable proſtration of ſtrength, When, 
from a large fire in the room, an addition 
of bed- clothes, and warm drink, with a 
view to bring on a ſweat, all the ſymptoms 
are aggravated, the fever is increaſed, and 
the heat of the body becomes at laſt inſup- 
portable, which greatly augments the pow- 
er of the variolous matter as a ferment, 
and of courſe both quickens and increaſes 
the generation of it in our circulating 
fluids ; and this is commonly attended with 
a proportionable degree of virulence in the 
matter generated. From theſe circumſtan- 
FA | ces 
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ees the danger and fatality of this dreadful 
diſtemper' originate, and they ought to ad- 
monitſh us in all fevers, and eſpecially thoſe 
of a putrid tendency, to keep the body as 
cool as poſſible: For, beſides theſe effects 
of an exceſs of heat, it is always attended 
with a debility correſponding to the degree 
of heat ere up above the ſtandard in a 
| Ay ſkate * | 
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* About the end of May 17 51, when in the 4th 
regiment, then quartered at Glaſgow, where the ſmall- 
pox was at that time a frequent and fatal diſtemper, 
five companies of that regiment were ordered to march 
to Lanark, where in a few days the ſervice being per- 
formed for which they were ſent, they began their 
march for Strathphillen in the Highlands, to work on 
the military roads. Soon after we left Glaſgow, twelve 
or fourteen of the ſoldiers children were ſeized with 
the ſmall-pox fever. The weather turning out remar- 
kably cold, with a conſtant rain during our march, and 
the children being carried on horſeback in open pati- 
niers, with little more than a ſingle blanket to defend 
them from the cold and rain, I was under ſome appre- 


henſion of bad — from a ſituation ſo much 
| . expoſed; 
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mentioned ſuch circumſtances, relative to 


3 . I had bor ſome years v vorived 
the moſt ſalutary proofs of the advantage of patients be- 
ing kept remarkably cool in this diſorder. But my fears 
on that occaſion were ill founded; for the whole of the 
children had a mild and diſtinct ſort, more like the in- 
oculated than natural ſmall-pox; and they ſoon recos 
vered. From this period I took every opportunity of 
promulgating amongſt my medical acquaintance not 
only this piece of intelligence, but alſo 2 number of 
other inſtances which occurred afterwards, and ſhow- 
ed, in the clcareſt manner, the beneficial cffeQs of keep- 
ing perſons.under the ſmall-pox as cool as poſſible. In 
particular, I had ſome converſations with my learned 
and ingenious friends the late Sir John Pringle of Lon- 
don, and Doctors Whytt and Stevenſon of Edinburgh, 
all of whom were perfectly ſatisfied of the utility of this 
practice, which was confirmed by their own experience. 
But the timidity and caution of the dogmatiſt, by which 
is commonly underſtood the regular bred phyſician, 
was ill ſuited to the introduction of a general practice. 
The boldneſs and intrepidity of an empyric was neceſ- 
ſary, whoſe addreſs with the public, from poſitive aſſu- 
rances of ſucceſs, is better calculated to gain their fa- 
vour, than the qualified e of the dogmatiſt. 
Theſe 
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the inoculated and natural ſmall-pox, as, I 
imagine, not only tend to explain the na- 
ture of this diſorder, but likewiſe to throw 
ſome additional probability on the ſuppo- 
ſition of this and other infectious and ma- 
lignant fevers being commonly caugbt by 
ſwallowing the noxious miaſma, from 
which they take their origin, with the ſa- 
liva, 1 ought not to omit that oppreſſion, 
which is generally felt on the acceſſion of 
theſe fern. about the praecordia, great 

Sennen. 
Theſe qualifieations we e met with in Mr 
Sutton, to Whom the world in general lies under many 


obligations ; notwithſtanding ſome of his followers i in 
this country have perhaps carried this practice to an 
extreme. For, although we may go great lengths in 
cooling the body, hen the fever is high and the erup- 
tion conſiderable, yet in children, where the fever is 


moderate and the puſtules are few, there is not the leaſt : 


neceſſity of expoſing them naked at open windows to 
troſt and ſnow ; becauſe, with a certain degree of chill- 


neſs, the powers of the ſyſtem are weakened, and the 
body 'becomes more irritable, which I have often ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of thoſe convulſions with which 


children are ſometimes ſeized when in ſuch a ſituation. 
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ſiekneſs, often a vomiting” of phlegm and 


bilious matter, with an alleviation of ſymp- 
toms, ſometimes a diarrhoea, ſevere head- 
ach, pain in the loins, and a general debi- 
lity of body and mind. I know theſe 
ſymptoms are ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſym- 
pathy with the ſyſtem, in ſome other way 

acted on by the cauſe of the diſeaſe, though 

the preciſe manner in which this is ſuppo- 
| ſed to be done is by no means diſtinctly 
pointed out by any one who has written 
on this ſubject. I am therefore rather in- 
clined to become a convert to obſervation 
and facts, than to any theory, however in- 
genious ; for 1 cannot comprehend how 
the ſyſtem comes to be affected by the ac- 
tion of the cauſe of the diſeaſe in the my- 
ſterious manner in which this is ſaid to 
take place, but can eaſily perceive how this 
may be affected from its action on the pri- 
mae viae, I ſhall therefore proceed to give 
| ſuch farther evidence of it, as I humbly 
apprehend - will amount to as clear a proof 


Dd l 
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[| Ts of its truth, as the nature of ſuch a ſubjeQ 

= - wil admit. 

1: | 5 This opinion, that the infectious 

4 | effluvia of malignant fevers mixes with the 

Liv ſaliva, and afterwards gets into the ſtomach, 
| has been embraced by ſeveral phyſicians of 
2 character. Dr Turner, phyſician to the mi- 

f | litary hoſpitals in the Weſt Indies, in a let-, 


ter to Sir John Pringle, ſays, © That he e- 
* ſcaped the infection of the hoſpital fever 
6 by chewing tobacco during the time he 
63 * was on his viſits to the men in the hoſpi- 
* tal, imagining that all putrid and conta- 
0 gious effluvia entered and infected by the 
ſaliva, which he took great care not to 
ſwallow whilſt he viſited the ſicx “. Not- 
withſtanding the credit I incline to give to 
this ſuppoſition, yet, as it amounts to no 
more than a negative proof, I ſhall not in- 
fiſt on its being a direct evidence, till the 
fact be corroborated by more concluſive. 
| circum ſtances, 


IM Med. Annot. vol. 5. p- 472. 8 
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circumſtances. The ingenious Dr Lind of 
Haſlar, who, from the diſcharge of his 
duty in that hoſpital, independent of his 
other practice, muſt be equal to moſt of his 
contemporaries inexperienceandknowledge 

of fevers, and whoſe teſtimony, with regard 
to the facts relating to them, is ſomuch to be 
_ relied on, ſhows, in ſeveral parts of his wri- 
tings, his belief, that the contagion of fe- 
vers in general is taken in with the ſaliva: 
Of which knowledge he has availed him- 
ſelf in numberleſs inſtances, on the firſt at- 
tack of the ſymptoms from infection, by 
giving an emetic, encouraging perſpiration 
through the night, and ordering next day 
a laxative medicine to clear the bowels of 
the infectious poiſon. By which means the 
fever was in moſt caſes prevented, even by 
the emetic alone, as will appear more par- 
ticularly afterwards. And, in his excellent 
treatiſe on the means of preſerving the 
health of ſeamen, when treating of the ho- 
ſpital, or apartments of the ſick, he ſays, 
- n the ſpittle in infected places 

; is 
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* is juſtly deemed a means of ſooner acqui- 
| ring the taint, upon which account nei- 0 
i ther the nurſes, nor any one elſe, ſhould » 
de ſuffered to eat in the hoſpital . This 
obſer vation is made after adviſing fuch as 
are obliged to viſit the ſick, to keep con- 
ſtantly chewing ſomething, that they may 
be obliged to ſpit frequently. He farther 
remarks, It is uſual with ſome, for pre- 
© venting their ſwallowing ſpittle, to put 
© tobaceo in their mouths when attending 
about the diſeaſed; but thoſe who are in 
© conſtant uſe of chewing that plant, are 
© apt to let down part of its juice with their 
© ſaliva. I would adviſe ſuch perſons to 
Auſe a ſlice of the calamus aromaticus, dipt 
* in vinegar, and ſpit often f.“ And in his 
eſſay on the diſeaſes incident to Europeans 
in hot climates, publiſhed in 1768, when : 
on the ſubject of cutting down wood and 
other laborious employments on ſhore, he 
repeats the ſame advice, by cautioning per- 
02s FEE ſons 
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| ſons 4 engaged in unwholſome Places, 
never to W 1 88 l 


; 128. Though in general, the infe@tious 
effluvia of malignant fevers, act for ſome 
time on the ſyſtem, before the acceſſion of 
the fever, yet it frequently happens, when 
in a highly concentrated ſtate, proceeding 
from the bodies of perſons dying, from 
thoſe who have died of theſe fevers, or 
from the infectious matter accumulated in 
the foul hoſpital bedding, that perſons 
breathing theſe malignant vapours are ſei- 
zed immediately, or very ſoon after, with 
ſickneſs, debility, and other ſigns of an 
approaching fever. The contagious matter 
appears to act chiefly in the primae viae, 
and to have a conſiderable effect in inerea- 
ſing the ſecretions, particularly of the bile: 
For if, in ſuch a ſituation, an emetic is gi- 
ven, a quantity of phlegm and bite is thrown 
up, and the feyer is thereby often prevent- 
| | SO IG ed. 
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ed. If at this time the bowels are alſo 
cleared of their contents by a gentle pur- 
gative, and a free perſpiration is promoted 
through the enſuing night, our ſucceſs in 
throwing, as it were, the cauſe of the fever 
out of the body, is more certain. But, if 
no ſuch means are uſed, the fever comes 
on, and runs through its ordinary courſe. 
The following examples will throw more 
light on this ſubject. | 
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129. Mr Oſburn, ſurgeon's mate to the 
zd regiment of Guards, after his recovery 
from an hoſpital petechial fever, gave Sir - 
John Pringle, who attended him in his ill- 

- neſs, the following account of the manner 
in which he was ſeized: About the mid- 
dle of October 1758, the battalion of 
guards having changed their barracks and 

* quarters ; in conſequence of which, about 
a dozen of beds were ſent from the Cold- 
5 ſtream regiment to the regimental hoſpi- 
tal; theſe beds were packed up cloſe, and 


carried into one of the rooms, to be o- 
70 pened 


"6 
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* pened by the matron, in order to be re« 


© fitted and cleaned; - Mr Oſburn acciden- 


tally paſſing through the room in which 
© the beds lay, then juſt opened, at moſt he 


ky did not ſtay above a-minute, and was ſen- 
_ ©. ible of an offenſive ſmell, that in leſs t 
than half an hour he began to find him- 
* ſelf. indiſpoſed; but, being obliged to go 


out, continued walking for two hours, 


during which time his head and back be- 


* gan to ach, he felt an unuſual laſſitude, 
with alternate fits of heat and cold, 
had no appetite for his dinner, but was 
thirſty, and felt his pulſe quick and ſtrong; 


he went to bed early after drinking ſome 
white wine whey, ſweeted a little, ſlept | 


as uſual, and roſe in the morning 'refreſh- 
ed, went about his buſineſs, and found 

himſelf perfectly well. That evening he 
vent into company, and, though he drank. 
nothing that was ſtrong, ſtaid till three 
in the morning; during that time he felt 


all the ſymptoms returning. He took a 


© draught of milk and went to bed. Af- 
FT; | ter 


N 
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ter paſſing a very uneaſy night, he roſe | 
in the morning with a violent pain in his 
head and back, attended with a great an- 
* xietas praecordioru rdior! m, and oppreſſion at 
< his heart, and was ſo feeble on getting 
out of bed, that he tumbled down. How- 
ever, being of a plethoric habit, and ſub- 
"© je& to inflammatory diſorders, he took 
away at once twenty. ounces of blood; 
but, inſtead of being relieved, was ſenſible 
© of the increaſe of every ſymptom upon 
© theevacuation, and, in particular, was trou- 
bled with heat and thirſt. That evening 
Mr Fordyce would have had him take a 
vomit, but which he refuſed on account 
© of the violent pain in his head; he uſed 
+ only a ſaline mixture, with ſome of the 
© pulv, contrayerv. comp. He believes he 
became delirious that night, for he did 
© not recollect any thing that happened af- 
ter, unleſs in the moſt confuſed and im- 
perfect manner, except feeling a great 
pain in his eye-balls, with a moſt into- 
* lerable heat in his body, and a great an- 

| ry 
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_  -*-ſenfible, recollected no material f. 
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Dar or inquictude from that heat,” "Me" 


SGſburn concluded his {account ith ober: g 2 £ 
we That he awaked from his delirium 
in about three weeks, and, after ee 
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= 5 © unleſs being rroubled with a great des 
* fulneſs, and how and then pain n 
— legs. He was taken ill on the 16th of © 
October, which 'was the third day after 
"6 receiving the infection, and that was cal 
led alſo the third day of the fever #, * 
appears that the matron, and a ſoldier who . 
_ afliſted in opening out the bedding, 8 
found themſelves indiſpoſed in the fame- - 


1 e 


manner as Mr Oſburn had been; "and, af= - el, 


& 


ter their recovery, all of chen agreed == SY 


#Y 


| their account of the manner in which they 
received the infection on Saturday the I TINS 
but-it was not till Monday the roth that EY 
the ſoldier was obliged to take to his bed; 
aſter which the fever run through'its'ors - 
dinary courſe, % Bora a the N were 1 / 
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not of ſo dangerous a nature in this patient, 


as thoſe which accompanied Mr Oſburn's 


fever. This Sir John Pringle and Mr For- 


dice, who attended both patients, moſt 


juſtly attributed to the large quantity of 
blood taken from Mr Oſburn at the com 


meneement of the fever; for it is only 


when ſuch diſorders are combined with ca- 
tarrhal or inflammatory ſymptoms, that ve- 
neſection can be employed with advantage, 
or even. a Ken to the enten Ct 


1 
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130. "ap both theſe nn the cauſe; of the 
diſeaſe ated on the ſyſtem till the third 
day after receiving the infection, before 
its power had increaſed ſo far as to bring 
on the / acceſſion of the fever. At which 


time, although an emetie, and afterwards a 


cathartic, or ſuch a medicine as uſually. o- 
perates both ways, as a ſolution of two or 
three grains of tartar emetic, given in ſmall 
doſes, every two or three hours, till it has 
had its proper effect in freeing the primae 


viae of a morbid febrile colluvies, has the 
1 dow 5) moſt 


= 
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moſt ſalutary effects in mitigating he ſymp- 


toms,” and rendering the fever, through 

its coutſe, of a milder nature; yet it ſeldem 
. | 5 4 MY 1 3 * 

bas the effect to put a ſtop to the progreſs 


dpf the fever after the cauſe has operated for 


o conſiderable à time in the body. Not- 
wichſtanding, ſuch à practice certainly has 
the ſalutary conſequence of preventing the 
fever, when gone into immediately, or 


within a few hours after receiving the in- 


fection, as was the caſe with the matron, 
who, on the 14th, finding herſelf indiſpo- 
ſed, and ſuſpecting that ſhe had received 


the infection of the hoſpital fever from the 


bedding, took an emetie, and ſweated in 
the night, by which means ſhe eſcaped the 
fever, and continued in perfect healtn. 


* fy, 


a theory on a ſingle caſe, I ſhould conſider 
his doarine as dangerous, and not to be 
adopted, unleſs with the greateſt caution. 
But, where ſimilar inſtances happen fre- 
quently, not only in his own practice, but 
mn 
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131. If a perſon endeavoured to eſtabliſſi 
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in that of others, who had no particular 
theory to ſupport, or any thing elſe iu view 
than a bare narration of facts, heſitation is 
leſs, neceſſary. Every doctrine, however, 
concerning a ſubject ſo important as the 

health of mankinꝗ, ſhould be moſt ſtrictly 

and candidly examined. I ſhall, therefore, 


give ſuch other proofs of the infection of 
| malignant fevers being taken in with the 


ſaliva, as ſeem to ſupport this ſuppoſition 
with the higheſt degree of probability. 


And although I make not the leaſt doubt 


of their appearing ſo to many others, yet 
as it often happens that men reaſon very 
differently on the ſame fact, I do not ex- 
pect they will carry that preciſe degree of 


conviction to every one they have con- 


veyed to me, from the ſucceſs J have had 


in practice by following the method obſer- 


ved by the ſubſequent reſpeRable authors, 
when they ſuppoſed the e to have 
been * caught. 


. 
* 
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132. Sir Jo inge in his correſpon- 
W the phyſicians of the military 
hoſpitals in the Weſt Indies, on the ſubject 
of the yellow fever, has the following paſ- 
ſage: About the concluſion! of the fever 
in death, when the body is in the moſt 
* corrupted ſtate, then, indeed, the nurſes 
* were ſometimes infected from the offen- 
© five breath of the ſick; and, as they them- 
« ſelves imagined, moſtly at the time the 
patients were expiring. One of the mates, 


upon opening the body of a man who 


had died of the fever, was ſeized with 
all the ſymptoms; but being bled, and ha- 
* ving taken five grains of ipecacuan, with 
one grain of emetic tartar, thrice, at the 
diſtance of two hours between each doſe, 
he vomited and diſcharged by ſtool a 
great quantity of green bile, and was well 
* next: day. Dr Huck (now Saunders), 

© uſing the ſame method afterwards with 
* thoſe nurſes who ſeemed to have catched 
© the diſtemper, always ſucceeded.- But this 
f e was never conſiderable; for the 

re | * patients, 
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© patients; who, for other diſorders, lay in 


* the ſame ward, were ſeldom taken ill of 
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. 133 / Dr Lind, who writes in the * 


intelligent and diſtinct manner on the ſub- 


with ſeveral: who had been infected by 
patients in contagious fevers, they gene- 


rally compared the firſt impreſſion to an 
earthy diſagreeable ſcent, received into 


the ſtomach, as from a grave newly o- 
* pened, but not quite ſo raw as the eada- 
verous ſtench. This is a particular ſmell 
that cannot be deſcribed, though i it near- 
v IF? approaches to the diſagreeable affecting 


ſſcent from a perſon labouring under the 
_ © confluent ſmall pox at their turn, yet not 


ſo ſtrong; but it is well known to the at- 
tendants about the ſick, and the nurſes, 
as it uſually accompanies fevers of ex- 
treme malignity, and with peculiar diſ- 
charges from the bliſtered parts, may be 
an — the moſt conſtant ſymp- 
-* toms 


* 


* 
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ptoms of a bad fever“ The Doctor, 
| after informing us that the effects of the 
infection were almoſt inſtantaneous, | the 
perſon being immediately attacked with a 
ſhivering, ſickneſs, and other ſymptoms 
of its action on the ſyſtem, obſerves, That 
| q when, from ſuch complaints, there is juſt 
{. reaſon. to apprebend an imminent fever, 
then is the time for the advice of the 
© phyſician, as injproper treatment, or the 
© delay, of a few hours,” may produce ef- 
a fects beyond the power of medicine to 
remove. To all who. are ſuppoſed to be 
; infected by fevers, during this. ſtate of ri- 
gors, a gentle vomit is immediately to be 
« exhibited, before, the fever be formed, 
« and 3 the fulneſs and hardneſs of 
the pulſe renders i its operation dangerous. 
If the vomit be delayed too long, and e- 
2 ſpecially, if bleeding muſt precede it, the 
* moſt certain and favourable opportunity 
of Procuripg ſafety for the patient is paſt. 
The 
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,* Paper on Feyers and Infection, part ad, p. 62. 
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© The effects of this antidote are fo well 
non in the hoſpital, and have been ſo 


© fully eee by our repeated ere. 


© rience; that thoſe who are employed in 
the fever waärds, as ſoon as taken ſick, 
have immediate recoufſe thereto, and it 
© ſeldom fails to prevent the Ilneſs which 


Was Juſtly to be expected. I have found | 


it equally ſerviceable in Preventing relap- 


I "ſes, when it is given immediately after a 


return of the ſhiverings.” Ler me add, 
© that a Tobſe ſtool or two ſhould, at this 
5 time, be procured, either by means of 
© the emetic or of glyſters *. —There are 
now ſeveral” nurſes in the hoſpital | who 
have been five, ſix, or ſeven times infec- 


ted, atid thus ſucceſsfully treated; and I 


© have often had two or three of them ta- 
© ken” lt, in a week.” * am apt to think, 


tat an infection, from whatever impure 


fountain it is derived, does firſt diſcover 
- ſelf by aſſecting the ſtomach and inte- 
© ſtines. 


© Paper on Fevers and Infection, part 2d, P- 65. 
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t lines, It is uncommon to find a caſe of 
* this ſort which does not begin with ſhi- 
verings, commonly with a ſlight nauſea, 
often a vomiting. This agueiſh ſtate 
continues, with ſome, a ſhorter, with o- 
© thers; a longer time; after Whieh, a pain 
is often felt to dart, with violence, into 
* ſome one or other part. of the body“. 5 
From the Doctor's obſervations, as well as 


my own, the patt affected is ſometimes the 


head, at other times the back; the limbs 
are often affected with pains, ſimilar to thoſe 
of the rheumatiſm; and, in ſome particu- 
lar caſes; the pain attacks the breaſt, under 
the appearance of a pleuriſy or peripneu- 
mony. But, in every caſe, a looſeneſs ſus 
pervening early, or brought on by medi- 


cine, is, from its ſalutary effects, thought to. 
waſh away the contagious. poiſon, or to di- 
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be infectious, or which ariſe from the va- 
pour of putrid animal ſubſtances, and alſo 


to thoſe occaſioned by the putrid effluvia 


of ſwamps and marſhy grounds in hot ſea-' 


ſons and climates. In all which caſes, the 


ſtomach and bowels appear to be the parts 
firſt affected by the operation of the cauſe 


of the diſeaſe. Sometimes this is ſo flow, 
as ſcarcely to be perceptible to the patient; 


either from the weakneſs of the contagious: 
matter, or from the ſtrength of the patient; 
ſometimes from a peculiarity of fyſtem,. 
which is capable of reſiſting for a longer 
time than wſual the effects of fuch malig- 
nant vapours, as proves the eauſe of fevers; 
or it may ariſe from the habit which cer- 
tain people have acquired to reſiſt the cauſes 


of thele fevers. But, from whatever cir- 


cumſtance this gradual advancement of the 
diſeaſe may take its origin, we know, from 


experience, that, when the cauſe has ope- 


rated for any conſiderable time in the body, 
the fever, on its acceſſion, can ſeldom be 


prevented by the exhibition of emetics, ſu- 
dorifics, 


a : 
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dorifics, and laxatives, . notwithſtanding 
theſe remedies are of great ſervice in the 
mitigation of ſymptoms. But when, from 
the great power of theſe noxious vapours, 
their action on our ſyſtem is, from certaia 
effects, quickly perceived, theſe medicines 
given after removing the patient to a free 
air, and within a few hours of the time 
when the contagion was received, ſeldom 
fail of reſtoring ſuch perſons to perfect 
health. To illuſtrate this by an example; 
allow me to give an inſtance or two of the 
ſpeedy and ſurpriſing eſſects of the-marſh 
miaſma in the production of fevers, and of 
its influence on the body, according to the 
different manner in which the patients were 
treated after receiving the contagion. Lan- 
ciſius tells us, that thirty gentlemen and 
ladies, of the firſt rank and diſtinction in 
Rome, making an excurſion on a party of 
pleaſure, towards the mouth of the Tiber, 
upon the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, and 
blowing from the ſouth, over the putrid 
marſhes, twenty nine of them were imme-, 
diately 
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diately ſeized with a tertian fever. Or ta- 
ther allow me to ſay, that nothing being 
done to free the primae viae from the nox- 
ious vapour taken down with the 8 70 
| and i it continuing to act on the ſyſtem, a 

fever was brought on, correſponding to the 
nature of the cauſe then operating on the 
body. For, beſides the evidence already 
given of the ſucceſs which uſually follows 
the clearing of the alimentary canal, im- 
mediately after there was the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſon to fuppoſe the febrile contagion to have 
been ſwallowed, I ſhall contraſt this re- 
markable anecdote of Lanciſius, with a'fi- 
milar one from Dr Lind, but where the 
treatment and ſucceſs were different: 4 
4 company of gentlemen belonging to his 
* Majeſty” 5 ſhip the Phoenix, taking the 
* diverſion of hunting and ſhooting, at the 
mouth of the river Gambia, by follow- 
ing their game into a large ſwamp, were 
F all of them affected by its putrid effluvia. 
They were immediately ſeized with a 
f ſiekneßs, vomiting, headach, and a con- 


ſtant 
7 


I; » 
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© ſtant hawking and ſpitting, from à diſa- 
8 eh 'which (as they expreſſed 

© it} ſeemed to remain in their mouth and 
throat. Upon their returning to the ſhip, 
each of them was ordered à vomit, which 
immediately removed all thoſe com- 
plaintꝭ . ogg, 0165 4 eee 
myLot anal on dos 41.4 loft erb 
135 Were it neceſſary; org 
and obſervations might be advanced, ſimi- 
lar to thoſe already given, in ſupport of the 
opinion, that the Infectious matter of fe- 
vets is taken in with the ſaliya; and that 
the ſtomach and bowels are thereby firſt 
affected, and from them the reſt of the ſy- 
ſtem. But, when a proof of this kind is 
made as clear as the nature of the ſubject 

vill admit, the running over the tedious 
detail of a thouſand teſtimonies, in corro- 

boration of what has been already proved, 
muſt be as tireſome to the reader, as it 
would be to the writer. 1 8 n 
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panies the acceſſhon of a fever, is more like- 

ly to ariſe from that wonderful extended 
ſympathy which every part of the body has 
with the ſtomach and bowels, than to any 
other cauſe I can poſſibly ſuggeſt. Be- 
ſides, thoſe parts which are known to ſym- 


pathiſe in a particular manner with the pri- 
mae viae, frequently ſuffer in a remarkable 
manner on ſuch occaſions, as the head, the 


vital organs, the lumbar vertebrae, and the 


limbs. That phrenzy or high delitium, with 


which patients are ſometimes afflicted at 
the commencement of the malignant au- 


tumnal fevers,” and for which large bleed- 


ings have been often with ſo. much impro- 
priety ordered, have been frequently cured 


by a natural vomiting, excited by a quan- 
_ tity of bile and phlegm, or by emetics and 
laxatives, properly adminiſtered. . Hence 


this alarming ſymptom does not always a- 
riſe from an original affection of the brain, 


but * from e wich the primae 
Mala, 
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viae, when lokded with bile and other acrid 
colluvies, and where the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
appears firſt to exert its power. A phren- 
2y is frequently the firſt and immediate ef- 
fect of the putrid vapours of ſwamps, e- 
ſpecially in hot ſeaſons and elimates, parti- 
cularly when the febrile quickneſs of che 
pulſe is | accelerated” by violent exerciſe. 
This delirium is commonly taken as an un- 
equivocal fymptom of an ardent fever, and 
of courſe medical practitioners uſually be- 
gin their cure with large bleedings, but 
without ſueceſs; becauſe of the _ manifeſt 
injury they do in ſuch caſes; and of con- 
ſequence is a dangerous practice, as appears | 
from the delirium going off with a plenti- 
ful ſweat, but returning with its former 
violence about the ſame time next day, un- 
til the diſeaſe ſhows itſelf under the form 
of a remitting, or intermitting fever, as 
may be ſeen more particularly by conſult- 
ing Sir n _ NAGA of. the 
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136: L never received much i 
with regard to the origin ber 
conſulting meteorological tables, Which 

ſome philoſophers and ſocieties have carrĩi- 
ed on with ſuch minute exaQneſs. //\I'know _ 


that an exceſs of cold, and the long conti - 


nuance of eaſterly winds in the ſpring, are 
the principal cauſes of inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, rheumatiſms, and ſometimes of inter- 
mittents ; or, rather, that they occaſion re- 
lapſes in thoſe Who have been formerly af- 
flicted with ſuch diſorders. That an ex- 
ceſs of heat and of moiſture produce low 
malignant fevers, not at firſt remarkably in- 
fectious, but ſometimes become ſo, as it 
were by accident, from the magnitude of 
the diſeaſe, or numbers being lodged in the 
ſame apartment or hoſpital, ae g ey 

er IIg TEE: wor! en 
"149% ene <7 70 I al- 
ways ſuſpect human effluvia ſo much ac- 
cumulated and exalted in its powers, from 
the number and morbid condition of the 
fick, 


# 


ſick, to * a conſiderable mate i in i 
ſing the maliguity and infectious influence 
of thoſe fevers. In this way, ſuch fevers 
as have very little of infectious power un- 
der the ordinary form, in which they moſt 
commonly ſhow themſelves, become re- 
markably infectious, when, from a ſingu- 
larity in the caſe, bad treatment, foul air, 
or from all theſe circumſtances conjoined, | 
the diſeaſe is puſhed on to a higher degree 
of malignity and danger than uſual, 


138. A common continued fever of a 
mild ſort, has very little infectious power, 
and is commonly confined to the perſon 
accidentally expoſed to the cauſe which 
produced it. Sometimes ſuch fevers ſeize 
a whole family, not ſo much from the con- 
tagious power of the diſeaſe, as from a fi- 
milarity of conſtitution amongſt the chil= 
dren, diſpoſing them to be more readily 
affected than others“. This often happens 

: Ge = from 
» This circumſtance I have ſometimes obſerved to - 
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from the cold, or quick ſucceſſion 6f froſts, 
and open weather in the ſpring, when ſuch 
fevers frequently become endemic, but not 
properly contagious, the ſick having caught 
the diſtemper from the ſame general cauſe ; 
for nurſes, and other attendants, for the 
moſt part, eſcape the diſorder, ' (46. 114. 


124). The truth is, that no proper fever 
can be ſaid to be abſolutely without ſome 


degree of infectious power. But theſe juſt 
mentioned, and otliers to be taken notice 


of afterwards, have ſo little of contagion, 


when properly managed, that phyſicians 


ſeldom expreſs the WAITE ae on at 
head. | 


139. When ſuch circumſtances as are a- 
bove related; concur to heighten the malig- 
nity of the fever, and in ſome meaſure to 
alter its nature, they then become more or 
ſeſs Me Beta and I believe all febtile diſ= 

orders 


as place in children of the ſame family, living : at the 
diſtatice of fome mites from each other. 
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whatever,are, from foul air, and mal- 
treatment, capable of ſuch changes, a com- 
foul air a more rational way of accounting 
for the origin of what is called an Influen- 
za, than occult qualities in the air, which 
have been hunted after for ſo many cen- 
turies. The expreſſion is rather calculated 
to hide our ignorance, than to give the ſmal- 


N 
7 


leſt information relative to the ſource of + + 


us from thę remoteſt parts of the world, in 
woolen, cotton, and other materials capable 
of retaining the infection, and not from any 
malignant quality in the air, which conveys 
infection but a very ſhort way. Even the 
plague itſelf can ſcarcely be communicated 
by the air a few yards beyond the houſes 
infected. This peſtilential fever is uſually 
conveyed from one to another by contact 
with the diſeaſed, or from an accidental 
communication of goods. For we know 
chat in Turkey, where this dreadful diſ- 
temper ſweeps off annually ſuch numbers 
| of 
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of the inhabitants, that thoſe who are in 
healch can, with impunity, converſe with 
the convaleſcents when airing themſelves 
on the tops of their houſes, though there 
is only a parapet wall between them; The 
only precaution they uſe is, to avoid ſuch 
intercourſe when the wind blows directly 
from the perſon infected. But, when fe- 
vers become infeQious, and are communi» 
cated from one to another, the diſtemper 
caught being fimilar to that from which it 
took its origin, not only ſhows the great 
variety of ſpecific contagion which may ex- 
iſt, but alſo that it appears to act in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe as a ferment on our 
fluids, which is corroborated by the inocu- 
lation of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, plague, &c. 
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140. In this ſection I have related ſeve - 
ral facts and obſervations concerning the 
origin of fevers, their cauſes, their action 
on our ſyſtem, and ſuch other circumſtan- 
ces as I thought might lead to a more ſa- 
tisfactory explanation of certain phaeno- 
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mena of fevers, than has hitherto appear- 


rr 
remain ſtill to be treated of, which could 


| Not yet be accompliſhed; becauſe they are 
uliar to certain ſpecies of fevers. 
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141. IN the following diſſertation, I ſhall 
take no notice of that ſingular 
ſpecies of contagious catarrh known by 
the name of influenza, Being a fever ſui 
generis, it ought to be treated of ſeparately, 
and as a diſeaſe diſtin from the ſimple 
eatarrh, For the ſame reaſon, I ſhall poſt- 
pone the conſideration of thoſe coughs 
which ariſe from haemoptyſis, ſcrophula, 
and likewiſe from particular employments, 
as ropemaking, hemp and flax dreſſing, 
hewing of ſtones, &c. my deſign being | 
only to conſider the nature and ordinary 
eourſe of a ſimple catarrh. 


142. 


142. The — idea given N medical 
writers, of the nature of a catarrh, is taken 
from the ſuppoſition. of a permanent ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction of the excretory and 
ether ſmall veſſels af the ſkin ; by which 
means perſpiration being proportionably 
obſtructed, that acrid matter retained in 
the habit is ſuppoſed to be thrown; on the 
internal membrane of the noſe, fauces, 
bronchi, and other affected parts; and to 
give riſe to the ſeveral ſymptoms attending 
this diſorder. This opinion, concerning 
the nature and cauſe of a catarrh, appears 
ſo extremely plauſible, that it is not ſurpri- 
ſing it ſhould have received a . 15 
probation 7 tt at 
143. Indeed, an invariable effect of cold; 
during its application, is a diminution of 
perſpiration, from the conſtringing action 
of cold on the ſmall veſſels of the ſkin. 
But this uſually happens without any in- 
jury to the body; for the perſon no ſoon- 
er moves into a warmer air than his per- 
=, ſpiration 
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gard to the quantity of perſpiration, or de- 
gree of cold that may be endured with im- 


titude (100.). Shepherds in the moun- 


of winter furpriſingly ; and I have known 

the guides, where ſea-bathing is uſed, have 
the greateſt part of their bodies immerſed 
five or fix hours every day, for ſeveral 
months together, in water above forty de- 


grees colder than the temperature of their 


bodies. For, unleſs the cold is ſo intenſe, or 
continued ſo long as to affect the energy of 
the nerves, it produces no bad conſequen- 
ces. I mean not to ſay, that long- obſtruct- 
ed perſpiration is not hurtful to the conſti- 
tution; for certainly it is often a principal 


agent in the production of ſeurvy, dropſy, 


and other diſeaſes: But that a temporary 
obſtruction of perſpiration on catching cold, 
or at the commencement of a' catarrh, 
ſhould be the cauſe. of that diſeaſe, I have 
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never yet been able to comprehend. The 
ſpaſm on the veſlels of the ſkin, with ſome- 
times. a ſlight degree of rigour, about the 
beginning of the diſorder, returning at un- 
duration, can have very little influence. 
For although a free perſpiration contributes, 
in general, to the relief of the parts affec- 
ted, as ſhall afterwards be more particular- 
ly noticed, yet profuſe ſweats are not un- 
common during the continuance of the 
diſeaſe, without any alleviation of its ſymp- 
toms, when the cauſe of it has operated 
5 ſtrongly, on the ſyſtem, 8 THE: 


144. From the ſtatical experiments of 
Sanctorius and thoſe of our country man 
Dr James Keill, it appears that a conſide- - 
rable increaſe or diminution of perſpiration 
may take place in twenty-four hours with- 
out any apparent injury to health, or the 
ſmalleſt tendency to a cough or catarrh. 
Dr Keill, who was twice ſeized with a cold 


during the courſe of his ſtatical experi- 
: Hh ments, 
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ments, never perceived his perſpiration to 


be thereby diminiſhed. In conſequence of 


theſe repeated obſervations, accurately made 
during the courſe of his diſorder, he, in his 
ſtatical aphoriſms, declares, Adiapneuſtia 
© non eſt cauſa tuſſis *, and refers to his 


tables and obſervations for the truth of his 


aſſertion. In his Diſquiſitio Prima, entitled, 
Impedita Perſpiratio non eſt Frigoris ſuſcep- 
ti cauſa, taking a view. of the common, 
but erroneous opinion of obſtructed perſpi- 
ration being the cauſe of a catarrh, he ſays, 


At quam aliena a veritate eſt haec conclu- 


* ſho, obſervationes praecedentes manifeſte 
indicant; etenim eo quo frigus ſuſceptum 
eſt die, et per plures ſubſequentes, in qui- 
bus tuſſis graviter affligebat, nullo modo 

diminutam eſſe perſpirationem inveni- 

mus. Stabilitae igitur opinioni, et diu 
* Jam apud omnes receptae, ipſa experien- 
* tia refragatur; quae quidem per ſe ſatis 
eſt, cur homines, opinioni ſuae, non te- 
* naciter 


* 


4 Aphor. Static. p. 17. 1. I. 
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© plius\tueantur ;- at; ſi eam rationis etiam 
trutina ultra examinemus, leviſſimis ra- 
tionibus primum admiſſam inveniemus. 
Through the whole: of this diſſertation, and 


in ſeveral other parts of his writings, he is 


equally clear and diſtinct with regard to 
tbis point. The Doctor being fully con- 
vinced, from repeated experience, that ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration did not attend either 
the acceſſion or courſe of the catarrh, moſt 
juſtly concluded, that it could not poſſibly 
be the cauſe of the diſeaſe. He ſaw that 
the application of cold to the body, under 
certain circumſtances, or even to a ſmall 
part of it, was capable of producing that 


effect. But, not paying a proper regard to 


our internal oeconomy, nor attending ſuf- 
ficiently to the various effects of different 
ſtimuli on the ſyſtem, the ſympathy be- 


tween the nerves of the ſkin and thoſe: of 


the mucous glands, internal membrane of 
the noſe, fauces, and bronchi, when cold 
is applied in a general way, or to the ſur- 


face 
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face of any part of the body, ſo as to have 
ſuch'effe& on the nerves as ſhall be more 
particularly mentioned afterwards, he em- 
braces the wild opinion of -frigorific par- 
ticles entering the pores of the ſkin, mix- 
ing with the blood, and thereby occaſion- 
ing a coagulum or thickening of the whole 
maſs, in the ſame manner as thoſe par- 
tieles have been ſuppoſed to bring on the 
congelation of water in freezing. This ef- 
fect is certainly produced by a pri vation or 
— diminution of heat, and not by the intro- 
duction of thoſe imaginary particles, the 
exiſtence of which has never been demon- 
wh = | ſtrated. But, as it would be foreign to our 
MW: dieſign to enter on any explanation of this 
WI ' © - dodrine, we ſhall proceed to admit his facts, 
Wi without adopting his reaſoning upon them. 
U Neither ſhall I here examine the opinion 
164 of Sanctorius with regard to the cauſe of 
fevers. It is ſufficient for our preſent 
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1 purpoſe to ſhow what that very accurate 
ii and learned philoſopher had repeatedly ob- 
_-  - » ſerved from his experiments, that no hurt 
| aroſe 
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aroſe to the health of the body from 

ſtoppage of perſpiration in the winter. 

His words are, Adiapneuſtia, aeſtate ma- 

lignam febrem, hyeme vix minimam al- 

W ˙*·*Qᷣ corpora enim 
acriori perſpirabili aeſtate NG ſunt 
ee hyeme *. 8 
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75 Bit Indeed; abe pepe betten is 
nerves of the ſkin, from the application of 
a certain degree of cold, and thoſe of the 
internal membrane of the hronchi, is ſo 
remarkable, that many delicate perſons are 


immediately ſeized with a cough, When 


part of their body, and eſpecially their feet, 
have been expoſed to a ſevere cold, inde- 
pendent of the application of cold air to 
the lungs. And if, the inſtant à perſon 


perceives it to have this effect, he moves 
into a warmer ſituation, ſo as to become, 


in a ſhor: time, comfortably warm, the 
cough ſoon leaves him. But, if he ſhall re- 
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„ Med. Stat. ſect. 2. Aphor. 33. 
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main, or be unavoidably expoſed: to the 
cold for ſome time, the cough may continue 
for a longer or ſhorter period, and be at- 
tended with all the effects of a flight or ſe- 
vere catarrh, ann to the time he was 
ſo — | 


146. My late ingenious and learned 
friend Dr Whytt relates an uncommon and 
curious caſe of a girl of eight years of age, 


- whoſe ſyſtem had become irritable to a moſt 
extraordinary degree. But, as conſtantly 
happens, when a particular part of the 
body ſuffers more from this diſeaſed irrita- 
bility than the reſt, ſuch part is uniformly 
obſerved to ſympathiſe with every part of 
the body, which is ſtimulated more than 
the preternatural irritability of the ſyſtem 
can bear. 
the lungs which ſympathiſed ſo ſtrongly 
with the reſt of the body, and brought on 
- convulſive, or what may be properly cal- 


In the Doctor's patient it was 


led, a nervous cough, there being no ap- 
parent fixed diſeaſe in the breaſt. For, al- 


* 
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though the girl remained perfectly free 
from the cough, and with a natural pulſe, 
whilſt ſhe continued in a horizontal po- 
ſture in bed, yet, in ſtanding, kneeling, or 
in any other poſture, which required à 
ſtrong exertion of the muſcles; the pulſe 
roſe to near 200 beats in a minute, and the 
cough returned, but ceaſed again on lying 
down, and the pulſe alſo b returned to its 
natural ſtate. The principal view in the 
hiſtory of this caſe ſeems to have been, to 
ſhow the anodyne powers of warm bathing, 

when properly conducted, and that this 
remedy was ſuperior to any dry heat, to 
that given by warm wet flannels, and, in 
ſome caſes, even to opium itſelf. For, be- 
ſides the heat and moĩſture accompanying 
warm bathing, ſo agreeable to the nerves, 
and which recovers their powers in ſo re- 
markable a manner, (parag. 35.) the inex- 
preſſibly ſoft application of the water to 
the very delicate terminations of the ner- 
vous filaments on the ſurface. of the ſkin, 
has a very uncommon and remarkable ef- 
fect 
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in ſoothing the net ves, and leſſening 
the eee ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. 
But it was remarkable in this patient, that 


the application of cold to any part of the 


body, immediately brought on a fit, of 
coughing, whether in a horizontal poſition 

in bed, or in a ſtanding, or ſitting poſture. 
Nay, when the cough was ſtopped by the 
anodyne powers of the pediluvium, and 
whilſt her legs continued to be immerſed 

in it, if a bottle of cold water was applied 
to any part of her body, or her hands im- 
merſed in cold water, the cough was re- 


newed, but ceaſed in a ſhort time after re- 
moving the bottle or cold water from her 


hands, if her feet remained covered with 
the warm water. This might, no doubt, 


ariſe from the peculiar ſenſibility of the 
lungs, and the particular effect of ſtimuli, 


in general, on that weak part, (parag. 41. 
42.) But, it muſt alſo be remarked, that 
the ſtimulus of cold ſeems to be e h with 
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tion III. we come now to take à more par- 


ticular view of the effects of cold on the b 


body. This, in general, muſt be conſider- 
ed as ſalutary, from the aſſiſtance i it gives 
in regulating the ſtandard heat; and in pro- 


portion to its operation i in this. way, it muſt 
give more or leſs vigout to the ſyſtem. 


. Its tonic powers, during cold and dry ſea- 
ſons, in ſtrengthening the ſolids, and the 


uſe of the cold bath, when properly admi- 


niſtered, are likewiſe remarkable. But, if 


the cold be ſo intenſe as to diminiſh or di- 
ſturb the power of the nerves as condue- 


tors, and, of courſe, alter their natural 
mode of action in any particular part 


of che body, a morbid circulation, ſecre- 


tion, &c. | muſt take place in the part 
flight manner, the eſfects of it may be ſoon 


overcome by the ſtrength of the ſyſtem, 
the affected nerves being gradually brought 


to act in their natural manner. But, if the 
cold ſhall have operated ſo ſtrongly as to 
5 i induce 
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induce a more permanent moi bid afeRion 
of the nerves, then a general ſympathy of 
the ſyſtem. with the diſeaſed part, gradually 

takes place, (parag. 40. and 47.) and is ac- 

companied with a laſſitude and preterna- 
tural irritability,” approaching to chat of 
pain. This general uneaſineſs is known 
to every perſon 5 9A e eyer been Mes. 
with a cold. | TBI 4 


445. What js called nah in ak N 
rheums in the head and other parts of the 
body, ariſe from ſitting at open windows, 
. or being otherwiſe expoſed in cold 
weather. It ſeldom happens that the per- 
fon, ws. affected 3 is immediately ſenſible of 
any bad effects, from his body, ot part of 


it, being thus expoſed to the cold; It is 


not till the next day, or perhaps the ſecond 

or third day after, that he begins to com- 
if ws recolledt the cauſe of. his Wiener: 

49. This « common; . curious fa, i is 

ö ſnilar to What happens in the operation of 
o 11 the 


U 
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the cauſes ben Ger "BSE dite i s. TI 
the eotainericement' of their Action on ih 
body, ſome ne mu elap © before the ty- - 
ſtem it in general « can be affetted by them, {6 | 
as to ,r6duce the diſcate correſponding to . 
the nature of the cauſe. The {ſymptomatic 4 
fever, in conſequence of wounds, amp puta- 
tions, and other chirurgica! Spoof On 
the" body, is feldom 'confiderable” till che x 
third day after they have been performed. 
Thete i is, indeed, ſometimes 4 tendeney to | 

| fever flom the time of the accident br opt. 
ration, which gradually incteiles according 
to che degree of pain with which tlie Wound 
is attended. But the general cauſe of irfi- 
tation commonly requires ſome tay s before 
the whole fyſtem can be brought to ſympa- 
_ life with the ſearof the diſorder. Beſides, | 
from a law in the e beconomy, Ana. 
tions, in confequetee of wounds; arrive Hot * 
at any remarkable height til! about the ; 
third day, and they often riſe no ig 


Goa is "neceſſary for the produttion'of f 45. 
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1.30. I like manner, if any part of the 
body. is affected by the application of 
cold, ſo as to alter the natural mode of ac- 
tion in the nerves, by which a change is 
| brought on the circulation i in the ſmall veſ- 
ſels of that part, this commencement « of A 
diſorder may happen without pain, or any 
apparent ſign of morbid affeQion. For a 
light, deviation from the ordinary courſe 
5 of circulation in the capillary veſſels 1 18 not 
attended, for ſome time, with any, ſenſible 
inconvenience. But the effects of it in the 
part where ſuch change has taken place, 
and afterwards in the ſyſtem, muſt always 
be proportioned to the cauſe, and the 
ſtrength of conſtitution to reſiſt its force. 
This cauſe will go on ſlowly, to act with 
an imperceptible ſtimulus, (par. 47.) till the 
ſyſtem i in general i is affected by it, exciting 
more or leſs fever, or that kind of diſagree- 
able ſenſation over the body which gene- 
rally precedes the acceſſion of fevers. At 
this time the perſon complains of Pain in 
the part firſt affected, which is often unat- 
tended 
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with a part of it morbidly affefted, which 
" is forgenera,, but ſo little attended to, has 
been particularly taken notice of from par. 
49. to par. 59. where I have endeavoured 
to: ſhow ho certain ſtimuli chieffy affect 
particular parts of the body. In the pre- 
ſent, caſe, when a. perſon is ſeized with a 
cold, in the manner above mentioned, it 
ſeldom fails to affect the membrane of the 
noſe, ſometimes the amygdalae, and other 
glands about the throat; but more fre- 
ntly thoſe of the internal membrane of 
"the trachea and its branches, by which the 
natural ſecretion of all thoſe mucous glands 
is changed. The ſearętion, in general, is 
Increaſed and more acrid than uſual; and 
a conſiderable diſcharge of a thin ſharp 
rheum from the noſe, glands of the throat, 
4 fauces, takes place. The eyes are com- 
monly 
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monly dull 4nd wWätefy; And, from 4 ge- 
neral Twelling of ne membrana Schneide- 
riana, and collections of mucus, there is at 
unuſual difficulty of breathing through the 
noſe, accompanied with"i"Tenſe of Keavi- 


So 


neſs in the forchedd, and à dull ph above 
che frontal finuſes. Theſe complaints have 


ſometimes got · the name of .coriza and gra- 


edo. But the moſt conſtant complaint in 


à catarrh, is a'troubleſome-cough, ariſing 
from à morbid ſecretion of phlegm in the 
lungs; At firſt there is a tickling cough, 
from am fncreafed ſenſibility of the inter- 
nal membrane of the bronchi, with little or 
ne dlchiurge of mucts, from à ſpafmodlie 


conſtricktion of the exeretoties of the glands, 


and even of the ſmall branches of the brön- 


chi. But, ad this fpaſmodic affection goes 


_ 6, the expectoration gradually” increaſes, 


becomes thicker, and by degrees diminimes 
In quantity until the morbid ſecretion cea- 
ſes Witk the recovery of the patient: The 
cough; in general, returns in fits, and con- 
tinues till the accumulated! ſharp mucùs in 
Hot the 
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24 the lungs is expectorated. This expecto- 
ration is often retarded in ſevere fits of 
coughing, by a temporary ſpaſm and con- 
traction of the branches of che trachea, 
cauſing a wheezing, with an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion of fullneſs in the breãſt, which ariſes 
from ſome obſtruction to the paſſage of the 
air in reſpiration, and to the blood through 
the veſſels. of the lungs during the conti - 
nuance of the ſpaſm. The ſenſe of full- 
neſs uſually ſubſiſts till a quantity of phlegm 
is forced up from the lungs hy inceſſant 
coughing. · The perſon is then freed from 
the cough till the bronchi are again ſtimu- 
lated by another accumulation of mucus; 
In this way the cough goes on for an in- 
determinate time, according to the ſevetity 
of the diſorder, the conſtitution af the pa- 
tient, the manner in which he has been 
uegted, or has managed himſelf during the 
courſe of the diſeaſe ; for, after a flight 
degree of feveriſhneſs, whigh commonly 
_ attends this complaint for the firſt three or 
four days, goes off, though the cough con- 
tinues 
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tinues to be troubleſome ; yet, beiug free 


from pain or ſickneſs, and ſuppoſing him 


ſelf in other reſpects in good health, the 


diſorder in his breaſt is neglected. He is 
tempted, on account of buſineſs or pleaſure; 


to expoſe himſelf too freely to the cold air, 


by which means that preternatural irritabi- 


lity brought on the internal membrane of 
the bronchi is kept up, and the increaſed 

ſecretion and cough are often protracted for 
x conſiderable time. For, when the ſyſtem 


is once morbidly affected, or even after the 


patient has apparently recovered from his 
indiſpoſition, eauſes of the ſame kind, 
though greatly inferior to what was at firſt 
neceflary for the production of the diſcaſe, 
will exaſperate it, or ſubje& the perſon- to 
a relapſe often more ſevere than the firſt at- 
tacx. This ſeems to be the reaſon why 
people labouring under à catarrh, or juſt 
recovered from it, are ſo ſoon and ſo ſenſi⸗ 
W ee wed cold air. „ Boda, Urs 
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152. When a cough from a catarrh has 
continued for à conſiderable time, beſide 
the mucous) glands,” thoſe of the ſtomach 
come likewiſe to be affected. A larger ſe- 
cretion than uſual takes place, the appetite 
fails; and, from the ſympathy of the lungs 
with the ſtomach, (par. 43.) che cough be= 
comes more frequent and troubleſome;whith | 
explains the CE of emeties in coughs of 
jon eee e Jo Aren api ſo 
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the muedus glands, becauſe they are leſs 
capable of reſiſting the action of ſuch a de- 
gree of cold as is ſufficient to ptoduce' that 
diforder, than other parts of the body, 
(par. 41, and 42.) yet it ſometimes happens, 
from a peculiarity of conſtitution, but more 
frequently from the effects of ſome former 
diſeaſe, that particular parts of the body 
acquire a greater degree of irritability than 
the reſt, and of courſe are more liable to be 
alſeted*, It is in this n that inflam- 


| Kit eee 
0 * The late Dr John Clerk of Laber, "who was 
| deſervedly 
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mations of the eyes, agueiſh, ' rheumatic, 
and gouty complaints, diarrhoeas, fits of 
the gravel and ſtone, &c. are ſo frequently 
N 7 ? EET © f e nn © £3 3 4143 

ſicians in his time, in a letter to Sir John Pringle, en 
the lungs being the cauſe of a catarrh, or of other diſ- 
orders which are ſuppoſed to ariſe from cold, gives the 
following remarkable paſſage. With regard to the ſup- 


| poſed entry of moiſture by the lungs, he ſays, * This 


I doubt much, is not true, from my experience, and 
I know none apter to be affected by it. It is certain, 


if I paſs through a new waſhed room, my legs turn 
.* ſtiff, though the paſſage is of no longer duration than 


c a few ſeconds of time; and, if I continue in it a little 
© longer, the ſtiffneſs aſcends gradually, till it affects 


This gradual, though very quick influence, I cannot 
« aſcribe to the entry of moiſture by the lungs, or even 
© to any change brought on the blood by its ingreſs at 
the pores of the ſkin, but merely to a ſtoppage of the 
© pores. Wet ſheets, an experiment I never tried, 
© have the moſt pernicious effects of any kind of moi- 
© fture;z yet it is more than probable, that this moi- 
« fture acts immediately on the ſkin.” Med. Annot. 
M. S. by Sir John Pringle, vol. 4. page 412. 
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the conſequences of an acceſſion of cold in 
people who have been often affected with = 
any of theſe diſeaſes. For the ſeat of the 


diſorder, from repeated attacks, acquires at 
laſt ſuch a degree of mobility. as produces 
returns of the ſame complaint, from-cauſes 


different from thoſe by which it was ori- 


ginally occaſioned. Every one of the diſ- 
eaſes mentioned, I have known to have a- 
riſen from cold; and, indeed, e is 


more common. 


154. The immediate cauſe of a fit of the 
ſtone being more or leſs of inflammation, 
on the internal coat and neck of the blad- 


der, with an increaſed ſenſibility, corre- 


/ 


there will be conſiderable pain on the leaſt 
motion or friction of the ſtone againſt the 
parts affected. This pain is greatly aug- 
mented on every effort to make water, and 
for ſome time after it is made, from the 


action of the detruſor urinae, abdominal 


muſcles, &c. on the diſeaſed part, in ex- 


pelling 
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pelling the urine, which, rot m cke great 
to be immenſely hot. Buch an Ae 
tion, or fit of the ſtone, is often the conſe-- 
quence of a cold, and perſeveres while the 
cauſe of it continues to act on the body, or 
rather till the ſyſtem, by returning to its 
natural ſtate, after the cauſe has been re- 

moved, (parag. 46. ) Toſes that Pieterberür - 
ral irritability acquired on the woe a 


the cold. 


155. Though it would be foreign to our 
preſent ſubject to explain the particular 
cauſes of theſe fits, yet it may not be im- 
proper to take notice of indigeſtion, acidi- 
ty, and other acrimony in the ſtomach and 
bowels, as inſtances of ſtimuli acting at a 
diſtance from the parts to which they are 
applied, (parag. 41. and 47.) For, the fy- 
ſtem becoming thereby more irritable, the 
diſeaſed ſtate of the bladder will render it 
leſs capable of reſiſting the general effects 
of Ps, and more liable to be affected 

: | with 


with” a preternatural ſenſibility than the 
reſt of the body, independent of the ſym- 
pathy which ſubſiſts detween Ws ſtomach 
and urinary paſſages. „ 090p*"t 2 
61644 g oli [191815773 9:6 Nach armin vans 
"= "1564 In every ſevere: naps avid Gi 
ing more or leſs of a tendeney to inflam- 
mation, after the patient has got rid of his 
cough, and ſeems to he perfectly recovered 
from his indiſpoſition, there may frequent- 
ly remain, in different parts of the fub- 
ſtance of the lungs, ſmall obſtructions, 
without any apparent inconvenience, It is 
highly probable, that a gradual reſolution 
of ſuch obſtructions takes place, eſpecially 
if the perſon eſcapes a” return of the ſame 
diſorder: for any conſiderable time. But 
if, from repeated: colds, theſe obſtructions 
increaſe in number and obſtinacy, they be- 
come at laſt irreſolveable, and lay the foun- 
dation of what are called tubereles in the. 
lungs, which are ſometimes attended with 
difficulty of breathing on any briſk or vi- . 
olent exerciſe, and ate often the cauſe of 

FILE £ 
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a chronic dry cough. But, as theſe. com- 
plaints are temporary, and not accompa- 
nied with pain, the danger of the diſorder 
is frequently overlooked, till, by ſome fu- 
ture catarrh, they are irritated into a ſtate 
of inflammation, and afterwards ſuppura- 
ting, bring on a phthiſis pulmonalis, the 
moſt treacherous and . of all diſeaſes. 


9 


157. . people have n pores al 
of phlegm in the cavities of the veſicles and 
bronchi than are neceſſary for defending 
their internal ſurface from the effects of 
cold air in reſpiration, or preventing the 
ſides of the veſicles and bronchi from 
growing together; and, of courſe, from 

ö every ſuch accumulation of phlegm, : a fit 
of coughing muſt be excited. 


158. Every one it bois been afflicted 
with a ſevere catarrh, ending in a trouble- 
Ss | | ſome cough of long duration, becomes 
= more liable to returns of it, on catching 

| cold, than he was before the firſt attack of 
1 ; that 
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at diſorder. Such a perſon comes, by de- 
grees, to have larger ſecretions of phlegm 
in his lungs than formerly, and, in conſe- 
quenece of it, frequent fits of coughing; 
without any acceſſion of cold, eſpecially in 
the winter'or cold weather, partly from a 
diminution of perſpiration, but chiefly from 
the general operation of cold on the body. 
This gradually increaſes as age advances, 
and often proves not only the cauſe of ha- 
bitual coughs, but of humoral aſthmas and 
peripneumonia notha, which laſt mn 
peer pur 29:29 
x 159; % em the foregoing den 
we perceive, that a diſeaſe ariſes in the bo- 
dy without the introduction of a materies 
morbi, but merely from an exceſs of ſti- 
mulus, by which the powers of the nerves, 
and their action on thoſe parts where the 
ſtimulus was applied, are altered from their 
natural ſtate. When this morbid affection 
ariſes to ſuch a degree, that it cannot ſoon 
be overcome by the ſtrength of the ſyſtem, 
then 
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then the whole body ſympathiſes with the 
part firſt affected. But, as all parts of the 
ſyſtem are not equally capable of reſiſting 
the effects of certain ſtimuli, on account of 
a variety in the ſpecies of ſenſibility and 
irritability of different nerves, (parag. 68; 
69. and 76.) or from a preternatural mo- 
bility in thoſe of particular parts, (parag. 
15 3.) we know that they become more 
liable to be affected by ſtimuli in general. 
From theſe circumſtances we learn, that; 
although the whole ſtyſtem muſt be more 
or leſs diſturbed by every ſtimulus acting 
in a powerful manner on any part of the 
body; yet it appears from the above di- 
verſity of irritability in the nerves, from a 5 
morbid. ſenſibility in particular parts, or 
from a difference in the nature of the ſti- 
muli themſelves, ſome poſſeſſing ſuch a ſin- 
gularity in their mode of action as adapts 
them to act more powerfully on certain 
nerves at a diſtance, than on thoſe nearer, 
or in the part of their application, that it 
cannot be thought that ſtimuli will always 
act 
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mY ina general way on the ſyſtem. - We 
every day e experience the reverſe in many 
inſtances, here certain parts are chiefly 


affected, ſometimes characterizing the diſ- 
eaſe, and even pointing out the nature of 
the. cauſe, whilſt the reſt of the body ſuffers 
only in a ſlight way, from general ſym- 
pathy. This is almoſt, in every point, the 
caſe with a ſimple catarrh, which generally 
affects the mucous glands, (parag. 150. 
151. and 152.) except in ſuch inſtances 
vrhere a peculiarity of conſtitution, or ſome 
former diſeaſe, have given a particular turn 
to the diſorder. This may ſometimes hap- 
pen, when cold acts only as the occaſional 


cauſe. of ſome. other: diſeaſe, where a pre- 


diſpoſition to it exiſts ſtrongly in the ha- 
f d ei ttf f Hesl 51 10 85 
160. On the acceſſion of a catarrh, a 
preternatural irritability is brought on the 
whole ſyſtem, but is moſt remarkably felt 


in thoſe parts, which, from the nature of 


the caule, are particularly affected: Theſe 
1 are 
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3 are the mucous! glands 'of the noſe, Runes, 
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aud bronchi. "Their ſectetion is increaſed } 
but, . pet een it becomes 


when ſecreted; Ninraſhtes the og and 


their excretories to a farther inereaſe of 


ſeeretion, which often oceaſions a very 


large diſcharge of ſharp mucus. In this 
diſeaſe there is a general tendency to in- 
flammation; in proportion to the degree of 
inflammation the pulſe quickens, becomes 
Aronger and fuller, and thirſt» increaſes: 
But the dangerous conſequences of this difs 


poſition are greatly leſſened: by the eonſi- 


derable evacuation of mucus from the 
glands. The more free and copious this 


evacuation is, with reſpect to the magni- 


tude of the diſeaſe, the leſs is the hazard 
of inflammation, which is generally the 
conſequence of this ſecretion! being ſtopped 
or conſiderably diminiſhed, from a morbid 
circulation in the glands, which ſometimes 
extends to the ſubſtance of the lungs: | 
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161. KA ſimple catarrh,, when the ſymp- 
toms do not tun high, under x proper ma- 
nagement, and even without much aſſiſt- 


ance from medicine, commonly ends in ſix : 


or eight days. But when, on account of 


negled,, i improper atmet. or ſeverity of 


6 T4 


| deer neceſſary, e 4 4 


from the view we have taken of this diſ- 
order, are, firſt, to. take off all tendency to 
inflammation ; ſecondly, to free the ſyſtem 
from preternatural irritability; and, third- 
ly, to rectify the morbid deen of 0 


mucous e 6 Sa e ir 


attended to in the cure of a catarrh, is, to 
remove, as much as poſſible, all tendency 
to inflammation ; for, of all the ſymptoms 
which accompany this diſorder, none are 
ſo dangerous, eſpecially in the lungs. No- 
thing is ſo ready to relieve the breaſt, or 
take off a partial inflammatory diſtention 
pf the {mall veſſels, from an exceſs of ſti- 

mulus 
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ſymptoms, do not abate, bleeding muſt be 
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mulus in pltiitule parts, 2 as à free and 


gentle perſpiration. The benefit ariſing 
from this ſalutary evacuation, is not ſo 


much its removing the effects of an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, as by its relieving 


and rectifyi ing internal morbid ſecretions, 
which it certainly does on many occaſions. 


With this view, the patient ought to be 


confined to bed, in a room kept moderate- 
ly warm, but not heated beyond that of a 
temperate day in ſummer, which, in ſome 


caſes, where the fever is high, may be too 
great. He ought to be reſtricted to a mild 


vegetable diet; and we uſually preſcribe 
with advantage diluent acid drinks, breath- 


ing the fteam of warm water, warm bath- 


ings, and keeping the body open with 
gentle laxatives, for which purpoſe, neu- 
tral ſalts ſhould, . for the more Is be pre- 
l. 


— Headybficn: 
ſecution of this plan, the fever, or other 


uſed 
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uſed freely, and repeated according to the 
urgeney . che caſe. In a ſevere'catarth} . 


bleeding is generally the firſt means of re- 
lief, andi ſhould be ordered without heſita- 


tion or delay; eſpecially if, from ſome dif- 
| ficulty of breathing, accompanied wit ith pain 


in the breaſt,” the danger of an inffamma- 
tion is ſuſpected. For, from the relaxing 
and debilitating effects of bleeding, when 
directed with judgment, it is of the great- 
eſt ſervice in ſuch caſes. But, as relaxa- 
tion and debility may be carried too far, 
circumſpeQion muſt be uſed, that it be not 


proſecuted beyond the ſtrength of the pa- 


tient, or what the ſymptoms may require. 
(parag. 14. 15. and 34.) After which, 
when there is a tendency to topical inflam- 
mation, or when it has actually taken place, 

a bliſter ſhould be applied as near as poſ- 
ble to the part affected. It often carries 


off, or confi iderably diminiſhes the internal 


ſtimulus, and of courſe leſſens the inflam- 
mation. Neutral falts may be given fre- 
Ns, e in ſmall doſes, particularly nitre 


from - 
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tity, of cryſtals of tartar, every two, three, 
or four hours, in a glaſs or tumbler of wa- 
ter, ſweetened with ſugar. Theſe powders, 
ſufficiently diluted, aſſiſt in, abating the fe- 
veriſh heat, and in agreeably allaying thirſt, 
provided too large a quantity of nitre is not 

uſed, which diſagrees with certain conſti- 
tutions. Purging with a ſolution of Glau- 
ber or Rochelle ſalts, is alſo of ſervice. 
This medicine is improved by an addition 

* of lemons, n el lad bags 


) 


164. The fad 2 third lors 
are, in a great meaſure, anſwered by what 
has been already propoſed in the preceding 
paragraph, But, in a variety of caſes, we 
muſt have recourſe to ſuch means of relief 
as may be beſt ſuited to particular conſti- 
tutions and ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. The 
cough is uſually the moſt troubleſome; for 
which mucilaginous and oily, mixtures, e- 
mulſions, the acetum ſeilliticum, ſolutions 
of gum arabic, pectoral infuſions, &c. are 
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uſed by turn ene, Here T'o- 
PETIA OY rma-peRorals, as they 
are meet coughs than 
thoſe which ariſe from a recent catarrh, e- 
ſpecially if attended with any degree of fe- 
ver- 23 medicine I have the greateſt 

ndence on, in leſſening the general ſen- 
"bility of the ſyltem, and in moderating 
the mucous ſecretions, is ſmall” doſes of 
opium, not above one- ſixth or eighth of a 
grain at a time, compounded in a lozenge, 
as the trochiſci behici nigri of the Edin. 
e repeating it OY; ac- 


| "ki a e 
m e eee of pe egen Mae eee 
tution, then ill of a catarrhal fever. From an inceſ- 
ſant dry cough, difficulty of breathing, pain acroſs the 
breaſt, fluſhed face, and the pulſe at 120 beats in a mi- 
nute, I ſuſpected a tendency to peripneumony. But by 


recovery, thoſe dangerous ſymptoms, with che fever, 


leſt him in a few days. After this a troubleſome. tea- 
ning cough remained, ſeeming to depend on a preter« 
zatural irritability which his diſorder had left on the 
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cording to the ſeverity of the cough, giving 


from one grain to one grain and a half of 


opium in 24 hours to an adult, and propor- 
tionally to younger patients. Theſe lo- 
zenges, when allowed to diſſolve gradually 


in the mouth, I have thought had a better 


effect in removing the cough, than when 
taken in the form of pills. But Leom- 
monly accompany the exhibition of them 
with a weak ſolution of emetic tartar, from 
a ei Ot einne enn one 


internal porno of the Fra \ 1 = « few 
of theſe lozenges, direfting him not to exceed ſeven, 
which contained a grain of opium, in the day ; how- 
ever, as he found ſo much relief from the uſe of them, 
he took 26 in leſs than 12 hours, which miſtake, at 
firſt, gave me ſome uneaſineſs; but the only conſe- 
quences were, that he appeared as if drunk, from the 
quantity of opium he had taken, and that his cough 


- was entirely removed. But it muſt be remarked, that 


ſo liberal a uſe of opium is always attended with dan\ 
ger. For the ſame perſon, about ſix months after, was 
vice, to the above lozenges; and, taking them nearly 


in the ſame quantity, during the febrile ſtate of his diſk 
order, was ſeized with a ſevere aſthma, from which he 5 
recovered with difficulty. M 8 
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a common ſaline mixture; hut ſeldom ex- 


- 


one to tiro grains in eight br ten ounces bf 


ceed one grain when the tartar is good, gi- 


ving about one eighth for a doe every 
twoß threeg or four hours. By tis means 


a gentle perſpiration is kept up, the preter= 


natural ſenſibility on the lunge is abated, 
the mucous ſecretions are leſſened, and by 


from the former irritability of their mem. 


branes; and ſharpneſs of the phlegm being 
ceonſiderably diminiſhed, expectoration be- 
comes more free and eafy. In ſome eaſes, 
particularly here the catarrh is acο˖ 


nied with pains in the fhoulders, neck, arms, 


and other parts, I prefer to thoſe medicines 
0 grains of the pulv. Doveri every two 
hours till a ſweat is procured, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding half a drachm of this powder. But, 


where the perſon cannot be ſtrictly confi- 
ned, I uſe the powder of ſquills, made into 


pills with ſoap, in ſuch proportion that each 
pill contains half a grain, giving two of 
them twice a day, along with the lozenges, . 
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ee After this ſhort view of the nature, 
cauſe, and cure of a ſimple catarrh, it might 
be expected that I ſhould proceed with my 
inquiry into thoſe diſeaſes which are often 
| the conſequence of it, as peripneumony, 
| conſumption, tubercles in the lungs, &c. 
| But, as my intention is not ſo much to give 
| a ſyſtem of phyſic, as to examine into the 
| | nature of the cauſes of certain fevers, and 
to point out their operation on the ſ. 

| | as far as faQs; experience, and obſervations, 
can ſerve to illuſtrate theſe ſubjects, I ſhall 
proceed to the conſideration of the catarrhal 
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H E circumſtance moſt difficult 
to be aceounted for in the hi- 

ſtory of fevers is their acceſſion; a di- 
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ſtinct knowledge of the proximate cauſe of 


which muſt be of the utmoſt conſequence 
in giving us a juſt idea of the true nature 
of fevers i in general. This 1 fhall endea- 
vour to inveſtigate from the hiſtory of a 
catarrhal fever, which J conſider as a fe- 


Prile diſorder of a middle nature | between a 


common cold and that of an inffammatory 
fever, not unfrequent when catarrhs are 


general, from cold and moift weather ſuo- 


ceeding the heat of fummer and autumn, 
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and likewiſe from the ſame ſudden changes 
during the ſpring, This ſpecies of fever 
is perhaps the moſt unfavourable for ſuch 
an explanation j $ but, if I ſhall be ſo fortu- 
nate as to ſhow even a probability of cer- 
tain morbid conditions ariſing in the body 
previous to the acceſſion of ſuch. a fever, I 
make little doubt of being capable of illu- 
ſtrating my doctrine in the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory manner, when we come to treat of 
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467. In the 3 Kaclen 1 have 
endeavoured to ſhow, and I hope in a ſa- 
tis factory manner „that a Catarr h ar iſes 
from the ſtimulus of cold applied to the 
kin, and a ſympathy between the ſkin and 
the mucous glands of the lungs; &c. with- 
out any materies morbi. This, at leaſt, is 
the nature of the affection on its firſt ap- 
proach. In its progreſs, indeed, by reaſon 
of the diſordered ſtate of the circulation 
. ſecretion, the mucus ſecreted by theſe 
glands 
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which may in ſome enn ee = 


! as a, materies morbi, morbid eſſects being 


induced by it in propattion to che inctea- 


ſed irritability of the parts to which it is 
immediately applied. By a continuance 
of the diſeaſe, the mucous glands of the 
ſtomach come alſo to be affected. Hence 


the 8 in curing a catarrh, 


eren An i aan. 3 ws 
— ſtimulus nee or * any ſubſe- 
quent cauſe, ſhould reſiſt the uſual means 
of treatment, this viſeid phlegm ſecreted in 
the ſtomach; though once diſcharged, will 


ſoon again be collected, and then proves a 


ſtimulus to the whole body, not ſo much 
by reaſon either of its quantity or acrimo- 
ny, as by reaſon of the preternatural irrita- 
| bility. of the ſyſtem in general, and eſpe- 


cially of the ſtomach itſelf, This irritabi- 


lity of the ſtomach is no ſo great as to 
render this organ incapable of bearing e- 
dun ha IR of a healthy ftate, 


without 
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without manifeſt injury to the body j and 
it appears to be the immediate active cauſe 
of the numerous ſymptoms which precede 
and accompany the acceſſion of a wud 
which do not admit of a ſatisfactory e 
nation on any theory of fevers I have ſeen ; 
but, from the above view of that general 
morbid irritability chat fo conſtantly ac- 
companies every febrile condition of the 
body, in which the ſtomach ſuffers ſo re- 
markably, are not of ſuch diffieult ſolution. 
But, before any farther illuſtration of this 
proximate cauſe, it may be proper to give 
the following ſhort hiſtory of the catarrhal 
fever of a particular ſeaſon, which J prefer 
to any ſtudied deſcription taken from books; 
for from a faithful, though looſe narrative 
of this kind, taxen down without any view 
to the doctrine I am endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh, we are more likely to receive a juſt 
notion of the true nature of this diſorder 
We ſhall afterwards proceed to conſider 
the ſeveral remarkable circumſtances and 
ſymptoms which attend its courſe; and alſo 
abi by the. 
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the moſt ſucceſsful means. of cure; from 
| Which hope. to be able to draw ſuch 


ea concluſions as ſhall tend great- 
— to confirm the account I have juſt now: 
e of the — n ä 
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168. After a warm wee dae n. in 
| the year '1758, the weather in the month 
of October was remarkably cold and moiſt. 
Catarrhs and fevers became frequent; and, 
as almoſt invariably happens in ſuch ſea- 
ſons, thoſe who had formerly been afflict- 
ed with particular diſeaſes, as agues, diar- 
rhoeas, gout, rheumatiſm, coughs, ſore 
throats, hyſteric, hypochondriac, and other 
anomalous complaints, ariſing from a pre- 
ternatural delicacy of ſyſtem, with a parti- 
cular morbid affection of the ſtomach and 
bowels, commonly called nervous, had a 
return of their diſorders. The above 
change in the weather was not felt with 
equal ſeverity throughout the iſland; nei- 
ther were the fever and catarrh general. 
| I 
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L did not learn that this feuer extended o 


far ſouth as Lorkſhire, or northward be- 


yond Dundee. The ſick were ſometimes 
affected for two or three days with the 
common {ymptoms: of à catarrh. Some 
ſpit blood; others bled at the noſe 3. and 
in all of them there was a diſpoſition to in- 
flammation, with an increaſed force in the 
ver was in general accompanied with a 
wearineſs and laſſitude, headach, coldneſs, 
and ſhivering, rheum from the eyes, noſe, 
times a ſore throat, and a number of other 
fymptoms of a catarrhal fever, varying in 
different patients, as did the frequency and 
hardneſs of the pulſe, POT 1. 
m l ka yorotialh let an 
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169. ee 11 Ni ee above 
ſeaſon as an example of the effects of cold 
and moiſture on the human body in the 
production of fever, becauſe I kept an ex- 
act record of it, yet all phyſicians meet 

with 
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with ſimilar inſtances every year. This 
fever commences with the cold weather at 
winter, and becomes more frequent in the 
ſpring, eſpecially when there is a ſucceſſion 
changes, from temperate to cold and moiſt, 
contribute to produce the diſeaſe under the 
form of a continued fever, with an inſlam- 
matory tendency. The pleuriſy, perip- 
eumony, angina, and other topical affee- 
ne which ſometimes accompany it, how 
the nature and _ of * diſorder. 
„ ee 11735 8 nt i 18 
170 won hiv . catarrhg! 
diſorders, we often meet with the common 
cauſe, is more complicated than the eatar- 
_ rhal fever; and I ſuſpect ſometimes marſh 
miaſma, but more frequently human effſu- 
I” to be concerned in the production of 
This diſeaſe is not, in general, accom- 
| * with topical inflammation ; and, 
after a few days continuance, the pulſe loo- 
N n 28 1 
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ſes that fullneſs” and hardneſs which indi- 
_ cated ſome tendency. to inflammation at its 
9 commencement ; for the effects of the cold 
"muſt not be conſidered as the ſole cauſe, 
but rather as co-operating with other cau- 
5 ſes in produeing this diſeaſe, If 1 mall 
therefore, in this ſection, uſe the expre 
continued fever, I wiſh to be underſtood te 
mean the diſeaſe juſt mentioned, or the ca- 
tarrhal fever after it has put on the form 
of the conti wad gens which ET 
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771. Give: the above deviation Sauk a 
healthy ſtate is uniformly the effect of a 
ſudden change from hot, or even temperate 
and dry, to cold and moiſt weather, eſpe- 
-cially when this laſt continues for any con- 

Acderable time, it muſt be of importance to 
6 inquire into its particular mode of opera- 


2 a 


i ting on the human body, in producing ſuch 
3 "om" from a healthy to a morbid ſtate, 
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our attention is the cold and moiſt weather, 
as the remote cauſe of this, diſorder. ,, For, 

although the effects of ſuch degrees of cold 

as do not diſturb, either the natural powers 
of the nerves or the regular performance 

of their offices, tend ro ſtrengthen the fi- 

bres, and, of courſe, to give alaerity and 
firmaeſs to the whole ſyſtem, (parag. 147. 
and 148.) yet, when the application of cold 
exceeds the above limits, in proportion to 
the exceſs with which, it acts i in diminiſh- 
ing the powers of the nerves, the arterial 
ſyſtem j Is chiefly. affected, and there ariſes 
in the habit a diſpoſition to inflammation, 
which diſcovers itſelf on the leaſt acceſſion 
of fever from intemperance, catching cold, 
or other occaſional cauſes. | This ſufficient- 
iy accounts for the ſpitting of blood, bleed- 
ing. at the noſe, plethora, and. inereaſed 
force in the arteries. But the mucous 


glands 
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© glands being the principal ſeat of diſorders 


_ ariſing from the ſtimulus of cold, "which; 


in this reſpect, may be called ſpecific; rheum 

fromthe eyes, noſe, and mouth, coughs, 
re throats, are almoſt appt ** | 

tendants W fever. 270! „ 
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"yp Wha _ cold | 
body in the manner wiertlotie@5h  hraje 
148. though its effects muſt, in general, be 
the fame, yet they will vary in different 
people, according to its intenſeneſs, the time 
of application, the ſtrength” of the perſon; 


7 


the ECG ef conſtitution, or the pa- 
tient having been formerly ſubject to ſome 


| particular diſeafe. For, in this laſt caſe, the 


effects of cold appear not under the form 
of a catarrh or a catarrhal fever, but under 
that of the former diſorder with which the 
patient had been afflicted ; as the ague, diar- 
rhoea, gout, rheumatiſm, ſtone, ophthalmia, 

fore throat, or diſorders of the ſtomach and 


bowels, ſuch as hyſteric, hypochondriac, 


and nervous complaints, Though the mu- 
ting cous 
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eous glands are "chiefly aſfected by an exe - 
ceſs of ſtimulus from cold, yet any perſon 
who has formerly been afflicted with any 
of the above diſeaſes, the cauſes which pro- 
duced them having acted for a conſider- 
able time on certain par e body, 
| * irritability\is induced, 
effects of ſtimuli, in 
ol the ſyſtem, and, of gou: 
perſons n ene enen kerne 

174. It eee aa obſerved, (pa- 
rag. 149.) that the cauſe of a diſeaſe may 
act for ſome time, without any apparent 
injury to the ſyſtem; or, if its effects are 

perceptible, they ate commonly of ſo mild 
à nature as not to be much attended to by 
the patient. His appetite is, perhaps, leſs 
keen, and his complexion a little paler than 
uſual. He complains of a dull headach, 
or of a confuſion in the brain, of ſlight 
pains in different parts of the body, and of 
a wearineſs, as if under the influence of a 

Pr I trifling 
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trifling cold. But theſe complaints ar 
apparently ſo mild, that, they prevent him 
not from attending either to his buſineſs or 
his pleaſures, for ſome days. This inat- 
tention to the diſeaſe is ſtill more remark- 
able in putrid fevers; for the perſon often 
goes about ſomewhat indiſpoſed for ſeveral 
days before the acceſſion of the fever. But, 
in the former caſe, perſons are generally 
ſeized ſuddenly, and without the leaſt, fore- 
warning of, the impending, inflammatory 
diſeaſe. To theſe obſervations there are 
ſome exceptions, Inflammatory diſorders 
ſometimes make their approaches flowly, 
whilſt fevers of a more putrid nature at- 
tack the patient as if it were by ſurpriſe. 
But, in general, the contrary uſually takes 
place with regard to the manner in which 
theſe two different fevers make their attack; 
the reaſon of which appears to be, that, 5 
in the one caſe, the acceſſion is accelerated, 
and heightened by ſome inflammatory pain. 
This is ſufficient of itſelf to give a conſi- 


derable nest to the circulation, and, 
when 


23 proper e in the toothach, 


the whittlow, the application of a large bli- 


% 


ſter, a burn, &c. is only conſidered as ſymp- 
tomatie. For moſt of our inflammatory 
diſeaſes are of a mixed nature, and not to 


de viewed in the ſimple light in which they 


have commonly been by medical writers. 
They are uſually excited by a proper fe- 
brile ſtimulus in the ſtomach and bowels, 
acting in conjunction with the inflamma. 


tory ſtate of the arterial ſyſtem. At the | 
fame time, it muſt be obſerved, that this fe- 


brile ſtimulus, which acts ſo powerfully on 
the ſyſtem, is not, in ſome reſpects, ſo 
ſtrongly marked, nor can its effects be ſo 
clearly traced in the inflammatory, às in 
fevers of the remittent or intermittent kind, 
which I hope ſhall be ſhown in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner, when we come to treat of | 
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wn 175. The circumſtances in a fever, which 
_ yn always'been the -moſt difficult to ex- 
N | | plain, 
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plain, are thoſe which attend 228 
For, as they are cloſely connected with the 
proximate. cauſe, which is not ſufficiently 
underſtood, the ſymptoms depending on it 
cannot admit of any ſatisfactory ſolution, 
and have therefore been juſtly placed a- 
mong the opprobria medicorum: Becauſe, 
from the manner in which theſe reſearches 
have been carried on, the cauſe of the ſymp- 
toms has hitherto eluded the moſt diligent 
obſervation of thoſe learned and ingenious 
men who have written on this ſubject. 
Even now, that our method of inquiry 
promiſes greater ſucceſs, it may not be in 
my power, in conſidering the circumſtan- 
ces which may accompany the acceſſion or 
courſe of the fever, to give ſo full and ſa- 
tisfactory an explanation of them as I could 
wiſh. For, in a ſubject of ſo intricate a 
nature, there muſt be ſome particulars not 
ſo eaſy to be accounted for as others; not 
ſo much from a deficiency in the plan of 

inquiry, as from our ignorance of certain 
laws and regulations in the animal body, 
2 5 which 


AS © 4 


1 Vun 26g by 


which,” it e Ms be hepedt by the induſtry 
and obſervation of others, will, by degrees, 
become more known to us, when the na- 
ture, cauſes, and eure of fevers ſhall be pro- 
ſecuted with greater advantage than at pre- 
ſent, But, until farther diſcoveries are made 
we ſhall proceed on ſuch facts and obſer- 
vations as 1 A wont * ee W 
e ee Net: ee eee 


* 
1 
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to an intenſe cold, for any conſiderable time; 
is ſoon followed by a catarrh; catarrhal, or 
inflammatory fever; yet the effects of ſuch 
changes in the weather as are telated in 
parag. 168. are commonly flow, and do not 
affect the health in any remarkable manner 
for ſome time. Becauſe it is not the cold 
of a few hours which affect people in ge- 
neral. It uſually requires the operation 5f 
fome days before ſitch” changes can bs 

brought on the ſyſtem, as ate mentioned in 
prag. 146. 147. and 148. On ſuch occa- 
n its operation is eontinued as it were 
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by priſer, or ſucceſſive additions. It is not 
the cold of one day, but of ſeveral, that is 
capable of producing ſuch conſiderable ef- 
fects on the arterial ſyſtem and mucous 
glands. Theſe, at firſt, are of a ſlight na- 


ture, but gradually increaſe according to 


the circumſtances of expoſure to the wea- 
ther and conſtitution of the perſon, until a 
preternatural ſenſibility and irritability of 
the ſyſtem, which always accompany and 


keep pace with the morbid effects of cold, 


ariſe to ſuch a degree, as, in conjunction 
with the ſtimulus of a collection of phlegm 


in the ſtomach and bowels, from a diſeaſed 


{ſecretion of itin theſe viſcera, an acceſſion of 
the fever is brought on. During the time 
that this morbid proceſs is advancing, ſuch 
changes are produced in the oeconomy as 
are taken notice of in parag. 174. But a 
particular time, which varies in different 
perſons, muſt elapſe before a febrile paro- 


xyſm can be excited; becauſe a certain de- 


gree of morbid irritability muſt be induced 
to give the ſecreted fluids in the primae viae 
. chat 
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that ſtrength of ſtimulus which is neceſſary - 
for producing that effect. Theſe fluids act 
much in the ſame manner as other ſti« 
muli; that is, according to their quantity 
and acrimony, or the irritability of the ſy- 
ſtem. This irritability, at the cammence- 
ment of the morbid diſpoſition, is little al- 
tered from its natural ſtate, and the body 
reſiſts, for ſome time, the ſtimulus ariſing 
from the diſeaſed ſecretions as above men- 
tioned. But, as the irritability of the ſy- 
ſtem every day increaſes with the farther 
operation of the cold, the ſtomach, which 


is one of che moſt irritable organs, is firſt 
affected; and, from the general ſympathy 


of the body, with this viſcus, the various 
ſymptoms which precede, or attend the ac- 
ceſſion of the fever, chiefly ariſe. At which 
time there appears to be an unequal and ir- 
regular diſtribution of the powers of action 
through the body, with a farther increaſe 
of the deals irritability of the whole ſy- 
ſtem, Certain ſympathies likewiſe take 
puns which are peculiar to that morbid. 

condition 
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other occaſions, there is an evident recipra- 
cal ſympathy between the ſtomach and ſkin, 
this laſt is ſo affected by the febrile ſtimu- 


Jus in the primae viae, as to. ſuffer ſuch a 


conſiderable ſpaſmodic conſtriction, noi on- 
ly in its capillary veſſels, but througlhithe 
whole of its ſubſtance, as produces'a | pale 
neſs on the ſurface of the body, à ſenſe of 
coldneſs, with horripulationes or rigors,” 
which return at uncertain intervals. Theſe 
ſymptoms, according to their ſeverity, ſhow;: 
in general, the magnitude of the future” 
diſeaſe ; for, in ſome” flight caſes, they are 
ſcarcely to be perceived; during: which. 
time the pulſe becomes ſmall and quick, 
but is not attended with that irregularity. 


which takes place in "the cold TR of _ 


intermittent. | 
177. This feeble ſtate of the circulation, 
as well as the wearineſs and laſſitude, nau- 
ſea, and ſometimes a vomiting about the ac- 
geſſion of the fever, and likewiſe that di- 
7 > mination 


* 


minution of ſtrength in the animal fun- 
tions, fo remarkable during the whole courſe. 
of it, I ſhould imagine, wauld: not-be: diffi». 
cult to comprehend ; for they are conſe- 
quences of ſuch a febrile ſtimulus as I have | 
ſhown to exiſt previous ta the cmmence- 
ment of fever acting in the primae viae: 
And, by ſympathy; with theſe parts, the 
whole ſyſtem becomes extremely irritahle. 
It is to this uncommon irritability of the 
ſtomach and bowels, that we muſt chiefly | 
aſcribe the want of appetite, the great diſ- 
like to all animal food, and ta every thing 

offeſſes any remarkable ſtimulus, ex- 

cept fruit; for which, and ſubacid diluent 
cold drinks, patients have the ſtrongeſt de- 
fire x. For the ſame reaſon, a bright light, 
great noiſe, ſtrong ſmells, and ſimilar ſti» 


* This diſlike to animal food in fevers may likewiſe - 
ariſe from an inſtinctive reluctance to every thing which 
would increaſe the putreſcency of the ingeſta; and, as 
acids are known to reſiſt putrefaction, the deſire for 

ſuch as are of a mild kind may alſo proceed from in- 
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muli, which were formerly borne with eaſe; 
and ſometimes with pleaſure, as in the uſe 


of tobacco, nn nne — 


* x * 
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appear to be exerted in a weak and tumul- 


tuous manner, moſt of the functions being 
carried on with leſs firmneſs and regularity 


than in a healthy ſtate. The heart, in par- 
ticular, is obſerved to ſuffer conſiderably, 
not only from the univerſally increaſed ir- 
ritability of the ſyſtem, but from a remark- 


able diminution of its force, This debili- 


ty appears to ariſe from the action of the 
febrile ſtimulus in the primae viae, which 8 
has ſo conſiderable an effect on the whole 


ſyſtem, and particularly on the vital or- 


gans, as, in the cold ſtage of ſome malig- 
nant intermittents, to put a ſtop to their 


motion altogether. This is no doubt a rare 


caſe; but, when it happens, we muſt ſup- 
poſe the febrile colluvies, from ſome re- 


markable noxious qualicy; to act dn the 
Romach .. 


Rowell ah e and of TAR Sk on We. 
debilitated ſyſtem, as a poiſon, in eee, 3 
theſe fatal effects. I know this enfeebled _ 5 
motion of the heart, on the acceſſion of a 
fever, is ſuppoſed to have ſome connection 
with the ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the ſkin, = 

and it may in a ſmall degree be ſo. | But 

this can only be underſtood in a ſecondary . 
way; for the conſtriction itſelf, on the gh 
ſurface of the body, ſeems to originate from IR 


the febtile ſtimulus in the alimentary ca- 
nal; and, when this ſtimulus has operated 


on the ſyſtem. for ſome time, the ſpaſmodic 
cConſtriction of the ſkin gradually leſſens, 
and ſoon after entirely diſappears ;- though, 
in ſome caſes, during the firſt day or two _ 
of the fever, a flight rigour occaſionally re- 155 | 
turns ; but it rather reſembles an hyſterical 


F than 4 a return of the cold 8 8 765 


179. As his" febrile Aimulus Fees to 


abate, the action of the heart and e 


| ſyſtem becomes gradually i DT is 
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of heat in the body, exeiti ing che patient to 
4 Ai everylmeans he can deviſe to carry off, 
or moderate its exceſs. But, how this tran 
ſition from the cold to the hot ſtage hap- 
| pens, or What changes take place in the 
ſyſtem, which are capable of producing 
that effect, have hitherto been queſtions of 
difficult ſolution. From the view, how- 
ever, we have taken of the nature and cauſe 
of a catarrh and catarrhal fever, it is to be 
preſumed that theſe effects will admit of 


ſome explanation, though it may not be, 


perhaps, in ſo full and ſatisfactery a man- 
ner as will afterwards appear, from conſi- 
dering the like phaenomenon in the bilious 
remittent and intermittent fevers. For 


| there are certain circumſtances in theſe diſ- 


eaſes, which, F apprehend, will afford us an 
opportunity of diſcuſſing, in a more ample 
manner, this intricate part of our ſubject. 
I ſhall, therefore, at preſent, only remark, 
that, from the time the pulſe begins to 
quicken, there is a greater abſorption than 
_ of the fluids from every cavity of the 

| nr. 
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body. This abſorption creates a thirſt and 
deſire for cool drink. But the abſorption: 
and thirſt are not peculiar to a febrile quick 
neſs of pulſe; but are common to every ac 
celerated circulation, whether from pain; 
exerciſe, external heat, or other cauſes: 
This frequent deſire for drink and dilution; 
ſo ſtrongly. ſolicited by nature, continues 
through the whole courſe of this fever; 
appears to keep pace with the degree of it, 
and is accompanied with the moſt ſalutary 
effects, by retarding the putreſceney of the 
blood, which ſeems to increaſe with the ac⸗ 
celerated circulation, and by ſupplying the 
place of the fluids abſorbed, and ſometimes: 
carried off  afterwatds by perſpiration, reſ- 
piration, the kidneys, and inteſtines. The 
abſorption and waſte of our fluids in fevers 
muſt be very great; becauſe the low diet, 
in ſuch ſituations, does not altogether ac- 
count for ſo remarkable à diminution of 
bulk in the body, as is ſo often obſerved 
after a briſk fever of only a few days con- 
tinuance. But there is another oonſider- 
2 P p able 
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able and important uſe derived from ſuch 


urge draughts of thin liquors taken into 


the ſtomach, and for which the ſick in fe- 
vers are prompted by nature with ſo much 
avidity, I mean, the dilution of a preter- 
natural quantity of phlegm from a morbid 
ſecretion of it in the primae viae, and which 
I have always conſidered as the principal 
febrile ſtimulus, and chief cauſe of thoſe 
rigours and chillineſs uſually felt at the com- 
mencement of a fever. This dilution faci- 
litates the abſorption of the phlegm, which 
appears to be conſiderable on the acceſſion 
of the fever: Of courſe, its quantity in the 
ſtomach and bowels is ſoon leſſened; and, 
as this abſorption, as well as diminution of 
quantity, proceeds, the chillineſs, rigours, 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and paleneſs of the 
ſkin, gradually go off; becauſe, at laſt, there 
is not a ſufficient ee of phlegm to 
continue theſe effects. 
. 1 At this | © who body becomes 
warmer, the pulſe harder, fuller, and ſtrong- 
er. 
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The ſkin recovers. neck 550 
„ to be redder than u- 
ſual, but eſpecially that of the face, which 
often becomes florid, with other ſigns of a 
general plethora, to which the quantity of 

fluid abſorbed certainly contributes, though 
it chiefly ariſes from the increaſed force of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, This, with a num- 
ber of ſymptoms, which vary in different 
people, according to circumſtances, con- 
tinue for an indeterminate. time, or until 
the increaſed force of the heart and arteries, 
kept up by a perpetual irritability of the 
_ ſyſtem, from the effects of the cold, ceaſes, 
and the morbid ſecretion in the mucous 
glands returns to its natural healthy ſtate. 
But the time required by nature for accom- 
pliſhing theſe ends muſt differ with the 
conſtitution of the perſon, the magnitude 

of the diſeaſe, ſome peculiarity in the diſ- 
order, and the manner of treating it. 
know notif theſe fevers, when left to them- 
ſelves, and without any medical aſſiſtance, 
might not terminate in a certain time. But, 
_ EVER 


- 


even in ſuch ſituations, I have never been 


able to obſerve that regularity in the criti⸗ 
cal days, ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by the an- 
cients, and by many of the modern authors, 
This, however, I am certain of, that the 
Period of a fever is ſhortened or A ee 
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| 181 1 e it is a general opinion, that 
the cold ſtage, on the acceſſion of a fever, 
is eſſential to it, and, by ſome, it is conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of every fever whatſo- 
ever. But, from the view we have taken 
of the nature of a catarrhal fever, the cold- 
neſs and rigours at the commericement of it 
muſt be conſidered as an effe& of the prox- 
imate cauſe, acting in the primae viae on 
the ſyſtem, which is rendered, in an ex- 
treme degree, irritable, from the antece- 
dent action of the remote cauſe. Neither 
am I clear, that a cold ſtage is eſſential to 
this ſpecies of diſeaſes. For although it 
does, in a greater or leſs degree, accom- 
pany the attack of the greateſt number of 
: feyers, 
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fevers, yet there are inſtances of their co- 
ming on without any rigour or chillineſs 
But theſe diſorders are generally of a mild 
nature, and uſually terminate in the reco- 
very of the perſon. Beſides, how often 
does it happen to people afflicted with an 
ague, that they eſcape the cold fit altoge- 
ther, which cannot be explained on the 
ſuppoſition of its being eſſential, and far 
leſs as the cauſe of the diſeaſe? But, it may 
be ſaid; that a ſpaſm on the ſurface of the 
body is ſufficient of itſelf to conſtitute the 
proximate cauſe, independent of any ſenſe 
of coldneſs or ſhivering; and, if this were 
the truth, one might naturally ſuppoſe a 
diminution of perſpiration to be the conſe- 
quence, which is by no means'the caſe ; 
for, profuſe ſweats, and the waſteing of the 
body, contradi& the hypotheſis. | Another 
circumſtance invalidates this theory. If 
effects are proportioned to their cauſes, how 
comes it about, that the longeſt and moſt 
ſevere cold fit does not produce the longeſt 
and moſt obſtinate hot ſtage ? Though this 
| | frequently 
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frequently happen; yet it is not always the 
caſe. I have often obſerved fevers proceed 
a conſiderable length where the rigours and 
chillineſs at the beginning were little more 
than thoſe obſerved occaſionally through 
the courſe of the diſeaſe, from an accumu- . | 
lation of phlegm. or bile in the primae viae 
which ſometimes occaſions an increafe of 
the fever for a few hours. This phlegm 
acts on the ſyſtem nearly in the ſame man- 
ner as at the commencement of the fever, 
but, in general, with lefs force; and which 
phlegm, I believe to be the real cauſe of 
thoſe exacerbations and remiſſions which are 
ſo common in almoſt every ſpecies of fever. 
For, till the preternatural irritability of the 
body and the morbid fecretions in the ali- 
mentary. canal are rectified, the ſick muſt 
be ſubjected to thoſe remarkab! e changes 
in the ſtate of the fever from every accu- 
mulation of bile, phlegm, and other acrid 
matter in the ſtomach and bowels. Im- 
proper drink or food will produce the ſame 
effect, from the great irritability of the 
. nerves 
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nerves of theſe viſeera, which, at ſuch times, 
cannot even bear the ſtimulus of the ordi- 
nary ingeſta, without an inereaſe of the 
fever, and raifing other diſturbances in the 
oeconomy. 115. Sometimes a vomiti ng and ; 
urging is brought on, which, when eon- 
ucted in a proper Nr give n 
Hef to * u id i e ln 
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182. — n Aifficult OR ariſes 
with regard to the regular acceffion of the 
fever at night, and the remiſſion of it in 
the morning, which I wiſh it was in my 
power to folve. But, from our limited 
knowledge in the laws of the animal oe- 
conomy, | deſpair of being able to give a 
full explanation of this intricate point. 
I ſhall, however, hazard a conjecture. In 
the firſt place, it muſt be remarked,” that 
this accelerated circulation” is not peculiar | 
to a febrile condition of the body; for the 
ſame thing is obſerved to take place, in a 
leſs degree, in health. This is probably 
owing to an inereaſed irritability of the ſy- 
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ſtem, occaſioned by the continued exertion 


| of our functions, and of the . faculties of 
the mind through the day. For mental 


exertions, when carried to any uncommon 2 

degree, though the perſon ſhould not move * 
from his chair, never fails to quicken the 
pulſe. This exertion of mind and body 
muſt be inconſiderable during a fever, but, 
from the debilitated ſtate of the body, will 
have a proportionally greater effect in in- 
creaſing the irritability of the ſyſtem. An- 
other circumſtance: which may contribute 
to this regular acceſſion of the fever in the 
evening, is the remarkable diminution of 
perſpiration which. takes place at that time, 
and continues through the night. This 
fa& is confirmed by the experiments of 
Sanctorius and Dr Keil. The laſt of theſe 


learned gentlemen, in his aphoriſms, ſays, 
- © Perſpiratio diurna eſt nocturnae ſeſquial- 


* tera,” Is it not, therefore, reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that, in proportion to the diminu- 


tion of perſpiration, a degree of fever may 
* which, TOR; receives ſome addi-: 
tional 
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W r af 
the febrile. Rimulus in the primae viae. 
This increaſed force of the fever, after a 
few hours continuance, commonly abates 
in the morning with a more free and copi- 
ous perſpiration. In as far as this acceſſion 
in the evening may depend on its ordinary 
additional quickneſs of pulſe, at ſuch times, 
is always perceptible md 3hs. A 
Aon 8 the enn. 


183 There i fach a ſimilarity besen 
e i difficulr . to 1 an exact line of 
diſtinQion ; for they atiſe rom the action 
of the lame remote cauſe, and the ſame, or 
the vaſcular ſyſtem and mucous glands are 
the parts chiefly attacked. But a catarrh 
is generally the effect of a ſudden applica- 
tion of cold, (parag. 147.) ſometimes only 
for a few minutes. With the exceptions 
mentioned in parag- 153. cold commonly 

Gy: affects 
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affects the internal membrane of the bron- 
7 chi, the tonſils, fauces, and noſe, but ſel- 
dom the glands of the ſtomach till the pa- : 
tient has been ill for ſome time, when the ® 
coilgh uſually-increaſes ;but it is much a- 
bated on the expulſion of à quantity of 
phlegm by an emetic. During this time, 
or, at leaſt, from the third or fourth day of 
the diſorder, there is hardly any fever; 
For, about that period, the preternatural ir- 
ritability of the body, in a great meaſure, 
goes off, and, of courſe, ſuch a quantity of 
phlegm in the ſtomach, as might prove a 
febrile ſtimulus in a more irritable ſtate of 
the ſyſtem, has not the leaſt effect. But if, 
at that time, the patient ſhall catch a freſn 
cold, be ſeized with a ſevere continued pain 
in any part of his body, or, from ſome o- 
ther cauſe, his ſyſtem becomes uncommon- 
1y irritable; then ſuch a collection of phlegm 
in the primae viae uſually brings on a fe- 
veriſh paroxiſm. The catarrh then puts 
, on the form of a cattarhal fever of an un- 
certain duration. But, when this takes 
place, 


* 


place, without a cough, ſore throat, or any 


other of thoſe topical affections commonly 
called catarrhal ſymptoms, then the diſeaſe, 


in general, receives the name of a conti- 


nued fever. However, from this evident 


affinity between theſe two diſorders, the 


indications of cure muſt be nearly the ſame, 


though the management in ſuch a fever, 
according to the variety of the ſymptoms, 


ought to be ſomewhat different, and. con- 


ducted with the utmoſt attention. But, as 
the morbid effects of the cold. and moiſt 
weather in autumn 1758 were various, in 


different perſons, thoſe diſeaſes which aroſe 
from it, and were not ſtr ictly catarrhal, as 


agues, diarrhoeas, the gout, rheumatiſm, 
&c. required each a particular treatment, 
ſuited to the nature of the diſeaſe. I ſhall 
now proceed to conſider the curative indi- 
cations of the catarrhal or continued fever, 
in the order in which they are mentioned 
in paragraphs 161. 162. 163. and 164, 
with ſuch other remarks and obſervations 
as ſhall occur from a conſideration of the 

different 
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fat y n various + forms of this diſeaſe, 


184. av often I out the means 
to be uſed for anſwering our firſt intention, 
namely, that of moderating the force of ths 
circulation, and taking off that tendency te 
mflammation which fo uniformly accom- 
panies every diſeaſe of this kind; for a 
perſan is no hana attacked with the fever, 
than he feels a defire of going to bed, 
where, by an eaſy horizontal poſture, he 
leſſens the ſtimulus on the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
which ariſes from the action of ſuch a num- 
her of muſcles as muſt be employed in an 


erect poſition of the body: But, in what- 


ever direction he may lay himſelf, parti- 
cular muſcles, by being kept in conſtant 
action, ſoon become tired, and the patient 
ſeeks for a new poſture to give relief to his 
wearied muſcles ; the ſame wearineſs re- 
curs in a few minutes, and gives riſe to 
that remarkable reſtleſſneſs which takes 
place in — I have already taken no- 

tice 


tice of the incapacity of the ſick (177 to 
endure any great noiſe, bright light, ſtrong 
ſmell, animal food, or whatever ſtimulates 
their fyſtem, which the diſeaſe has render - 
extremely irritable. All ſtimuli of this 
kind they avoid in the moſt ſolicitous man- 
ner, from a conſciouſneſs of their having 
a tendency to increaſe their diforder ; but 
an ardent defire of drink and dilution, 
which. has ſo conſiderable a ſhare in the 
cure of fevers, is kept up through the 
whole courſe of their illneſs. They have 
likewiſe the ſtrongeſt deſire for ripe fruits 
and ſubacid liquors, This is one of thoſe 
natural appetites beſtowed on us for an- 
ſwering ſome valuable purpoſe in the oe- 
conomy, which, in the preſent caſe, is not 
only the correQion of a putrid colluvies in 
the primae viae, but an abatement of the 
putreſcency of the blood that every day in- 
creaſes : For, whatever may be the nature 
of the fever at firſt, it ſeldom fails, in fix 
or eight days, to ſhow its putrid diſpoſi- 
fion, by a variety of ſymptoms. 


185. 
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185. To anſwer the ſame intention, and 
to moderate the exceſs of heat and its con- 
ſequences, the ſick are equally deſirous of 
cool freſh air, cold drink, and light bed- 
clothes, unleſs they are forced into a con- 
trary practice by an ill-judged ſolieitude of 
their friends to keep them warm, though 
they are tormented with a degree of heat 
conſiderably above the ſtandard, the reduc- 
tion of which is always attended with the 
moſt falutary effects: Of this we have the 
cleareſt evidence in the ſmall. pox, and in 
every fever accompanied with great heat 
and a quick circulation, But the applica- 
tion of the cold muſt not be carried ſo far 
as to diminiſh the powers of action in too 
great a degree, of which there is very little 
hazard; for the patient himſelf, if free 
from delirium, will always, from his feel- 
ings, prevent any miſtake af that kind. 
This is the antiphlogiſtic method of cure 
dictated in ſuch ſtrong and pathetic expreſ⸗ 
fions by .nature, in. every inflammatory fe- 
ver, and ought to be followed ſtrictly by 

Fr. e 
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us, unleſs in cafes of debility! in the more 
advanced ſtage of the diſeaſe, when cor- 
dials, ſtimulants, and antiſpafmodies, are 
nn. with pico Ne wel bes 
FEY 

186. When the 865 W of cure proves 
inſufficient for moderating the exceſs of 
heat, and violence of the circulation, phy- 
ſicians have recourſe to other methods of 
accompliſhing theſe ends. The firſt is to 
leſſen the plethora by veneſection, which 
is alſo the moſt efficacious in diminiſhing 
the powers of action, and eſpecially thoſe 
of the heart and arteries, + But it requires 
experience to judge how far bleeding may 
be carried with advantage, or even with 
ſafety to the patient. We do not fay that 
a fever is high, when the 'pulſe beats not 
more than 25 or 3o ſtrokes in a minute a- 
bove its uſual number. At the ſame time, 
when we judge of the degree of fever, we 
ſhould conſider the age and ſex of the pa- 
tient, the conſtitution, the febrile ſymptoms, 
the — hardneſs, or ſtrength of the 

x pulſe, 
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pulle, and the time of the diſeaſe, before 


we can direct the quantity of blood to be 
taken, or the repetition of the operation. 
Bleeding may be performed more freely in 
plethoric habits, eſpecially when accompa- 
nied with ſpitting of blood, bleeding at the 


noſe, violent coughs, ſore throats, or other 


topical inflammations, and particularly of 


the pleura, or lungs, than when the fever 
is not attended with any of theſe ſymp- 
toms. It frequently happens, in practice, 
that a plethoric perſon, with a pulſe only 
at 90, is bled freely, with the greateſt pro- 
priety and advantage, whilſt in another, 
under the ſame ſpecies of fever, having a 
pulſe at 1 10 beats in a minute, but of a 
contrary conſtitution, veneſection is forbid 
with equal judgment and benefit. Hence 
it is eaſy to perceive the impoſſibility of 


fixing preciſe rules for our conduct in this 
particular, the circumſtances mentioned 
being the only means to direct our judg- 
ment in certain caſes. But, it may be ob- 


ſerved, in general, that no perſon in a ca- 


tarrhal 
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tarthal fever, with a ſlrong and full pulſe 
above 110 beats in a minute, is ever the 
worſe for one bleeding, from 10 to 12 oun- 
ces; nay, we confider it as a neceſſary and 
ſafe practice on ſuch occaſions, which we 
are obliged ſometimes to repeat, eſpecially | 
when any topical inflammation appears. 
In which 'caſe, we endeavour to aſſiſt the 
general effects of veneſection by topical 
bleeding with leeches, or wet cupping, fo- 
mentations, embrocations, and bliſters ; 
which laſt ought to be applied as near tothe 
part affe&ed as poſſible, and rather above 
than below the ordinary ſize; becauſe, 
from experience, bliſtering is found, next 
to bloodletting, to be the moſt effectual 
means of removing topical inflammation, 
(parag. 163.) and often ſuperſedes the ne- 
ceflity of large and repeated bleedings, 
which, when carried too far, produce con- 
ſiderable debility, (parag. 14. 15. and 34.) 
and ſometimes lay the foundation of drop- 
ſies, and other chronic diſeaſes, - 
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187. So far our plan of recovery appear. 
exattly to correſpond with the account we 
have given of the nature and cauſe; of the 
diſeaſe. But, as ] have ſpoken, ſo often of 
a febrile ſlimulus, from a morbid ſecretion 
in the mucous glands of the ſtomach and 
bowels, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
clearing theſe. viſcera, .by azgentle eretic 
and cathartic, ſhould, alleviate, the ſymp- 
toms, and, in moſt caſes, leſſen the degree 
of fever, which, during many years prac- 
tice, I have, in general, found to be follow- 
ed by theſe . good effects, eſpecially when 
adminiſtered about the beginning of the 
diſorder. It is in this way we muſt ac- 
count for the ſalutary conſequences of the 
exhibition of antimonials, under the names 
of tartar emetic, calx antimonii nitrata, 
Kermes mineral, James's powder, &c. All 
of theſe may be managed in ſuch a manner, 
as to have nearly the fame effeQts in exci- 
ting yomiting, producing itools, and raiſing 


a gentle diaphoreſis, which operations, af- 


ter veneſection, have often carried off the 


fever 
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fever in a very ſhort time, and have giver 
riſe t6 thoſe” nfimierobs encomiums on 
James's powders, as a "ſpecific in fevers, 

with which the public has been amuſed for 
| * ed der "The g06lelefts of t theſe 


the world; Without its being perceived, in 
general, on what their febrifuge' virtues des 
pended. T mean not to o fay, "that" eyerf* 
thing which Will Vomit, purge, and in- 
creaſe perſpiration, will always be attended' 
with the ſame good” effects; for the above 
antimonials, when properly prepared, and 
given with judgment, appear to poſſeſs 4 a 
peculiar ſtimulus which adapts them better” 
for producing theſe ends than moſt other 
medicines. Art the ſame time, the favour- 
able opinion I have of their general uſe in 
fevers, does not preclude me from that va- 
riety in preſcribing which different circum- 
ſtances muſt dictate in particular n 


188. The remarkable © ſucceſs derived 
from the active preparations of antimony 
in 
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in fevers, has created a general idea thas 
they poſſeſſed a power of acting on the 
_ cauſe of the diſeaſe in ſuch a manner as to 


_ counteract its operation, or to deſtroy its 


force altogether ; which they certainly have 

nat in any other way than is mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. The ſucceſs that. 
has attended the proper exhibition of theſe 
powders, at the commencement of Might 
febrile diſorders, has greatly contributed to- 
promote this univerſal belief, For, al- 
though moſt of ſuch caſes uſually terminate. 
in the recovery of the patient, in the courſe 
of two or three days, without any other 


N aſſiſtance than reſt and dilution, yet the an- 
timonial preparation being given in ſuch 


a manner as to excite vomiting, purging, 
or both, and afterwards, from what remains 


of it in the bowels, ſuch an aegritudo is 
kept up in the primae viae as to produce a 
diaphoreſis, it ſeldom fails of ſnortening the 
period of the diſeaſe. Becauſe, in ſuch 
mild caſes, if the alimentary canal is cleared 
in the manner mentioned, a gentle perſpi- 


ration 


ration after ſuch evacuations, aſſiſts moſt 
remarkably in carrying off the morbid af- 
fection in the glands of the ſtomach and 
| bowels, and conſequently the fever itſelf.” 
But, if the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſhall have 
operated ſo ſtrongly on the ſyſtem, as not 
to be removed by ſuch gentle means, the 
fever will, notwithſtanding, proceed for an 
indeterminate time, though the antimoni- 
als may have been given, ſo as to have pro- 
duced the above effects. In · ſuch cafes, the 
repetition of them is, for the moſt part, 
attended with bad conſequences. For, as 
our principal view in the exhibition of ſuch 
medicines is, to evacuate the ſtomach and 
bowels of a collection of phlegm; and o- 
ther acrid matters, if the fever ſhall eon- 
tinue after this end has been obtained, per- 
ſiſting in the uſe of ſuch ſtimulating reme- 

dies commonly produces debility, and o- 

ther conſiderable diſturbances in the ſyſtem, 
which I have ſometimes known to have 
been carried ſo far as to endanger the life 
of the patient. At the ſame time, it muſt 
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they often produce thoſe ſalutary effects, 
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be obſerved, that antimonials may be given 
at any period of the fever with the greateſt 


ſufficient to bear their operation; and when 
there is a quantity of phlegm; acrid bile, 


from their ſtimulus, and puireſcent nature, 


neglecting to evacuate the firſt paſſages of 


a putrid colluvies, has given ſuch frequent 
occaſion to beſtow thie: higheſt 'praiſes' on 
the virtues of! James's powders; beeauſe 


at a time when nature was diſpoſed to cri- 


tical evacuations, but was impeded in her 


operations, from the diſturbance raiſed in 
the ſyſtem by the sg mein the ali» 
mentary-canal, ee | 00 
189. As it would here, perhaps, be pre- 
mature to enter more particularly into the 
ſubject of the active preparations of anti- 


* J . * 3 


mony, I ſhall reſerve any farther obſerva- 


tions on this head tin we ſhall have con- 
as ſidered 
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ſidered, the cure of bilious fevers, thoſe a - 


riſing from marſh-effluvia; and others of a 


firilar nature, here antimonials are f 
more general utility, than in thoſe of a ca- 


tarrhal or inflammatory diſpoſition. For, 
in theſe laſt, the exhibition of 'antimonials 
is more limited in the hands of thoſe who 


know how to uſe them with propriety, 


ring the courſe of the diſeaſe. Becauſe; in 
fevers of the inflammatory kind, the pri- 


mae viae are not ſo apt to be loaded with 
acrid ſubſtances as in fevers of a more pu- 


trid nature; and, of courſe, there is ſeldom 


any neceſſity for giving ſuch remedies to 8 


evacuate the inteſtines. We, in general, 
find laxative glyſters of ſufficient” efficacy 
for that purpoſe, through the whole courſe 
of the diſeaſe, except at its commencement, 
when, in particular caſes, a doſe of Glauber 
or Rochelle ſalts is given with advantage; 
and, if ſymptoms ſhall indicate any diſor- 
der in the ſtomach, from phlegm, bile, 
or indigeſted food, the adding a grain or 

two 


— 
— 
1 
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two of tartar emetic © ſuch ſolutions, - and 
giving them in ſmall doſes, at proper in- 
tervals, ſo as to excite gentle vomiting and 
purging, is followed with conſiderable be- 
nefit to the patient, by alleviating the ſymp- 
toms, and moderating the degree of fever. 
But, ſuch a medicine can, in few inſtances, 

be repeated with equal advantage, eſpecial- 
ly in ſuch caſes as appear to be highly in- 
flammatory, or where topical inflammation 
has already taken place ; for, on theſe oc- 
caſions, ſuch ſtimulating medicines are apt 
to increaſe the diſorder, Neither is their 
operation as antimonials, at ſuch times, ſo 
much wanted; becauſe, from the conſide- 
rable dilution and abſorption which take 
place during an accelerated circulation, 
there muſt be a proportionable diminution 
of phlegm in the firſt paſſages. Hence we 
rather chooſe to conduct the remaining part 
of the cure by the means mentioned in 
paragraphs 161.—1 64. giving, at the ſame 
time, neutral ſalts of various kinds, as the 
- faline mixtures, made with the fixed or 
volatile 
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volatile alkalis, nitre, rell of tartar, Ad 
others, which poſſeſs cooling and ſedative 
powers, or which promote perſpiration and 
urine, without heating the patient, or ex- 
citing any remarkable diſturbance | in the 


ſtomach and bowels, 5 Fr 
190. But, in P vartay of caſes, muck 
will depend on the judgment of the phy- 
ſician, who, from his experience, will ſel⸗ 
dom be at a loſs in the management of his 
patient under particular complaints, Whilſt 
he keeps in view the original cauſe and 
nature of the fever, guarding a3 much as 
poſſible againf? a ſtate of debility, which | 
generally takes place towards the end of 
the diſeaſe ; 3 and, when it has been pro= 
tracted to any conſiderable length, often 
gives evident ſigns of its putreſcent diſpo- 
ſition, which it did not at firſt, - At this 
period of the diſorder, Peruvian bark, cor- 
dial ſtimulating remedies, antiſpaſmodics, 
and wine, may be given occaſionally, which 
could not be done in the more early ſtages 
80 ef 


— 


* 
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of * fever · | Witk whe. ſame vievy of 


keeping up the vis vitae, and preventing 
| the fatal termination of the diſorder, from 


mere debility and a ſluggiſhneſs in the 
powers of action, we are often obliged to 


have recourſe to external ſtimulant appli- 


cations, in the form of cataplaſms, to the 


feet, and bliſters to different parts of the 
body, which . laſt are ſuppoſed, by practi- 
tioners, to have other beneficial conſequen- 
ces as evacuants; and, in caſes of topical 
 affe@ions, they may likewiſe have their 
uſe. But their good effects, as general e- 
vacuants in cafes of debility, I ſuſpect are 
not ſufficiently aſcertained, However, in 


ſuch debilitated ſtates of the body, we are 


"obliged to ſupport the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient as, much as poſſible by proper ali- 
ment, in ſmall quantities, frequently re- 


peated, with wine and other cordials, until 


the criſis or termination of the fever, which 


is for the moſt part accompanied with ſome 


| ſenſible evacuation by the ſkin, kidneys, or 
inteſtines, 


8," 
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inteſtines, and ſometimes by the whole of 
theſe emunQories, | 88 
19m. The criſis of a fever is TER the 
moſt remarkable phaenomenon i in the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe. To this circumſtance 
we look forward with the utmoſt ſolicitude i 
as an operation of nature, by which we ex- 
pect a ſolution of the diſorder; the fever 
itſelf being conſidered only as preparatory 
to it, and as the ſtate of coction or matu- 
ration of the materies morbi, fitting it to 
be thrown out of the body in the manner 
mentioned, or by exanthemata, puſtules, 
boils, impoſthumes, or "UE n dit. 
eurges. 9355 e 


192. Although it is highly probable that, 
in every ſpecies of fever, there is a mate- 
ries morbi, yet I imagine it is chiefly ge- 
nerated in the courſe of the diſeaſe ; for, 
in infectious diſorders, the quantity of mat- 
ter capable of producing diſeaſes, ſimilar to 
thoſe from which they took their origin, 

| ig 


| 


| 
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is inconceivably ſmall ; but the products of 
them, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, are ex- 
ceedingly great. However, as infectious 
diſeaſes are attended with ſome peculiar 
circumſtances, we ſhall poſtpone the con- 
ſideration of the changes brought on our 
fluids, and the maturation of the morbific 
matter during the courſe of thele fevers, 
till we come to treat of the diſeaſes them- 
ſelves, At preſent, we ſhall only conſider 
ſome circumſtances that occur in the courſe 
of every catarrhal fever, which may per- 
haps lead us to a more juſt conception of 
the materies morbi, and likewiſe convey 
ſome idea of the manner in which a criſis 
and critical diſcharges take place towards 
the decline of the diſeaſe. 


193. The chief circumſtances which excite 
Dur attention, at 2 commencement of a 
continued fever, are the uncommon quick- 
neſs and ſtrength of the pulſe, with a pre- 
ternatural heat of the body, a conſtant con - 
comitant of an e velocity of the 
blood, 


| 
| 


| 
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de which when, continued for any con- 
ſiderable time, never fails to produce a 
morbid change in the circulating fluids, 
and in ſome of the ſecretions, particularly 
of the bile : For that animal proceſs, by 
which the chyle is aſſimilated or changed 
into blood, is always promoted by ſuch an 
accelerated circulation, This. naturally 
produces an uncommon. putreſcency in the 
fluids, , which is conſtantly accompanied 
with ſome degree of acrimony, Beſides, 
this additional proportion of heat, when 
long continued, has a remarkable effect on 
the ſecretion af, the bile, which becomes 
more acrid, and greater in quantity, than 
in a healthy ſtate. This effect is not ſo 
perceptible in a catarrhal fever as in the 
bilious kinds, where the principal remote 
cauſe is an exceſs of heat. The fact is, 
that, after an abatement of the inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms, if the fever continues, it 
never fails to ſhow more of a putrid diſpa- 
ſition than it did at firſt, and this is always 
ja proportion to the duration of the diſeaſe. 
But 
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But there 1s another eures of acrimony in 
the blood, occaſioned by an abſorption of 
acrid humours in the alimentary canal, a- 
riſing from the morbid ſecretions of the 


mucous and other glands, from which 1 


have always ſuppoſed the febrile ſtimulus 
chiefly to ariſe, and it is moſt likely does 
continue to act more or leſs in that way 
during the continuance of the fever; from 
which abſorption, as well as from the un- 
common velocity of the blood, and perhaps 
other cauſes, the putreſeeney and acrimony 
of our fluids are daily increaſed, from 
which, what may be called the materies 


morbi probably derives its origin, though 


it is by no means the cauſe of it. On the 
contrary, it appears to be the product of 
the diſeaſe, notwithſtanding it adds con- 
fiderably to the magnitude and danger of 
the diforder. It is highly probable that a 


| conſiderable waſte of the materies morbi 


takes place during the courſe of the fever, 
by perſpiration, urine, and the inteſtines. 


But it does Not per that it is completely 


evacuated 


| 
| 
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evacuated till the criſis. I mean not, that 
the whole is thrown out of the body at the 
criſis ; for the perſon may be in a conva- 
leſcent ſtate for ſome weeks before he can 
be ſaid to be entirely free from the diſeaſe; 
during which time the morbid matter of- 
ten proves the cauſe of boils and impoſt- 
humes. When theſe take place on the 
ſurface of the body, their uſual ſeat, they 
are ſuppoſed to be ſalutary evacuations. 1 
am aware that it may be aſked, what is a 
criſis, and how does it happen? To theſe 
and ſimilar queſtions we ſhould perhaps 
plead ignorance. But, that I may not be 
| accuſed of that indolence or want of cou» 
rage of which 1 have accuſed others, 1.ſhall 
proceed to conſider what I imagine hap- 
pens in the decline of fevers. 
1 194. It requires no ſtretch of imagina- 
tion to ſuppoſe, that the cauſes of fevers, in 
general, will a& on the ſyſtem with a de- 
gree of force proportioned to their power, 
and the ſtrength of the perſon to reſiſt their 
| effects. 
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effects. And, indeed; we find fevers of e- 
very ſpecies varying in their violence and 
duration, according to the circumſtances 


juſt mentioned. It is true, that certain ſpe- 
cific contagious fevers are leſs liable to vary 
in che time of their continuance previous 
to the criſis, as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, &c. 
But, between the mild and malignant ſorts, 
we perceive a difference, even'of ſome days, 
before they can be ſaid to be at their height ; 


and efpecially in the ſmall⸗pox; for the 
meafles are more regular as to their time of 


duration, as far as reſpects the growth, num- 
ber, 'and brightneſs of the -exanthemata, 
which'generally decline about the fifth day, 


though danger from the fever is, in many 
caſes, not over for ſome time afterwards. 


Theſe differences are generally foreſeen by 
practical phyſicians from the third or fourth 
day of the diſeaſe. But, in a catarrhal or 
continued fever, the time antecedent to the 
criſis is, and neceſſarily muſt be, exceed- 
ingly various. For it is not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the duration and danger of 

the 
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the fever will be otherwiſe, than in propor- 
tion to the force with which the remote 


cauſe has acted in the production of ſuch 
morbid conditions of the body as have pro- 


ved the immediate cauſe of the diſeaſe. Or, 
if we take another view of this important 
ſubject, and ſay, that this fever being an o- 
peration of nature, by which ſhe endea- 
vours to rectify the effects of the remote 
cauſe, then we muſt alſo ſay, that this ope- 
ration, with regard to its force and conti- 
- nuance, will always be in proportion to the 
morbid conditions of the body it is calcu- 
lated to remove, But, if theſe! ſhall be 
found, at the ſame time, to be the principat 
fource from which the fever derives its o- 
rigin, then they muſt neceſſarily keep pace 
with one another. The fact 18, that we 


find catarrhal fevers terminating on the 3d, 
4th, 5th, and 6th day from their commence- 
ment, and fometimes continuing for a much 
longer period, without any regularity as to 
eritical days, ſo as to ſettle that diſputed' 
point with any degree of preciſion. With 
55 Tr regard 
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regard to the morbific matter we have 
mentioned, the ſame way of reaſoning may 
alſo be applied to it; becauſe, according to 
the degree of fever, will be the quantity 
and time neceſſary for fitting it to be thrown 
out from the circulating fluids, as is evi- 
| dently the caſe in other fevers. For in ſome 
mild kinds of the inoculated ſmall-pox, I 
have known the puſtules appear on the fifth 
or ſixth day from the inoculation, with a 
degree of fever ſcarcely perceptible, and 
they have turned on the 6th, 7th, or 8th, 
ſeldom cdntinuing out full till the gth 3 
the uſual period of the natural diſtinct kind. 
But in the more malignant ſorts, we know 
that they do not arrive at their height till 
the 11th, 12th, 13th, or 14th day, from 
the firſt appearance of the puſtules. What 
probably aſſiſts the evacuation of the mor- 
bific matter at the time of the criſis by the 
uſual emunctories i is, that, from a preterna- 
tural irritability of the whole ſyſtem du- 
ring the courſe of the fever, and likewiſe 
from an increaſed acrimony in the fluids, 
there 
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thaw is a certain tenſion kept up on the ſe- : 
cretory veſſels, as well as on thoſe of a lar- 
ger kind, which I conſider as a different af. 
fection from what is properly called ſpaſm; 
becauſe the veſſels till continue to be per- 
vious, and to perform their functions, 


though, perhaps, they are lefſened in their 


diameters. But at the time of the criſis, 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe abating in its force, 
and at laſt ceaſing to act altogether, the 
preternatural irritability of the ſyſtem be- 
ing, at the ſame time, conſiderably lefſen- 
ed, the general tenſion of the veſſels is ta- 
ken off, and the ſecretory aus act more 
in WH natural 3 


195. Our obſervations on the urine of 
people in fevers are chiefly directed to the 
ſtate of maturation of the morbific matter, 
and the time of the expected criſis. We 
are led to judge of theſe circumſtances, from 
clouds in the urine hanging towards the 
bottom, after the glaſs has ſtood for ſome 
hours. This appears to be a ſecretion of 
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N reer 
- 


part of that aerid matter generated in the 
courſe of the fever, which, at this time, is 
moſt probably facilitated by ſome abate- 
ment in the force of the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 


and, conſequently, of the general tenſion 


on the vaſcular ſyſtem, particularly of the 
ſecretory veſſels of the ſkin, kidneys, and 
inteſtines. + However, when theſe clouds 
or flocculi appear; they always give ſome 
hope of an approaching criſis. But, in this, 
we are ſometimes diſappointed, from the 
urine becoming next day elear again, which 
may be owing to ſome accidental impedi- 
ment to the regular progreſs of that natu- 
ral operation by which a ſolution of the 
fever is brought about. For, on a farther 
advancement of the diſeaſe, in thoſe caſes 
which terminate favourably, the clouds re- 
turn, and, in a little time, the criſis comes 
on. When this ripening proceſs, as it may 
be called, is complete, or nearly ſo, there 
is a conſiderable evacuation, of the concoo- 
ted matter, by perſpiration; urine, and the 
inteſtines, - 
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inteſtines, though we have no means of ob- 
ſerving it but by its ſalutary conſequences; 
except in the urine, by which there appears 
to be a large ſecretion of it, from its ſub- 


ſiding in conſiderable quantity, in the form 


of a ſoft, whitiſh, ſediment. But, in ſuch 
caſes as are, from. the violence of the diſ- 
eaſe, incurable, though clouds may ſome- 
times be ſeen in the urine, yet, as there is 


no regular criſis, it very ſeldom happens 


that there is ſeen, before death, that diſtinct 
depoſition of matter ſo uniformly obſerved 
in the ſalutary criſis. 


196. It is certainly the duty of every 
perſon who publiſhes a new theory on any 
ſubject, to proceed with the utmoſt caution 
and candour in relating thoſe facts and ob- 
ſervations on which his doctrine is to be e- 
ſtabliſhed. Becauſe, the want of a proper 
circumſpeCtion is apt to draw him into in- 
accuracies, and even errors, which, beco- 
ming afterwards the ſubject of critieiſm, 
diſcredit his writings. It is a fear of in- 

curring 
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eurring the cenſure of the public that has 
kept me from treating the catarrhal fever 
in ſo copious a manner as miglit have been 
expected. Becauſt, ſuch additional evi- 
dence and arguments as might have been 
brought in ſupport of the explanations I 
have given of the nature of the remote and 
proximate cauſe, and of their operation on 
the fyſtem, on which depend, in a great 
meifure, the rationale of the ſymptoms, 
will be better underſtood when we come 
to conſider them more particularly in the 
hiſtory of other fevers. For, though there 
are certain circumſtances and ſymptoms 
common to all fevers, yet, every different 
ſpecies has ſymptoms peculiar to itſelf, 
ſometimes called pathognomonic; and it is 
from a particular conſideration of theſe on- 
ly that we can be enabled to trace the ſin- 
gularity of the ſpecies, in what it differs 
from the other kinds, and muſt lead us in- 
to a more diſtinct knowledge of the gene- 


ral! Oy of fevers, as well as to that of 
each 
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each particular ſpecies. Therefore, having 
taken the above view of the effects of an 
exceſs of cold on the human body, in the 
| production of diſeaſes of an inflammatory 
tendency, we ſhall next proceed to conſider 
ſome of the effects of an excels of heat; ; 
and, firſt, of the Cholera Morbus. 
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197. IN ſection third, I endeavoured ta 
| take a view of the effects of an ex- 
ceſs of heat, applied to the human body, 
by which certain operations are excited in 
the ſyſtem, tending to obviate theſe effects, 
and to regulate the ſtandard heat, on which 
the powers of action, in a great meaſure, 
depend. There I confined my obſervations 
chiefly to the circumſtances juſt mentioned, 
reſerving the conſideration of the other ef- 
fects of an exceſs of heat, in the production 
of morbid conditions of the body, till we 
mould come to treat of the diſeaſes ariſing 
from them 5 amongſt which, the cholera, 

| | being 
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being more extenſive in its influence, in. 
| laying the foundation of other Liſorders, 
than the reſts merits our firſt elan 


18 


_—y 


I 98. Moſt e 3 va written. on 
the ſubject of the cholera, have allowed it, 
in this country, io be the product of the 
heat in ſummer, which muſt, no, doubt, be 
conſidered as the remote cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe. For, although we: ſometimes. have a 
caſe or two in the months of June and July, 

in particular conſtitutions, more readily Fi 
fected by heat than others, yet, it is not til 
the month of Auguſt, or till the ſummer 
beat has had. its full influence in prediſpo- 
ſing the body to this diſorder, that it can 
be ſaid to be frequent. It often goes on, in 
a a leſs degree, through the month of Septem- 
ber, but uſually abates in its violence and 
| frequency on the ſetting. in of the cold 
weather in October. It is not a diſeaſe of 
winter, or of the cold weather in the ſpring, 
except as it were by accident, in particular 
perſons, conſtitutionally, or from former 
U u „ 
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* 


attacks of bilious complaints, diſpoſed to 
larger ſecretions of bile than uſual, which 
propenſity to this diſeaſe is ſometimes i in- 
creaſed by full diet and living * in 
+99 to vinous liquors, 


* 
"Wh 


199. In the conGeration of the remote 
cauſes of diſeaſes, it is of more conſequence 
to the practical phyſician to have the facts 
relative to them eſtabliſhed, than to receive 
the beſt theory that can be given with re- 

gard to their manner of operating on the. 
Hſtem, I ſhall, therefore, on that part of 
4 my ſubject, proceed no farther than to e- 
| numerate thoſe effects of an exceſs of heat 
applied to the body, as are known, in ge- 
neral, to be the natural conſequences of it. 
Nor is there much reaſon to be very ſoli- 
citous on this head, fince the fac, that a 
cholera is the effect of heat, is eſtabliſhed 
by the conſent of all medical writers and 
practitioners who have attentively conſi 


dered t the ſubject. 


= 1 o. 
by ; „2 


5. 


200. The effects of heat; in the producs 
tion of cholera, is by no means ſo remark- 
able in this country as in the warm cli- 
mates, where it is a common diſeaſe in all 
| ſeaſons of the year, but eſpecially towards 
the autumnal months; Strangers from 
Europe, in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, are 
more readily affected with this diſcaſe, and 
others of a bilious nature, than the natives; 
for, till nature is accuſtomed to this extra- 
ordinary warmth, and is brought by habit 
to accommodate herſelf to the climate, the 
uncommon heat to which ſuch perſons are 
expoſed, muſt have'a more. powerful effect 
on their bodies than it can have on thoſe 
who are more inured to it. Immediately 
on the arrival of ſtrangers within the tro- 
pics, their circulation becomes quicker, 
their perſpiration freer; a laſſitude or de- 
bility takes place, partly perhaps from the 
particular ſtimulus of the heat itſelf, but 
chiefly from the uncommon expence of the 
powers of action, in preſerving the ſtan- 
dard point of heat. Their ſyſtem comes 
. ſoon 
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| the courſe of diſeaſes, | 


ſoon to be endowed with a /preternatural 
irritability, which appears more evident in 

ially thoſe that 
are known to originate” from the climate z 
for every medieal praQitioner in thoſe 
countries remarks, that the ſiek do not bear 
above half the doſe of ſtimulating remedies 
that ean be given in Europe'to people of 
ſimilar conſtitutions. Nay, this irritability 
in time extends to the mind itſelf, but e- 
ſpecially to the children of Europeans, who 
have been born and brought up in theſe 
warm regions: For the warmth of temper, 
the keenneſs of paſſions, the impatience of 
controul, ſo eharacteriſtic of the generous 
inhabitants of warm climates, muſt not be 
attributed ſolely to the manner in which 


they are educated, but partly to the heat of 


the country, which has ſuch influence on 
the mind, as' has been. more _ treated 
N in Section Third, e 


01. Theſe ain a of an anche 


ray circulation, increaſed perſpiration, 
debility, 


n * \ 
* „ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


debility, and preternatural irritability, are 
the moſt obvious effects of an exceſs f 
heat; and, when the heat ariſes from the 
nature of the climate, it muſt act with un- 
remitting influence, in producing conſider- 
able changes in the body. It is highly 
probable, that a greater putreſcency than 
uſual is thereby brought on the circulating 
fluids; and, in fact, we ſee that the diſ- 
eaſes of warm climates have more of a pu- 
treſcent tendency than thoſe of the ſame 
kind in colder regions. But, whether this 
diſpoſition in the blood contributes to a lar- 
ger ſecretion of bile than ordinary, cannot 
be determined with preciſion, though we 
are certain, from daily experience, that the 
long continuance of a warm atmoſphere 
produces larger ſecretions of bile than com- 
mon; and, perhaps, it is more and more 
 acrid as the ſecretion, in point of quantity, 
deviates from its natural ſtate, But we 
cannot be altogether certain of this fact; 
for I ſuſpect, that the great acrimony which 
the bile acquires is during the time it ſtag- 
N nates 
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nates in the bowels, where it accumulates 
by degrees, and ſometimes to a conſider- 
able quantity, before it gives any remark- 
able diſturbance to the patient; but at laſt, 
from its bulk and increaſed acrimony, a 
vomiting and purging are-exeited, accom- 
panied with ſickneſs, pains in the. bowels, 
and a conſiderable proſtration of ſtrength. 
When this diſorder is ſevere, or the ſyſtem 
remarkably irritable, it is often attended 
with cramps in the abdominal muſcles, the 
limbs, and other parts. Theſe complaints 
continue for a longer or ſhorter time, ac- 
cording to the quantity of bile, its acri- 
mony, and the morbid ſtate of the ſecre- 
tion 1n the liver. A great deal depends on 
this laſt areumiiabge; particularly in warm 
latitudes, where it is often in a more dif 
eaſed condition. | 


| 


| 
| 


202. From this view of the ature and 


| cauſe of the cholera, it is eaſy to perceive 


why the warmeſt ſummers or climates 
Mould produce $ moſt conſiderable ef- 
feats; 
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feats; pi and why ſuch people, whoſe'cireu- 
lation is much accelerated by hard labour 
in the field; and ſoldiers in their-encamp- 
ments, from their being more conſtantly 
expoſed to the heat of the ſun; and to con- 
ſiderable fatigue in the diſcharge! of their 
duty, ſhould be more ſubjected to ſevere 
attacks of this diſeaſe * than others living 
in towns and villages, where they are leſs 
expoſed to the hear of the atmoſphere; and 
live more at their eaſe. It ſometimes hap- 
pens in the month of Auguſt, that the 
mornings and evenings become cold, or 
that we have a few _ of cold and rainy 
. | weather, 


* ve Soldiers i in a camp „ fuffer a great 201 from heat, | 
« by being conſtantly expoſed to the ſun, either with- 
out any ſhade at all, or only ſheltered by 'a thin 
tent; and, where the air being ſo much confined, 
7 the heat is often more inſypportable than without, in 

c the ſun. This circumſtance, joined to the damps of 
* 2 camp, is the cauſe that the ſummer and autumnal 
c diſeaſes of an army, even in a 1 latitude, re- 
« ſemble ſo much the epidemics of ſouthern countries, 
c eſpecially of thoſe with a moiſt air. — Sir J. . 
qiſeaſes of the army, ad edit. p. 79. 
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| | weather, which. appear to. accelerate the 
= ſomewhat to its ſeverity, by an afflux of 
2' fluids to the inteſtines, from a ſudden dimi- 
nution of perſpiration. In ſome few in- 
ſtances, the cholera returns periodically, 
ſimilar to the fits of an intermittent. This 
form of the diſeaſe is moſt frequent in warm 
climates and in camps, and ſeems to derive 
its origin from the cauſe of the marſh fe- 
ver acting in conjunction with that of the 
cholera. It is more dangerous in its con- 
ſequences than the ſimple nn and is 


cured as an intermittent. 


| 
| 


203. When a morbid — in the 
liver, the accumulation of bile in the bow- 
els, and its acrimony. from ſtagnation, are ' 
conſiderable, this diſeaſe, in irritable ha- 
bits, is attended with great danger, and 
ſometimes ends fatally, eſpecially when 
ſtrong vomits and draſtic purges have been 
exhibited, wath an intention to evacuate 
the oye, the acrimony of which, in ſuch 

| _ caſes, 
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caſes, is too conſiderable to admit of an ad- 
dition from ftimulating remedies. Warm 
water, weak chicken broth, thin water 
gruel, or ſuch mild demulcent drinks, gi- 
ven in large quantities, are the only means 
we can employ in attempting to dilute and 
evacuate the ſuperabundant bile, particu- 
larly during the firſt day or two of the diſ- 
eaſe, which is often ſo violent in its effects 
as to exhauſt the whole powers of life; on 
which account wine, as a cordial, is neceſ- 
ſary; and we are ſometimes neceſſitated to 
moderate the ſeverity of the ſymptoms by 
opiates, which otherwiſe ought not to be 
given, till the ſtomach and bowels are 
cleared of their acrid contents. But, for- 
tunately, thoſe dangerous caſes are not fre- 
quent in this country, where a ſimple cho- 
lera ſeldom continues with any degree of 
violence above two or three days, and is 
not accompanied with any degree of fever, 
For that frequency of pulſe, which fo of- 
ten attends ſickneſs, pain, and conſequently 
a general diſorder | of the ſyſtem, does not 

| XX ariſe 
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ariſe from a . febrile ſtimulus, and, 
in this diſeaſe, ceaſes on the evacuation of 
the bile from the ſtomach and bowels. In 
ſlight caſes of this diſorder, it often goes 
off gradually in a gentle diarrhoea; but, 
where it is more ſevere, from a larger quan- 
tity of acrid bile, its expulſion is greatly 
promoted by mild | emetics, laxatives, and 
plentiful dilution, _, ; 


204. Whilſt the bile remains in the bow- 
els in any conſiderable | quantity, it muſt, 
by its ſtimulus, increaſe the ſecretion by the 
glands' of the inteſtines, and probably that 
of the liver itſelf. , For the evacuation by 
vomiting, and by purging, in the courſe of 
24 hours, is often amazingly great ; but 
gradually leſſens with the degree of ſtimu- 
jus applied to theſe parts. After the bile 
has been moſtly carried-off in the courſe of 
the diſeaſe, it often leaves ſuch an irritabi- 
lity on the nerves of the ſtomach and bow- 
els, as prevents theſe. viſcera from bearing 
eyen the natural mul of the gaſtric and 
inteſtinal 
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inteſtinal fluids; ſo that a diarrhoea with 
gripes, and an obſtinate vomiting of every 
thing taken into the ſtomach, continue for 
ſome days. Our beſt remedies for theſe 
complaints are opiates given in ſmall doſes, 
and repeated at proper intervals. For the 
ſtomach, on ſuch occaſions, commonly re- 
jects a full doſe of laudanum when given 
at once. On which account I uſually pre- 
fer the ſolid opium, giving no more than 
one-fourth of a grain, and repeating it e- 
very hour or two, until the preternatural 
irritability of the ſtomach and inteſtines is 
corrected. With ſome patients the faline 
mixture, given in a ſtate of efferveſcence, is 
not only grateful to the ſtomach, but in 
ſome inſtances has ſtopped the vomiting 
when opium had failed. In ſuch caſes, it 
is only the lighteſt and the moſt grateful 
food, in ſmall quantities, with wine, that 
will remain on the ſtomach, . 
205. In every caſe of cholera, it is to be 
preſumed, from the nature of the diſorder, 

a that 
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that a morbid eren of bile has ſubſiſted 
for ſome time previous to the attack of the 


diſeaſe. In moſt patients of this country, 
the difeaſe is of a flight nature, and the ſe- 


eretion of the bile ſoon returns to its natu- 
ral ſtate. But, where an increaſed ſecretion 


in the liver ſtill continues, fubjeQing the 


patient to a return, of the diforder ; or, 


when a diarrhoea is kept up after an eme- 


tic and laxative, to clear the ſtomach and 
bowels, we are obliged to have recourſe to 


bitters 3 amongſt which the columbo root 


is thought to be the moſt ſucceſsful, to the 
quantity of ten, fifteen, or twenty grains 
twice a day, in a table ſpoonful or two of 
ſimple cinnamon or mint- water. But my 
greateſt dependence is on the bark, riding, 
and a proper POO of diet. 


| 206. In miliary eee towards 
the end of a very warm ſummer, eſpecially 
in the ſouthern latitudes, this diſeaſe fre- 
quently becomes more formidable in its 
conſequences. It in uſually more ſevere in 

its 
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its attack, continues longer, and the patient 
is more liable to relapſe. Theſe effects are 
owing to a more diſeaſed ſtate of the glands, 
and of the ſecretion in the liver, than com- 
monly happens in Britain; the reſult of 
which is often ſchirrous obſtructions in that 
viſcus, and in ſome patients the liver in- 
flames and ſuppurates. But as this laſt 
complaint is oftener the conſequence of the 

bilious remittent and intermitting fever, 
than of the cholera, with which they are 
intimately connected, the conſideration of 
it ſhall be referred till we treat of theſe 
diſeaſes. 
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| or THE BILIOUS, REMITTING, AND [N= 


" TERMITTING FEVER, 


4 


"HE bilious, remitting, and inter- 
mitting fever of autumn in this 


20. 


country, and in every ſeaſon of the year in 


warm climates, is more various with reſpect 
to the danger attending it, and likewiſe to 
the form in which it makes its firſt attack, 
or aſſumes, during its continuance, than a- 


ny other febrile diſeaſe to which mankind 
are ſubject. Its moſt common appearance, 
at its commencement, is that of a continu- 


ed fever. It begins with a chillineſs, laſſi- 
tude, dulneſs in the eyes, a quick and de- 


preſſed pulſe, a nauſea, uſually a vomiting, 
headach, 


tiful draughts of warm water, or gentle e- 
metics and laxatives. The patient often 
complains. of pains in the back and limbs; 


and, as the chillineſs goes off, the pulſe: be- 


comes gradually ſtronger and fuller; the 
heat and thirſt are conſiderable; the tongue 
and fauces in a few days become foul, and 


covered with a thick ſlimy ſubſtance, which 


varies from a whitiſh to a brown or black- 
iſh colour, according to the ſeverity, of the 
diſeaſe, A certain inquietude and reſtleſs- 


neſs, with a want of ſleep, commonly ac- 
company the courſe of the fever. In three 


or four days, and ſometimes earlier, it has 
ſenſible remiſſions. The exacerbations of 
the fever are _ uſually in the evening. Its 
violence ſomewhat abates by an imperfect 
ſweat in the morning. When the diſeaſe 
is of a mild-nature, it, . for the. moſt part, 


goes on in this way for eight or ten days, 


and terminates in ſome. critical evacuation 


by 


headach, and ſometimes a purging of bile, 
with an alleviation of ſymptoms; eſpecial- 
ly, if theſe evacuations are aſſiſted with plen- 
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by the ſkin, kidneys, or inteſtines, But the 
ſame diſeaſe, in ſome parts of Hungary, 
in Zealand, or even in the fenny parts of 
Lincoln and Cambridge ſhires, but eſpe- 
cially in the ſwampy grounds on the banks 
of rivers and lakes within the tropics, is a 
much more formidable diſtemper, as it of- 
ten proves fatal in 48 hours from its firſt 
attack. It then commonly aſſumes the form 
of an ardent fever, with a high delirium, 
which, in ſome caſes, goes off with a moi- 
ſture on the ſkin, and remiffion 'of the fe- 
ver in the morning; but returns about the 
ſame time next evening. Such fevers, 
under proper management, come in gene- 
ral to have complete intermiſſions; but, 
when they go on in the ſhape of remitting 
fevers, they uſually laſt ſeveral weeks, with 
ſymptoms of great me. coi d and dan- 
ger. 


ade The Fever which 1 Have enten 
youred to deſcribe commences, in this 
_ with the —_ of Auguſt, and 
| continues 


continues till the cold weather in Oct Der, 


when- it: gradually declines. In — nd 
well ventilatediſituations, it is far from be 
ing a frequent diſeaſe, and is not attended 
with that degree of danger which uſually 
accompanies the ſame diſorder in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſwampy and fenny grounds, 

where it is almoſt, every autumn, an epi- 
demie diſeaſe, eſpecially aſter warm and 
rainy ſummers. In the former of theſe 
ſituations, this diſorder commonly goes on 
in the form of a remitting fever till it ter- 
minates in the recovery, of the patient, in 
ſome other diſeaſe, or in death. It ſeldom 
| takes the form of an intermittent, though 
it does ſometimes, eſpecially in thoſe who 
have been formerly afſſicted wich that di- 
ſtemper; and when this happens, after pro- 
| per evacuations are made, the diſorder is 
more eaſily cured, than in the low and 
marſhy places. In ſuch fituations, the diſ- 
eaſe is of a more malignant nature, is more 
intractable, and aſſumes a greater variety in 
its appearance. For the magnitude of the 
e 3 diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe is always-in- proportion to the heat 


and moiſture of the ſeaſon or climate, and 


the quantity of dead animal and vegetable 


ſubſtances corrupting in the adjacent 
grounds. This diſtemper is moſt fatal to 


armies, and to Europeans, after their arri- 
val in countries between the Tropics. For, 


in encampments, ſoldiers are more expoſed 


to the heat of the ſun, during the day, to 
cold in the night, to unwholeſome vapours 
in the atmoſphere, ariſing from wet grounds, 
or from privies, than the inhabitants of 
towns and villages. In warm climates, as 
the heat is greater and more conſtant than 


with us, the growth and decay of inſets, 


reptiles, and vegetables, muſt be quicker, 
and, of courſe, the miaſma more- exalted 
and powerful in its effects than in colder 


climates. Theſe fevers, among ſoldiers in 


the field, are of a more inflammatory na- 
ture than amongſt the peaſants, or people 
of better condition, becauſe military men 
are much expoſed to cold. And when, 
from - neceſſity, hoſpitals become crowded, 

r 
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Human efftuvia,” the ſource of the hoſpital 


fever, adds greatly to the Mok 1 5 


* of the rc 


1 


209. The different a0 under hgh 
this diſeaſe appears in encampments, are 


thoſe of remitting fevers, which are moſtly 
of the malignant kind, quotidians, tertians, 


quartans, diarrhoeas; and dyſenteries. This 
laſt is a moſt frequent diſeaſe in encamp- 


ments and military hoſpitals, partly from 


the cold,-whilſt the ſoldiers are on diity in 
the night, acting as an occaſional cauſe in 
giving the diſorder this particular turn to 
the inteſtines, but chiefly from the infeQtion 
of. the privies. This is one of the many 
proofs we have of the power of every ſpe- 
cies of febrile contagion in the production 
of the ſame diſeaſe from whence it had its 
origin, and are, on that account, called ſpe- 
cas... | | 


210. The different names given to this 


diſeaſe, from the various forms under which 


it 


- 


it makes its appearance, are apt to ſuggeſt 
the. ĩdea of their being eſſentially different 
from each other. In fact, this deception is 
carried on by noſologiſts, who arrange them 
agreeably to this ſuppoſition. But, when 
this diſtemper comes to be endemic, and 
aſſumes, in different perſons, the ſeveral 
forms above mentioned, 7 We frequently 
perceive that thoſe who are ſeized with the 
dyſentery, eſcape the fever, or, if ſeized 
with both, it is alternately, ſo that when 
the flux appears, the fever ceaſes; and 
when the firſt is ſtopped, the other returns®, 
Farther, that tertian agues become quotidi- 
ans, theſe laſt take the form of remittents, 
and, in the end, change into continued fe- 
vers of the moſt dangerous kind. It is 
common for continued fevers to remit, in- 
termit, and, at laſt, to end in a dyſentery. 
Theſe changes, from one form of this dif- 
eaſe to another, are ſo well known to eves 

þ 4 


* Vide Sir John Pringle's diſeaſes of the army, ſe- 
cond edit. p. 51. | 
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ry phyſician, that it is unneceſſary to cite 
authorities in confirmation of them. For, 
if we conſult theſe authors who have writ - 
ten on the diſeaſes of warm climates, we 
ſhall find examples of ſuch changes almoſt 
in every page. If I ſhall cite an authority 
of two from Sir John Pringle's medical an- 
notations, it is becauſe few can have acceſs 
to them, on account of the conditions on 
which they were bequeathed to our col- 
lege, which were, that they ſhould not be 
publiſhed, or read. out of the library. Dr 
Saunders (formerly Huck), whoſe corre- 
ſpondence with Sir John Pringle forms a 
conſiderable and valuable part of the above 
_ annotations, and who, in his obſervations 
on the nature and cure of diſeaſes, diſcovers 
an uncommon ſagacity, informs Sir John, 
in one of his letters from the Weſt Indies, 
that he had obſerved a relation between 
the bilious, yellow, and intermitting fe- 
vers, apt to double, and the bloody flux, 
* for they were diſtempers which prevailed 
* at the ſame time, and very often changed 
- | | 8 one 
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MES Os . 1 g 
© one into the other, at leaſt, in the Weſt 


Indies“. And Dr Turnbull, late phyſi- 
cian to the factory at Smyrna, informed 


Sir John Pringle, * that the epidemic fever 
* ar Smyrna, of a bilious, putrid, or malig- 
© nant nature, begins towards the. end of 

* Auguſt, They have the ſame at Con- 

p ſtantinople, but milder, and approaching 
© more to the nature of a regular intermit- 

. tent, At Smyrna, this fevet remits at 

© firſt, bur, if left to nature itſelf, ends in a 
© continued fever, The paroxyſms begin 
in the evening, and early in the morning 
* there is a remiſſion with a little ſweat. 

The firſt paroxyſm begins with a pain in 

* the back and rigour, but afterwards none 
* of the acceſſions begin with any cold fit; 

and farther obſerved, that the deſcription 

Sir John had given of the autumnal bili- 

ous, remitting, and intermitting fevers of 

the camp, and that of marſhy countries, 


7 anſwered nearly to theirs of Smyrna. He 


"added, 


Fol. vi. p. 531. 


| 339 
added, that the diſtemper pra ge- 
* nerally about the end of September, but 
ſometimes ran into October, and by that 
means continued about two months. In 
5 ſome: caſes: the fever began in a tertian 
form, but more generally in a quotidian; 
and, if no proper means were uſed, they 
all ended in a continued fever. The du- 
£ ration of each incidental caſe is uncer- 
* tain, there being no critical days. Some 
grow yellow about the fifth or ſixth day, 
* and that is accounted a very bad ſign, as 
* are worms, and the coming on of the fe- 
* ver with a yomiting of a greeniſh or yel- 
lowiſh bile. | If the uſual vomit of eme- 
* tic tartar, in the advanced ſtage of the diſ- 
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* eaſe, has no eſſect, it is a mortal ſign. In 
this fever the hypochondria are common- 
© ]y inflated, and an uneaſineſs is felt by 
the patient when they are preſſed. The 
* cure of this fever was chiefly effected by 
© ſuch medicines as cleared the primae viae, 
bas tartar emetic, laxatives, and glyſters. 
' When the fever remits, the cure is gar- 


© ried 
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 * ried on by the bark in the following 
manner: 3 Mellis 3i, Camphorae zi, ſimul 
* probe terantur ad ſolutionem camphorae, 
dein adde cort. Peruv. pulv. 3i m. f. maſ- 
F fa, et e ſingulis drachmis formentur pilu- 
f lae No. xv. capiat aeger omni bihorio, 
5 remittente- febre, pil. x. If the patient 
had time to take fifty ſuch pills before the 
* acceſſion of the next paroxyſm, it was 
always an eaſier one than any of the pre- 
* ceding-; but if he could, in that ſpace, 
* take one hundred pills, the fit never re- 
turned. When there was a more than 
ordinary diſpoſition to putrefaction, and 
* the pulſe was low, he doubled the quan- 
* tity: of camphire, and with a good effect. 
He ſeldom had occaſion to uſe more than 
ane ounce of the bark, or an ounce and a 
half: He cured common intermittents in 
the ſame way. The eating of meat or 
* fiſh was apt to bring on a relapſe with 
the convaleſcents *. But, as theſe Medical 
Annotations | 


Med. Annot. vol. vii. p. 526. 


| 


» 
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Annotations appear to have been begun 


hiſtory of diſeaſes more complete, from a 
great number of caſes, with general ob- 
ſervations on moſt of them, though with- 
out ſeeming to have any particular theory 


to ſupport, my intention, in reading through 
the whole of this voluminous work, was 


to obſerve what this learned Gentleman 


and his' correſpondents would ſay on ſuch 
a plan, which might lead us to a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the origin. and 


nature of the diſeaſes under conſideration; 
In this purſuit; I have every where obſer- 
ved, on the ſubje& of the bilious fever, 
from whatever part of the world he recei- 
ved his information, that intimate connec- 
tion between the ſeveral forms under which 
it makes its appearance, ſo often mention- 
ed in the preceding pages. This evidently 
ſhows that they had the ſame original cauſe, 
notwithſtanding their apparent difference. 
This circumſtance deſerves our ſerious con- 
ſideration; for, if we ſhall be ſo fortunate 

| &* as 
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as to diſcover the ſource of this ſtrict rela- 
tion between theſe ſeveral.diſeaſes, we may 
arrive at a more diſtin view of their na- 
ture and cauſes: 


L 1 211. Almoſt the whole of the general 
cauſes of fevers, (p. 105.) are, at different 
| times, more or leſs concerned in the pro- 
duction of the bilious fever of autumn. It 

has been ſhown in ſection 7th, that an ex- 

ceſs of heat long continued, is ſpecific in 

increaſing the ſecretion of the bile. This 
effect of heat is various in different per- 

ſons ; for in ſome it: is conſiderable, whilſt 

in others, the ſecretion in the liver is little 

above its ordinary ſtandard. But, when- 

ever this ſecretion is remarkably increaſed, 

if previous to the coming on of the chole- 
ra, or other diſorders of the ſtomach and 

bowels, the perſon is ſo expoſed to cold, as 

to bring on ſome degree of fever, then the 

acrid bile in the primae viae helps, in pro- 

portion to its quantity and acrimony, to 

promote the acceſſion of the fever. This 
10, 
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is, perhaps, the leaſt complicated ſpecies of 
the bilious fever. It is not often that we 


meet with it in this ſimple Rate, with re- 


ſpect to its cauſes. Theſe are more fre- 
quently combined with human cffluvia, or 


marſh miaſma ; the former always diſpo- 


{ing it to a continued form, whilſt the lat- 
ter prevailing in the habit, inclines it more 


to remiſſions and intermiſſions. Hence it 


is evident, that this diſeaſe muſt, in differ- 
ent times and ſituations, exhibit a conſider- 
able variety in its nature, according to the 
combination of the cauſes which produce 
it, ſome examples of which I ſhall endea- 
vour to point out. a | 

212. That ſpecies of. this difeaſe, which 
ariſes from a catarrhal fever ſupervening 
on a morbid ſecretion of the bile, and an 


accumulation of it in the primae viae, is, in 
its nature, more inflammatory than the o- 


ther kinds. It is moſt frequent amongſt 
ſoldiers doing duty in camps, or men whoſe 
buſineſs or pleaſure leads them to the field, 

; where, 
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where, being expoſed to cold, rain, and 
wet clothes, they catch cold, which often 
proves the occaſional cauſe of. this diſor- 
der; and, from the inflammatory ſymptoms 
which are thereby induced, helps to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other kinds, where marſh 
miaſma, or human effluvia, are more pre- 
dominant, as cauſes from which the fever 
derives its origin. Although theſe are pro- 
bably more or leſs connected with the cauſes 
of every ſpecies of the bilious fever, as will 
appear by conſulting parag. 111. and 112. ; 
yet in many caſes they act not with ſuch 
power on the body, as to characteriſe the 
diſeaſe, as in this we are now deſcribing, 
where the principal cauſes, acting on our 
ſyſtem, area morbid collection of bile in the 
alimentary canal, and the ordinary cauſe of 
a catarrhal fever. But it muſt here be ob- 
ſeryed, that thoſe changes which are brought 
on the arterial ſyſtem, by the action of cold 
on the body, are nat ſo conſiderable in the 
autumnal months, as in thoſe of winter and 
ſpring. For, after the ſolids have acquired 
an 
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an additional ſtrength from the tonic pow- 
ers of the cold, and the aſſiſtance it gives in 
regulating the ſtandard heat, at ſuch times, 
plication of cold, will ſhow more of an in- 
orders in autumn, after the body has been 
relaxed and debilitated Oy the EEE 
heat of the TR | | 


625 From the above view of the cauſes 
of this ſpecies of bilious fever, it is eaſy to 
perceive that their action on the primae 
viae muſt be more powerful than that of a 
ſimple catarrhal fever, where the morbid 
affection and ſecretion of the mucous glands 
appear to be the principal ſource of it, 
Whereas, in the preſent diſorder, an increa- 
ſed ſecretion of bile is ſuperadded, and, for 
the moſt part, a ſtagnation of it in the baw- 
els, by which its qualities are ſoon altered; 
and I am apt to believe, as mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, that human efflu- 
via, or marſh miaſma, haye ſome ſhare in 

the 
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the morbid affection of the alimentary ca- 
nal, Of courſe, the acceſſion of this fever 
is more ſtrongly marked with coldneſs, ſhi- 
vering, oppreſſion at the ſtomach, headach, 


and pains in the loins, than in the catarrhal 


fever. All which complaints are ſomewhat 
relieved by a natural vomiting, or the ex- 
hibition of ſuch a medicine as ſhall prove 
gently emetic- and cathartic. But it does 
not entirely remove them ; for, as the mor- 


bid affection in the liver and in the primae 


viae ſtill ſubſiſts, theſe complaints will con- 
tinue with greater or leſs violence, accor- 
ding to the ſtate of the alimentary canal 
during the courſe of the fever, the duration 
of which 1s various, in proportion to the 


force with which 95 cauſes act on the 1 


ſtem. 


| | 
214. What may be called the inflamma- 
tory ſtate of the fever, continues not com- 
monly above three or four days; after 
which the remiſſions become more percep- 


tible chan in the catarrhal fever. Becauſe 
the 
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the diſeaſed ſtate of the mucous glands, and 
of the ſecretion performed by them and the 
liver, exiſt in a much higher degree, and 
the quantity of the fluids ſecreted by them, 
is alſo greater than in that diſorder; to a 
ſmall accumulation of which in the primae 
viae, I imagine, thoſe exacerbations and re- 
miſſions are owing. For, in the very irri- 
table ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, an - 
inconſiderable collection of acrid fluids will 
prove a febrile ſtimulus to the ſyſtem; and, 
of courſe, heat, thirſt, and an accelerated 
circulation muſt take place, and continue 
Vntil its quantity is diminiſhed by abſorp- 
tion, (Sect. V. parag. 178. and 179.) after 
which a moiſture on the ſkin commonly 
brings on a remiſſion ; and this ſometimes 
happens without any ſenſible evacuation, 
and continues till the ſecreted fluids in the 
ſtomach and bowels are again collected to 


ſuch a quantity as is ſufficient to give ſome 


addition to the febrile ſtimulus in theſe parts. 
This is ſometimes brought about by errors 
in diet, or ſome miſmanagement of the pa- 

| tient ; 


tient; but the uſual time of the edacerba- 
tion of the fever, is in the evening, and the 


remiſſion in the morning. This periodical 
return T have endeavoured to account for 
in parag. 182. Such of the other ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe as are mentioned in 
parag. 207. and are common to the catar- 
rhal fever, have been already treated of iri 
Se, V.; and the others, which are pecu- 
Har to this diſorder, we ſhall have an op- 
portunity of explaining, in the courle of the 
cure of this fever, 


215. From the above view of the nature 
and cauſe of this ſpecies of the bilious fe- 
ver, the indications of cure muſt be obvi- 

ous. So far as the origin of this diſordet 
is connected with the common caule of a 
catarrh, or catarrhal fever, that of obviating 
all tendency to inflammation, has already 
been ſufficiently treated of in parag. 162. 
163. and 164.; but, at the ſame time, it 
muſt here be obſerved, that, for the reaſons 
mentioned above, tho neceſſity of veneſec- 
tion 
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tion is not fo W in this as in the Fatar- ; 
Mel fvied bits oo tnnntdt of i ere 


— — 
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216. Medical praQitioners.are not always 
agreed i in the propriety of bleeding in the 
bilious fever of autumn; but this muſt 
have ariſen from their not diſtinguiſhing 
the different ſpecies of it. For that we have 
now under conſideration, in general, re- 
quires bleeding at the commencement of i it, 
and ſometimes it is repeated with great pro- 
priety; eſpecially in caſes of topical inflam- 
mation, where bliſters are alſo of ſingular 
benefit. But in thoſe fevers ariſing chiefly 
| from human contagion, or marſh miaſma, 
where ſuch a remarkable proſtration of 
ftrength takes place. from the acceſſion of 
theſe diſeaſes, veneſection is, in general, not 
only improper, but hurtful; becauſe it in- 
creaſes the general debility and danger of 
the diſeaſe. Even the late fagacious Sir 
| John Pringle adopted it as a general rule, 
to bleed at leaſt once at the commencement 
of the autumnal bilious fever of the camp; 
4 . and 
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and expreſſes his ſurpriſe at the contrary 


practice of Dr Monchy, phyſician to che 
Dutch forces, who, in a letter to Sir John 


on that ſubject, aſſured him that he feldom 


had occaſion to bleed any of his patients in 
theſe fevers ; the cure of which he, in ge- 
neral, conducted by emeties, and by keep- 
ing up a gentle diarrhoea by cryſtals of tar- 


tar, decoctions of tamarinds, and other me- 
dicines of a ſimilar nature. And, in his com- 


mentary on this letter, ſays, It would ſeem, 
© by the above account of the cure of the 
© biions fevers, that the conſtitution of the 
Dutch ſoldiers was ſomewhat different 
from that of our men, ſince Dr Monchy 
could cure his patients fo eaſily without 
bleeding, an evacuation, we believed, ſo 
eſſential in the treatment of thoſe fevers 
that prevailed ſo much in our army a- 
broad. The ſame kind of fever, though 
in a milder degree, occurred likewiſe in 
our camps in England; and in theſe I 
ſtill found it neceſſary to begin with bleed- 
ing, and generally” to a pretty large quan- 


e tity ; 


* 
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a tity ; and was ſometimes obliged to re- 

« peat the evacuation in ſuch caſes as had 

ined to them any conſiderable inflam- 
© mation v. And this I ſuppoſe to. have 5 
been done with great judgment; for the 
fevers which attacked the Britiſh ſoldiers 
encamped in England, on a dry and heal- 
thy ſituation, were likely to be more inflam- 
matory than thoſe which they or the Dutch 
ſoldiers were ſeized with, when encamped 
on the unwholeſome ſituations in Flanders, 
which the nature of the war obliged them 


to occupy. 


* 


215. 11 is only from an accurate diſtinc- 
tion of the ſeveral ſpecies of the bilious fe- 
ver, that we can account for the difference 
in the practice of theſe ingenious men, with 
reſpect to the neceſſity of veneſection at the 
commencement of theſe fevers. It is more 
than probable, that, from the ſuccels Sir 


John met with by bleeding, and even re- 
peating 


* 


* Med. Arinot. voly 6. p. 33. 
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peating it in many inflammatory caſes, he 


might conceive a prejudice in favour of this 


practice, and perhaps carried it too far, by 


ordering this evacuation to be made ſoon 
after the attack of the malignant fever of 
che marſhes, where the patient often be- 
comes ſuddenly delirious; but this is pre- 
ſcribing to a ſymptom, and not to the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe; for, upon the evacuation of 
the acrid contents of the ſtomach and bow- 
els, on which it depends, by emetics and 
laxatives, the delirium ceaſes, But as theſe 
fevers, from marſh miaſma, are moreinclined 
to remiſſions and intermiſhons than other 
fevers, the headach and delirium are, after a 
certain period, apt to return; but the removal 
of theſe troubleſome fymptoms ought to be 
attempted by a repetition of the ſame eva- 
cuations, and by bliſters, rather than by 
bleeding, which neverifails, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to induce a general debility. What 
is apt to deceive a phyſician, is the ſtrong, 
full, and frequent pulſe, ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of the fever. | But this muſt be un- 
be | derſtood 
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derſtood to proceed chiefly from the febrile 
Kimulus on the primae viae ; and this fact 
is aſcertained by practice; for, on clearing 
the primae viae of a load of viſcid phlegm. 
and actid bile, theſe complaints are greatly 
alleriated, and ſometimes entirely removed. 
On the other hand, Dr Monchy, obſerving 
the bad conſequences of too free a uſe of 
the lancet, amongſt the Dutch ſoldiers af- 
flicted with the bilious autumnal fever of 
the camp, it might render him extremely 
_ cautious with regard to bleeding them in 
thoſe diſeaſes; and, when a perſon is un- 
der a prejudice in this reſpect, it makes him 
timid, even where it may be done WIYk ws 
vantage. 


218. Sir John; on account of the differ- 
ence between Dr Monchy's and his own 
practice, alledges, that the conſtitutions of 
the Dutch foldiers may be ſomewhat differ- 
ent from rhoſe of the Britiſh troops, and in 
ſome meaſure it may be ſo; for it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Dutch ſol- 

diers, 
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diers, living in ſo low, moiſ\, and marſhy a 
country as Holland, may, nowwithſtandillh | 
the power of habit, bring to the field the 


prediſpoſing cauſes, of the malignant fever, 
in a higher degree than Britiſh faldiers, 
who, previous to their embarkation for Ger- 
manx, lived in a 1 and more healthy 


219. I ſhould not have inſiſted ſo long 
on this article of veneſection, if I had not 
been convinced of the importance of the 
ſubject, which can only be ſettled with ad- 
vantage to the ſick, by the phyſician of 


judgment, who knows how to diſcern be- 


tween the inflammatory ſpecies of the bili- 
ous autumnal fever, where the effects of an 
application: of an exceſs of cold to the bo- 


- 


dy, appears to have a conſiderable ſhare in 


the production of it, and the malignant 
kind, which chiefly ariſes from the putrid 
vapours of marſhes and fenny grounds. 


For, in the former of theſe, bleeding is, in 
ſome few caſes, OL PEROT, neceflary ; but 


1 the 


| 
[ 
[ 
1 
[ 


* 


the quantity to be taken away, and the re- 
petition of this operation, muſt entirely de- | 
pend on the conftitution of the patient, and 
the inflaramatory ſtate of the fever; vhere- 
as in the latter, veneſection is ſeldom de- 
| ceſſary ; and where, on on account of ſomes 
urgent ſymptom, it is thought adviſeable, 
it ought to be done with caution ; for a 
large evacuation of blood, in ſuch caſes, is 
commonly attended with danger, and, from 
the reduction of the ſtrength of the patient, 
the leaſt of its bad conſequences is a' tedi- 
ous. protraction of the diſeaſe. And it is 
only in this way of confidering the ſubject | 
that we can poſſibly ſettle this point, which 
is ſo warmly litigated by various | Fortes. 


220. The next indibhags 1 is to clear TA 
ſtomach and bowels of their acrid contents, 
which, in this particular ſpecies of the bi- 
lious fever, is beſt done hy a common eme- 
tic, and afterwards a gentle laxative medi- 
cine, ſuited to the ſtrength and conſtitution 
of the patient, which in general alleviates 

the 
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the ſymptoms, and renders the courſe of 
the fever milder and more tractable, than 
vrhen theſe evacuations are omitted; but it 
ſeldom entirely removes the fever, unleſs 
whea the patient gets naturally into a gene- 
ra{ perſpiration or ſweat. This perſpira- 
tion may be encouraged, but ought by uo 
means to be forced ; for, as partial ſweats 
are never critical, and debilitate the patient, 
they ought to be avoided as much as poſ- 
ſible, by light clothes, cool air, and cool 
drink. Sometimes, a ſpontaneous vomit- 
ing and purging of bile ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of the above medicines, little more 
being wanted than ſome draughts of warm 
water, to aſſiſt nature in the expulſion of 
it. But where I ſuſpect that a complete 
evacuation of the bile has nat taken place, 
I commonly, to obtain this end, give, from 
time to time, ſmall doſes of tartar: emetic, 
ſo, as to produce a full vomiting, and this 
uſually. brings on alſo a diarrhoea ; but, 
where it fails to have this effect, ſome lax- 


ative medicine WY to be adminiſtered. 
221. 
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2321. I have formerly ſhown, (parag. 
149. and 174.) that the cauſes of diſeaſes 
may act for ſome time without the body 
being ſenſibly affected, as is the caſe before 
the acceſſion of moſt fevers. And we may 
here alſo obſerve, that when, from the force 
of their action, or the length of time in 
which it has been continued, ſuch conſider- 
able changes take place in the ſyſtem as to 
conſtitute a diſeaſe, though we may, on 
ſuch occaſions, remove ſome of the effects 
of theſe changes, or ſuch ſtimuli as evi- 
dently heighten the diſorder; yet theſe 
morbid changes ſtill exiſting in the body, 
ſome time is required, even in ſuch caſes 
as are curable, before the effects of the 
cauſes which have acted on the body can 
be removed, and the ſeveral functions 
which have been thereby diſturbed can be 
brought back to their natural and healthy 
condition. If, therefore, after the neceſ- 
ſary evacuations are made at the com- 
mencement of a fever, we perceive that the 
diſeaſe ſtill goes on, then the greateſt ad- 
B b b vantage 
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vantage the patient can perhaps receive 
from the attendance of the phyſician, muſt 


be from his endeavours to reſtrain the ef- 
forts of nature when too violent, to ſup- 


port her when languid, to remove ſtimuli 
of every kind which aggravate the fever, 
to remedy the effects of the cauſes acting 
on the ſyſtem, and, as far as it may be in 
our power, to preſcribe to the cauſes them- 
ſelves, until a ſalutary criſis ſhall _ a pe- 
riod to the W 


rr view of the practice 
of ſuch phyſicians as have been eminent in 
their profeſſion, we ſhall perceive the whole 
of their method of cure, in fevers, to be 
conducted upon ſuch a plan as the above: 
For, whilſt the inflammatory ſtate of the 


- fever continues, if it runs ſo high as to 


. 


prognoſticate danger to the ſick, then eve- 
ry means is uſed to repreſs its violence. 
But, as this cannot be done without indu- 
cing a proportionable debility, it muſt be 
proſecuted with diſcretion, and not carried 
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too far; becauſe, if the fever ſhall be pro- 
tracted: to any conſiderable length, and no 
one can ſay preciſely how long it may con- 
tinue, then, from the great irritability of 
the ſyſtem, the rapid manner in which the 
circulation is carried on, the irregular per- 
formance of the ſeveral functions, a con- 
ſiderable waſte of the fluids, and low diet, 
the ſtrength of the patient muſt daily dimi- 
niſh, which obliges them often, in the courſe 
of the fever, to adopt a contrary plan of 
increaſing the ſtrength of the patient by 
ſtimulants; cordials, and wine, ſometimes 
to a conſiderable quantity : But, as theſe 
circumſtances of their plan of recovery are 
applicable to all fevers, and what will be 
naturally attended to by every practitioner 
of judgment, it is unneceſſary in this place 
to enlarge farther upon them. Indeed, 
moſt of the morbid conditions which exiſt 
under any proper febrile diſorder of the 
body, being common to every ſpecies of 
fever, the indications of cure, in all, muſt 
be nearly ſimilar. They differ only in cer- 
Fey | | tain 
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tain particulars, reſpecting the origin of the 
fever, and in ſome ſymptoms neceſſarily a- 
riſing from it, which help to characteriſe 
the ſpecies, and no doubt often conſtitute 
an eſſential difference amongſt them. Hence, 
in ſo far as the above ſpecies of the bilious 
fever may have a ſimilarity, at its com- 
mencement, with the common catarrhal 
fever, the indications of cure and general 
management of the ſick, during the courſe 
of the diſcaſe, having been already fully 
ſtated in paragraphs 184, 185, &c. it is 
unneceſſary in this place io repeat them: 
On which account we ſhall proceed to con- 
ſider ſome other circumſtances, which, al- 
though not peculiar to this diſtemper, are 
more conſpicuous in it than in the conti- 
nued catarrhal fever. 


223. One of theſe circumſtances is a lar- 
ger ſecretion of bile, and, I imagine, of 
phlegm, from the mucous glands in the 
primae viae, than uſual, which in ſome ca- 
ſes brings on a diarrhoea, but for the moſt 

| part 
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part accumulates and ſtagnates in the inte- 


ſtines, where, from its ſtimulus, the fever 
is heightened, and is often the cauſe of 
headachs, ſtupor, delirium, and other affec+ 
tions. This ſhows the neceſſity of keeping 
the body moderately open through the 
courſe oß the fever, which ought. to be 
done by ſuch medicines as create the leaſt 
diſturbance in their operation on the bow- 
els. An inexperienced perſon might ima- 
gine, that an emetic and laxative would be 
the 'moſt likely means, on ſuch occaſions, 
to clear the primae viae ; but practice eve- 
ry day ſhows, that this is not always the 
moſt adviſeable method for, although this 
can be done with advantage at the begin- 
ning of the fever, and even repeated occa- 
ſionally on the third or fourth day, yet, 

when the fever i is farther advanced, all me- 
dicines of a rough operation ought to be 
avoided, becauſe of the greater debility and 
irritability of the body at that time, which 
are apt to be increaſed, and ſometimes to a 


conſiderable degree, by medicines of a vio- 
lent 
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lent operation. I ſeldom in thoſe fevers 
give a vomit after the fourth or fifth day 
omitted at the commencement of it; and, 
even then, I commonly preſcribe in ſuch a 
way as not to excite a full vomiting, but 
only to cauſe the perſon to throw up as if 
his ſtomach was diſordered, giving him no 
more than a draught or two of warm wa- 
ter to aſſiſt its operation, directing the eme- 
tie to be taken afterwards in ſmaller doſes 
and at longer intervals, until it ſhall pro- 
eure the patient two or three looſe ſtools. 
This is done in a variety of ways, often by 
a ſolution of tartar emetic in common or 
ſome ſimple diſtilled water, in the propor- 
tion of half a grain to an ounce, giving 
this quantity every hour till it operates. I 
more frequently preſcribe a grain of eme- 
tic tartar, rubbed with ten or twelve grains 
of ſugar, to be given every two hours till 
it has had the deſired effect. Sometimes, 
to obtain the ſame end, two or more grains 
of tartar emetic, with an ounce of Rochelle 

ſalts, 
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ſalts, are diſſolved in a pint of water; two, 
three, or four ounces of which ſolution are 


given every two hours, or in ſuch propor- 


tion that every doſe ſhall contain at leaſt 
half a grain of the emetic tartar: But, if 
this medicine is made with the butter of 
antimony, half that quantity is ſufficient, it 
being double the Ken of e 


the common . e 


224. After the primae viae have been 
thus cleared, we muſt return to the gene- 
ral management of the patient, as men- 


tioned in paragraph 222. till a favourable 
criſis puts a period to the diſeaſe; It is 
uſual, at ſuch times, to preſcribe ſaline 


draughts, made with the fixed or volatile al- 
kalies, which is a good enough vehicle far 


other medicines. of a more certain opera- 


tion, . bur, of themſelves, are of little uſe. 
I believe, if they could be given in larger 
doſes than is commonly ordered, they would, 
in many caſes, prove diuretic, diaphoretic, 


and ſometimes laxative, But the ſtomach 


can 
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can ſeldom bear ſuch a quantity as to have 
theſe effects. At the ſame time, in private 
practice, phyſicians cannot repeat their vi- 
ſits often without preſcribing, otherwiſe 
they run the hazard of being thought ne- 
glectful of their patient, or at a loſs how to 
preſcribe ; and on ſuch occaſions it is as 
good a medicine as any other, when little 
or nothing is to be done. | $7 


225. As the effects of heat, in the pro- 
duction of large ſecretions of bile, have 
been fully ſtated in Se. VII. then, in every 
febrile diſorder, eſpecially thoſe which con- 
tinue for any conſiderable time, where the 
heat of the body, from an accelerated cir- 
_ culation, is conſtantly kept up ſome degrees 
above the ſtandard point, . it is not unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame effects 
take place. In fact, we find, that in all fe- 
vers, but particularly in thoſe of the bilious 
kind, where an increaſed ſecretion in the 
liver has ſubſiſted for ſome time, collections 
of bile in the primae viae often obſtruct 
| the 
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the ordinary courſe of the fever, raiſe con- 
ſiderable diſturbances in the body, and par- 
ticularly in the head, which ſympathiſes 


in ſo remarkable a manner with theſe viſ- 
cera. Notwithſtanding our knowledge of 


this fact, we cannot, for the reaſons men- 


tioned in parag. 223. adminiſter the ſame 


remedies, in the advanced ſtate of the fever, 


for the removal of the acrid' contents of 


the inteſtines, we could have done at the 
_ commencement of it, when the ſtrength of 
the patient was leſs impaired. For, after 
the fifth or ſixth day of the diſorder, if we 


have reaſon to ſuſpect an aggravation of 
the ſymptoms, from a retention of the fae- 


ces, and other acrid colluvies, and, on that 
account, are obliged to clear the bowels of 
them, we muſt have recourſe to gentler 
means. Laxative glyſters, in general, an- 


ſwer this purpoſe, provided they are daily 


exhibited. But it often happens, after the 
fever has continued for ſome time, and a 
ſtupor commences with a ſlight delirium, 
that the bowels appear to loſe ſomewhat of 
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their irritability, and likewiſe of that force 
in their periſtaltic motion they had in the 
earlier part of the diſeaſe. In ſuch ſitua- 
tions, the bile, and other inteſtinal fluids, 
accumulate, and ſtagnate about the ſack or 
beginning of the colon, generally beyond 
the reach of glyſters, which, at ſuch times, 
have very little effect in clearing the bowels 
of their contents, and this obliges us to have 
recourſe. to other means. From half a 
drachm to a drachm of polychreſt ſalts in 
a draught, ſometimes with the addition of 
a few grains of rhubarb, given once or 
twice a day, for the moſt part anſwer the 
purpoſe of emptying the bowels, and may 
be repeated occaſionally, during the courſe 
of the fever, with great advantage, If any 
conſiderable degree of coſtiveneſs has ſub- 
ſiſted for ſome days, I often prefer a de- 
coction of tamarinds with ſenna, giving 
two or three ounces every two hours till 
it operates; after which I uſually return to 
the above draughts, when there is occaſion 
for them. | 5s wr 
220, 


** 
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226. This (eumaſtakce of freeing the 
primae viae from faeces, bile, and viſeid 
phlegm, ſo apt to accumulate in them, and 
thereby to protract and increaſe the danger 
of the diſeaſe, ought to be, from time to 
time, carefully attended. to, but, in ſuch a 
manner, as to guard againſt any diminu-' 
tion of the ſtrength of the patient: For, if 
ſuch an accident ſhould unfortunately hap- 
pen, at an advanced period of the diſeaſe, 
much miſchief is to be apprehended from 
it, as it is ſeldom in our power, by wine, 
or other cordials, to re-eſtabliſh the ſtrength 
of the ſyſtem; At the ſame time, it muſt 
be obſerved, that, in moſt caſes, where the 
bowels are loaded with acrid contents, and 
where the ſick can bear the evacuation 
propoſed, it is commonly ſucceeded by a 
greater degree of firmneſs and regularity in 
the pulſe. .It frequently carries off a ſlight. 
_ delirium or ſtupor, and diſpoſes the perſon 
more to a critical evacuation by ſweat than' 
could be expected, whilſt the functions of 

| EEE 14S, | = the 
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putrid fomes of the alimentary canal. 


227. It is from theſe remarkable chan- 
ges in favour of the patient, and ſometimes 
from a criſis happening ſoon after the 
bowels had been thus relieved, that the ac- 
tive preparations of antimony have been 
brought into ſuch general uſe, and that 
. James's powder has acquired ſo much re- 
putation in the cure of all febrile diforders, 
Not that I believe it poſſeſſes greater vir- 
tues than tartar emetic, or the calx antimo- 
nii nitrata, when properly prepared, and 
given with judgment, as will appear from 
my obſervations on this ſubje& in parag. 
187. and 188. Nay, Dr James himſelf : 
ſeems to have been of this opinion; for, in 
repeated converſations with the late Sir 
John Pringle, on the uſe of his powders in 
fevers, he frankly owned, that, their prin- 
cipal efficacy conſiſted in clearing the pri- 
mae viae of viſcid phlegm, putrid bile, and 
faeces. This, from long experience, he 
had 
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had found was an eſſential circumſtance to be 
attended to, in every ſpecies of fever; and, 
after this evacuation was made, if no ſweat 
ſucceeded, it was his uſual practice to give 


ſmall doſes of his powder every four or ſix 


hours, to bring out a moiſture on the ſkin. 
But, if he did not ſucceed in this intention, 
the powders were laid aſide, and the cure 
conducted agreeable to the general practice 


of other phyſicians; and he appears to ac» 


knowledge, with more frankneſs and ho- 


neſty, than the venders of noſtrums com 


monly poſſeſs, that all the effects of his 
powders were to be obtained by a judicious 
exhibition of tartar emetic; when the pre- 
ciſe ſtrength of it was known to the pre- 
ſcriber. For his notion of fevers was, that 
they all had a tendency to remit or inter- 
mit; but theſe” changes, from a continued 
form, are in certain caſes obſtructed, ei- 
ther from ſome inflammation or a foulneſs 
in the primae viae, and that his powder 
did not ſo much cure a fever, as diſpoſe it 
to remit or intermit, and thereby to make 

way 
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way for the bark, ak he properly con- 
ſidered to be the grand febrifuge. He 
ſometimes, however, met with inſtances of 
fevers kept up ſolely by putrid bile, and o- 
ther acrid excrementitious matters in the 
inteſtines, and with fuch perſons his pow- 
ders uſually catried off the diſorder entirely, 
in a few hours *. This fact, Sir John muſt 
have been perfectly ſatisfied with, becauſe 
he himſelf gives ſeveral examples of remit- 
tents and intermittents which had reſiſted 
the bark and other medicines, but were 
immediately cured on the evacuation of 
viſcid phlegm and putrid bile, of an offen- 
ſive ſmell, from its having been lodged in 
the primae viae for a conſiderable time f. 
And, with regard to the whole of Dr James's 
practice in fevers, Sir John was not only 
ſo well convinced of his judgment in his 
general plan of the cure of fevers, but, from 
| the 
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85 
* Med. Hao: vol. . p. 163. 150. and vol. viii. 
p. 126. 218. 264. et ſeq. 
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the free. and; unreſerved manner in which 
he anſwered every Wenn put to him on 
that ſubject, chat he reſolved never to refuſe 
to meet him e in conſultacon, 0 


pes But if, — "i. hc d * as; 
bove view, of che manner in which the pre- 
parations of antimony produce their ſalu- 
tary, effects in fevers, we ſhall, proceed to 
conſider how far many of them are calcu- 
lated to operate in an uniform way in moſt 
caſes. We may, without being tedious, on 
a ſubject ſo well treated in moſt of the mo- 
dern ſyſtems of chymiſtry, be allowed to 
obſerve, that all thoſe preparations which 
are the reſult of a calcination of the anti- 
mony, either alone, or with the aſſiſtance 
of various portions of nitre, will not al- 
ways turn out to be of the ſame degree of 
ſtrength, when the identical proceſs i 18 re- 
peated, from the great difficulty there is in 
giving the antimony always the ſame pre- 
eiſe degree of calcination. This is the rea- 


ſon why the ſame medicine, but made at 


\ 


different 
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different times, varies in its ſtrength; be; 
cauſe the exact quantity of the ſoluble calx, 
in the ſeveral ſpecimens, are different; and, 
of courſe, when diſſolved by any acid in the 
ſtomach, their operation will be in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ſoluble calx they 
contain. For, from the precipitate of the 
butter of antimony, by diluting it with 
warm water, in which a ſufficient quantity 
of fixed alkaline ſalt has been diſſolved, to 
render the precipitation complete, we have 
a very active preparation; becauſe it con- 
tains a due quantity of the inflammable 
principle of the ſemimetal, to inſure its ſo- 
lubility in any acid. But, when the ſame 
powder has been repeatedly diſſolved in the 
nitrous acid, and afterwards calcined, as in 
the proceſs for making the bezoar mineral, 
it is thereby entirely deprived of its prin- 
ciple of inflammability, on which the ſolu- 
bility of all metallic ſubſtances depends, and 
becomes an inert calx, incapable of being 
acted on by any acid. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the other caleee'of antimony, when 
an 


I 


| 


| 


an over proportion of nitre is uſed in the 
preparation of them, But the greateſt in- 
convenience ariſing from the exhibition of 
all theſe preparations of antimony, not pre- 
_ viouſly combined with an acid, is the un- 
certainty of their operation ; for, if they 
meet with a ſufficient quantity of acid for 
their ſolution in the ſtomach, their action 
on the primae viae will be in proportion to 
the quantity of the ſoluble calx they con- 
tain ; but, if there ſhall be no acid in the 
ſtomach, then they can have no more effect 
than as much crabs eyes, This laſt circum-. 
| ſtance ought to direct us to thoſe prepara- 
tions of antimony which are already joined 
with an acid; becauſe they are more cer- 
tain in their operatian, and their ſtrength is 
ealily aſcertained. 


229. Our calx antimonii nitrata was ſup- 
poſed to be ſimilar to James's powder. 
But, upon repeated trials, I have found, 
that five grains of the latter were equal to 
about eight or 'ten grains of the former, 

ales - a and 
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and ere always more certain in their ope- 
ration, This made me imagine that Dr 
James had mixed a certain portion of tar- 
tar emetic. with his prepared calx ; and, 
from a report of his uſing mercury in the 
compoſition of his powder when he obtain- 
ed his patent, I ſuppoſed bim at that time 
to have uſed a ſmall portion of the powder 
of algaroth, or of emetic tartar made from 
it. But being afterwards told, that he had 
thrown out the mercury from the compo- 
ſition of his powder, I naturally imagined 
that he ſubſtituted in the place of his for- 
mer preparation, a a certain proportion of 
common tartar emetic *. And, in fact, I 
find, that, if one grain of that medicine, 
prepared according to our laſt diſpenſatory, 
is intimately mixed with twenty grains of 
the calx antimonii nitrata, by rubbing them 
well in a e or glazed pra) its opera- 
tion 


* In this ſuppoſition I was confirmed from Dr 
James's powders becoming much milder in their ope⸗ 
ration than the / were for ſome time after he firſt ob- 
tained his patent. | | 


| 
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tion and ſtrength appear nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe of the celebrated powder of Dr James, 
which never did contain any mercury, 
though corroſive ſublimate might be uſed 
in the proceſs for ene his Ard: tartar e- 
| metic, | 


230. Ven the whole, I am of opinion, 
that the active preparations of antimony are 
uſeful remedies in the cure of fevers in ge- 
neral, and particularly in thoſe of the bili- 
ous kind. For, in certain caſes, after the 
uſual evacuations have been made, if, about 
the fourth or fifth day of the diſeaſe, bile 
and faeces are ſuſpected to be again collec- 
ted in the bowels, then a ſcruple of the calx 
antimonii nitrata well rubbed with one 
grain of tartar emetic, and divided into four 
equal parts, prove an excellent medicine for 
clearing the primae viae, and anſwering the 
other intentions of an antimonial, by giving 
one paper every three or four hours, until 
it has had a proper effect. After this, though 
the fever continues, I ſeldom repeat this 

medicine 
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| medicine for ſome days, being convinced, 
from experience, that the keeping up a 


conſtant irritation on the bowels, for ſeveral 
days, by antimonial | preparations, debili- 
tates the ſyſtem conſiderably, On which 
account, for ſome days, the body ought to 
be kept open by laxative glyſters ; and, 
when they fail to procure the neceſſary diſ- 
charge, the powder may be again renewed; 
which, of all the antimonial powders, comes 
the neareſt to that of Dr James in its ope- 
ration and effects, and, as I know the com 
poſition, I always prefer it. But I am gi- 


ving a reaſon. for its preference, which is 


not always a good one with the public, who, 
from an unaccountable imbecillity, have 
greater faith in the virtues of any medicine 
vended as a noſtrum, than when they come 
to know its exact compoſition. Phyſicians 
of practice, on many occaſions, are obliged 
to avail themſelves of this knowledge, o- 
therwiſe the medicines they order loſe 


credit with their patients, whoſe faith in 


their virtues continues ſtrong, even in the 
moſt 
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a remedies, whilſt they remain 
Rent page Tg. 


2 3 10 Aber the inflammatory gane 
of this ſpecies of fever come to abate, it u- 
ſually remits; and in ſome few patients it 
puts on the form of an intermittent, eſpe- 
cially in camps and in the neighbourhood 
of marſhy grounds; at which times, in both 
caſes, the Peruvian bark, under a right ma- 
nagement, is the proper remedy for carry- 
ing off the diſeaſe, or ſecuring the patient 
againſt a relapſe. This, in general, is to 
be ſuſpected, when the fever goes off with» 
out any critical diſcharge by the ſkin, in- 
teſtines, or kidneys; and, from our not ob- 
ſerving that diſtinct precipitation of awhitiſh 
ſmooth ſediment in the urine, which com- 
monly attends every ſalutary criſis, ſome- 
times approaching to a brown or brick duſt 
colour, as the diſeaſe partakes more or leſs 
of the nature of an intermittent. When 
the remiſhon happens, in conſequence of an 

evacuation of bile and faeces, from the ex- 
| bibition 
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hibition of ſuch an 1 medicine as 


mentioned in the preceding paragraph, or 
by other means, I commonly begin to give 
the bark in ſubſtance, to the quantity of 
half a drachm, or two ſcruples, every four 
or ſix hours; and, although it does not al- 


ways carry off the fever immediately, yet 


it has often the effect to leſſen the degree 
of it. But, where the remiſſions happen 
without ſuch an evacuation, it ought al- 
ways to be endeavoured, if the ſtrength of 
the patient will permit, to clear the primae 
viae, which uſually renders the remiſſions 
more complete; after which the bark is 


given with greater advantage. 


| 
„ 
* 
| 
| 


232. In preſcribing this medicine obſerve 


not any particular formula, being obliged 


to vary the mode of giving it according to 
eircumſtances; for it may be taken in 
wine, in butter-milk, or in the form of a 
bolus, or of pills. 1 ſometimes mix it with 
ten or twelve drachms of a decoction of 
the bark, and, to this are added about two 

5 drachms 


* 


drachms of the tinctura corticis, which 
makes it more cordial, and, with particular 
perſons, it ſits lighter on the ſtomach. But 
Jam more ſolicitous to make the patient 
take a certain quantity in the 24 hours, 
which is from two to four drachms, than 
about the mode of giving it. When it 
purges, four or five drops of laudanum, in 
tro or three of the draughts, commonly 
remove that effect. But if, after two days 
uſe of the bark, the fever is not diminiſh- 


ed, or the intermiſſions are not rendered 


more diſtinct, I lay it aſide, and wait for a 
more favourable opportunity to renew the 
exhibition of this medicine with greater 
ſucceſs. This is done with more advan- 
tage when the inflammatory ſtate of the 


diſeaſe is leſſened, when the action of the 


cauſe of the fever on the body has become 
leſs powerful, or when a farther evacuation 
has been made of acrid fluids in the inte- 
ſtines. For, if any of theſe, circumſtances 
exiſt to a certain degree, ſuch an irritabili- 
ty is excited in the ſyſtem as prevents the 

bark 
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bark from having its proper effect in leſſen- 
ing the mobility of the ſyſtem, and rectify- 
ing the morbid ſecretions in the primae 
viae, on which the continuance of the fe- 
ver and its conſequences ſeem chiefly to 
depend. In both the remittent and inter- 
mittent diſeaſes, the operation and effects of 
the bark appear to corroborate this ſuppo- 
ſition, the particular conſideration of which 
I ſhall poſtpone until we come to the _ 
of an intermittent. 
ati 4h "1 
23 * Although certain fevers, at their 
commencement, may be more or leſs of an 
inflammatory nature, yet, from the ſeveral 
evacuations, and other means uſed to re- 
preſs their violence, they, by degrees, loſe 
a great deal of that diſpoſition, and, from 
the low diet, a conſtant accelerated circula- 
tion, and increaſed heat, the powers of the 
| ſyſtem gradually decline, the fluids become 
more putreſcent, and the fever puts on a 
different type from what it had at firſt, In 
this advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, debility 
| prevails, 


| 
| 


TH 


prevails, the. 8 are leſs mild, the 


tongue and teeth are covered with a whi- 


tiſh or browniſh coloured glutinous matter, 
and a quantity of viſcid ſlime frequently 


collects about the fauces. This ſlime of- 


in ſwallowing, until it is cleared off by waſh- 
ing or gargling the throat; and, when a 
patient is under ſuch circumſtances, we 


may ſuſpect the fluids in the ſtomach and 


bowels to be of a more putrid nature than 
uſual. On which account, I commonly 
preſcribe five grains of my compound 
powder of the calx antimonii nitrata, (pa- 
rag. 229.) to be given every four hours, 


to clear theſe viſcera; if the perſon can 
poſſibly bear that evacuation, which, on 
ſuch occaſions, is commonly done with an 


alleviation of ſymptoms, and, I have often 
had reaſon to believe, brought. on a cxiſis 
ſooner than would otherwiſe have happen» 
ed. 677. | 
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234. Till a criſis takes place, our moſt! 
valuable remedies are corr oborants, cordi- 
als, and antiſpaſmodics, as the bark, cams' 

| phire, wine, and opium. But, in low con- 
dttions of the body, the doſes of medicines 
ought to be proportioned to the ſtrength of 
the patient, otherwiſe we rather do miſ- 
chief than good, by increaſing the debility, 
from their effects on the ſtomach, and, of 
| courſe, on the reſt of the ſyſtem. Cam- 
phire, in many caſes, is an excellent cordi- 
al, and, as an antiſpaſmodie may be given, 
when the powers of the body are but little 
impaired, and in ſuch a quantity as would, 
in the low ſtate of fevers, prove a poiſon. 
The fame may be ſaid of laudanum, and I 
have often known ſuch a quantity of bark 
and wine given in low conditions of the 
fick as had evidently a contrary effect from 
that which was intended. On which ac- 
count, I have always thought it the ſafeſt 
plan rather to give the patient leſs medi- 
cine than to err in giving more than he can 
eaſily bear, In this way, my doſes are ex- 
ceedingly 


1 I 3 of 
£ 


ceedingly various. I give, for example, of 
camphire, when it agrees with the ſtomach 
from fqur to twelve or fifteen grains in the 
twenty-four hours, when I perceive it an- 
ſwers as a cordial and antiſpaſmadic. Lau- 
danum ought to be managed i in the ſame 
manner, when it is neceſſary to be given on 
account of watchfulneſs, ſlight delirium, 
ſubſultus tendinum, or other ſigns of a pre- 
ternatural irritability ;; and, as to wine, 
though half a pint in the day i is a ſufficient 
allowance 1n moſt caſes, . yet we are often 
obliged to increaſe it to double that quan- 
tity, and, with ſome particular patients, to 
a bottle in the twenty-four hours, which I 
{ſeldom exceed, for the exceſs of a cordial 
Rimulus may prove as fatal to the body. as 
that of any other, (parag. 64.) 


235. I have hitherto made no mention 
of antiſeptics. The uſe of theſe are, by 
practical writers, thought to be ſtrongly in- 
dicated, when ſymptoms occur that ſhow 
the diſeaſe to have become more of a pu- 

treſcent 
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treſcent nature, which naturally takes place 
in the advanced ſtage of almoſt every fe- 
ver. Not that J diſcredit the uſe of anti- 
ſeptics, becauſe every tendency to putrefac- 
tion ought, no doubt, to be corrected. But, 
if theſe writers imagine that ſuch medicines 
directly correct an over putreſcency in the 
circulating fluids, they carry their idea of 
the power of antiſepties too far, becauſe 
their operation is chiefly confined to their 
action in the primae viae. The bark, wine, 
and all the other cordials uſed in fevers, 
are certainly antiſeptics, and, of courſe, 
have ſome effect in correcting the putrid 
nature of the fluids in the alimentary ca- 
nal. But the greateſt benefit derived from 
them is produced by their corroborating, 
cordial, and antiſpaſmodic virtues excited 
on the ſtomach and bowels, and by ſym- 
pathy communicated to the reſt of the ſy- 
ſtem. For, other medicines that appear, 
from experiment, to poſſeſs much ſtronger 


antiſeptic en are of little or no uſe in 
fevers. 


fevers *. Ney the moſt eſſential ſervice 
we can render to the patient in this reſpe&, 
is a ſcrupulous attention to cleanlineſs in 
the bed-clothes, in the room, and in every 
other article. Even two beds, where the 
room will admit of them, is of great ſer- 
vice, by enabling us to move the patient 
from the one to the other. A free circu- 


| lation of freſh air ſhould be promoted in 


the apartment, and by this practice we re- 
move a foul and putrid air, the retention of 
which often protracts the diſcaſe and in- 
nn the e of it. | 


4 $65 If a delirium, or a a diſpoſition to it, 
comes on about the commencement of this 
fever, and there is reaſon to believe, from 
the ſtate of the pulſe, a flight degree of 
redneſs in the great canthi of the eyes, and 
other ſymptoms, that it ariſes from inflam- 
mation, or ſome tendency that way in the 
brain, we ſometimes, with other means, 

2 ſuch 


Vid. the Append. to Sir John Pringle Diſeaſe 
of the Army, | 
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ſuch, as bleeding at the arm or jugular, 
bliſters to the head and back, &c. order 
topical bleeding by wet cupping or leeches 
to the temples, and they, are frequently of 


ſervice in che removal of that dangerous 


ſymptom. But, when a delirium comes on 
at an advanced period of the diſeaſe, and, 

from the feebleneſs of the pulſe, clearneſs 
in the eyes, and other circumſtances,. we 
have reaſon to, ſuſpect that it proceeds from 
debility, an increaſed. irritability, or from 
ſome foulneſs in the primae viae, then any 
evacuation of blood, even by cupping or 
leeches, conſtantly do harm. For this di- 


- minution of ſtrength is often increaſed by 


bleeding, and the patient ſhould rather be 
ſupported ** che means mentioned in pa- 


rag. 233. 1 ine e I WS | 


237. 1 L judge it een ham to take 
notice of ſuch accidental ſymptoms as ſome- 
times occur in the courſe of this, and almoſt 
every fever, but are not ſtrictly connected 
with them, and, of conſequence, are not 

conſtant 7 


f 
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conſtant in their appearance, becauſe they 
uſually derive their origin either from a 
peculiarity in the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient, or from ſome former diſeaſe with 
which he had been afflicted. The proper 
method of alleviating or removing theſe 
ſymptoms will naturally be ſuggeſted to 
the practitioner, after he has received the 
neceſſary information relative to their na- 
ture, There are likewiſe ſome circum- 
ſtances in the hiſtory and cure of this fe- 
ver which would have admitted of ſome 
farther explanations, but are purpoſely: o- 
mitted, as I ſhall have an opportunity of 
introducing them, with. more advantage, 
in the account I am about to give of the 
nature and cure of another ſpecies of the 
bilious fever, ariſing chiefly from marſh 
miaſma, under the form of an intermit⸗ 
* 


” 
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2 38. I. benin r remarked, that the ſe- 


veral cauſes of fevers, not ſpeci- 
fie, ſeldom act ſingly on the ſyſtem, but in 


conjunction with others. In proportion 
to the prevalence of any one of them, muſt 


ariſe that variation in the form, ſo often 


obſerved in fevers, which in many circum- 
ſtances have ſo ſtrong a ſimilitude to each 
other, that they are allowed by practition- 
ers to be only varieties of the ſame diſeaſe; 
and in no inſtance does this happen more 
frequently, than in thoſe fevers which de- 


rive 


& 
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rive their origin - principally from marſh 
miaſma: For, even when this eauſe acts 
ſingly, the diſeaſe ariſing from it will vary 
in its malignaney, according to the quan- 
tity received into the ſtomach, its degree” 
of activity, the habit of people expoſed to 
ſuch unwholeſome vapours, and the ſtrength 
of the conſtitution to reſiſt their effes; 
When, however, marſh miaſma is conjoin- 
ed to a morbid ſecretion of bile, human 
contagion, catatrhal ſymptoms, and other 
cauſes capable of producing fever, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, from the great variety 
of combinations that may ariſe from them, 
aſſiſted by ſome peculiarity of conſtitution; 
that the form of the diſeaſe will vary in 
different perſons : But, as the action of ſe- 
veral cauſes of fever on the ſyſtem are ex- 
tremely ſimilar, if we ſhall be ſo fortunate 
as to give a juſt 1dea of the manner in 
which they produce their effects, the va- 
- fiety of ſhape in which they make their ap- 
pearance will then admit of a more eaſy 
explanation. Not that I judge it neceflary 

i & 2 - to 
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to take notice of all the varieties which are 
to be obſerved in this ſpecies of fever; for 
| Whoever comprehends the action of the 
cauſes of this diſeaſe, under its moſt com- 
mon appearances, will readily underſtand 
every variation from its uſual form, I 
| ſhall therefore proceed to conſider only 
ſuch varieties of this fever as moſt general- 
ly occur; and, as the moſt ſimple, with re- 
ſpect to its cauſe, ſhall begin with an inter- 
mittent, | 


239. In the foregoing pages, on the ſub- 
ject of fevers, it has been frequently re- 
marked, that the vapours ariſing from 

ſwamps, marſhy and fenny grounds, where 
dead vegetables, inſets, reptiles, and ſome- 
times fiſhes, corrupt and decay, are known 
to contain ſomething hurtful to the human 
conſtitution, which is termed marſh miaſ- 
ma. As this miaſma is of a putrid nature, 
it may exiſt in the place from whence it 
ariſes, 1n various degrees of ſtrength, ac- 
cording to the climate, ſeaſon, and quantity 
of 
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of putrid vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 
Hence, in the cold or temperate regions, 
ir is weaker, more diluted, and leſs power- 
ful in its effects than in the more ſouthern 
countries, where, on account of its greater 
activity, agues become more and more in- 
tractable. As we approach the ſouth, and 
eſpecially within the tropics, they are in 


general of a malignant nature. This laſt 


ſpecies of ague, for the moſt part, com- 
mences in the form of a continued fever, 
and, according to the degree of heat which 
has preceded the attack, is always accompa- 


nied with a proportionable increaſe of the 


ſecretion of the bile: But, that we may the 
better underſtand the operation of the 


marſh miaſma, let us firſt take a view of | 


the effects of the mildeſt ſort, which i is ca- 
pable of produeing an intermittent. $ 


240. In thoſe diſtricts which are remark- 
able for the production of agues, they u- 


ſually commence with the bilious autum- 


nal fever, and are often connected with it: 


But, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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But, when the remote cauſes of thislaſk 
diſeaſe have not aQed ſo powerfully as 3q 

give the approaching diſorder that particus * 
lar type, and when the marſh miaſma ap- 
pears to have been the principal remote 
cauſe, the diſeaſe then, in this country, ge- 
B nerally aſſumes the form of an intermit= 
"i | tent, | But, ſome time before the acceſhon 
of the fever, the complexion is obſerved to 
become paler than uſual, the eyes are dull 
i ; and heavy, the perſon camplains af - head- 
h - ach, want of appetite, and, from a languor 
f and wearineſs, is leſs active than formerly, 
with other ſigns of ſome. deeline from his 
uſual health. At other times, though theſe 
| ſymptoms of an approaching diſeaſe are als 
ways more or leſs diſcernible, yet they are 
| not in ſome ſo conſpicuous as to give any 
alarm, and the perſon i is taken as it were 

by ſurpriſe with a paroxyſm ; ; the uſual 
phacnomena of which are, a laſſitude and 

wearineſs, and, from a general debility, 
there is a Nuggiſhneſs i in his motions; he is 
ſeized with ſome affe about the loins, 
with 
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2 yawning ; he turns. pale, complains of — 
 eoldneſs, particularly. about, the back, as if | 
gold water was thrown on him. Theſe 
ſymptoms are accompanied with a head- 
ach, ſome degree. of ſhivering, oppreſſion 
about the praecordia, nauſea, and ſoon af- 
ter there is for the moſt part a vomiting of 
pile. The ſenſe of coldneſs becoming more 
general and ſevere, hg is ſeized with a con- 
ſiderable tremor and ſhaking of the whole 
body, attended with a weak, quick, and ir- 
regular pulſe, a conſiderable thirſt, and a 
quick and ſometimes laborious reſpiration. 
After this ſtate of the paroxyſm has conti- 
nued ſome time, the ſenſe of coldneſs gra- 
dually diminiſhes, and the perſon by de- 
grees becomes warmer than natural, the 
face fluſhes, and the pulſe turns ſtronger, 
fuller, and more regular. When the body 
has continued in this condition for ſome - 
time, a moiſture, and afterwards a ſweat, 
becomes general, with an abatement of the 
hardneſs and frequeney of the pulſe, and 
| likewiſe 


— 
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likewiſe of the heat and thirſt. From this 
period there is a gradual diminution of the 
febrile ſymptoms; and the ſweat being 
ended, leaves the patient free from fever, 
or in what is called a ſtate of apyrexia, 
though ſomewhat debilitated, from Ae 
fects of the inen A ae 


241. The time of this eee is 
various in different perſons. If, from the 
beginning of one paroxyſm to the com- 
mencement of another, there is a ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, the diſorder is called a 
Quotidian. But the moſt frequent form of 
an ague, in this country, is that of a Tertian, 
which takes up an interval of- forty-eight 
hours. When the interval of a tertian is 
protracted a day beyond its uſual time, the 
diſeaſe gets the name of a Quartan ; if two 
days, it is called a Quintan ; and, if three, 
' a Sextan. When theſe periods are inter- 
rupted, ſo that they cannot be brought un- 
der the above denominations, then the 
terms of Double Tertians and Double Quar- 

| | _ rans 
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tans are introduced. Authors have gone 
no. farther in diſtinguiſhing the different 
intervals between the paroxyſms by parti- 
cular names. Indeed, I think they have, 
in general, gone too far, in this and in ma- 


of names for the ſame diſeaſe. Nature is 
here rather uncivil to thoſe phyſicians who 


would fplit hairs in their diſtinctions of the 
varieties of the ſame diſorder. | They will 


inſiſt on tying her down to ſtated times 
and hours, with which ſhe ever has refu- 
ſed, and ever will refuſe, to comply. For 
theſe periodical returns are by no means ſo 


regular, the attacks of the fits being often 


from one to four hours before, and, at o- 
ther times, as many hours after the uſual 
period of the former paroxyſms. Theſe 
diſtinctions, , therefore, of intermittents, 
taken from the difference of their inter- 
vals, and ariſing from particular circum- 
ſtances, or a peculiarity of conſtitution, do 


not ſo much merit our attention as the pe- 
riodical returns of the paroxyſms after a 


** 


ſtate 


\ 
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late of dpyrexia for a certain time; which 
is no doubt the moſt ſurpriſing nnen 
tk ee an b ee Ne | 


* 


| u Although hv 80 is utiiver« 
4 ſally allowed to be the remote cauſt of cer- 
tally fevers, particularly of the intermitterit 
kind; yet I do not recolle& to have met, 
in medical writers, with any ſatisfactory 
account of its operation, in produeing thoſe 
morbid effects which bring on the acceſſion 
of the fever ; nor do they give us the ſmal- 
left information relative to the caufe of the 
f periodical returns of the paroxyſms, which 
can be relied on, with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But, from the ſuppoſition I have 
regularly carried on, that the cauſes of fe- 
vers, which proceed not from cold, or ino- 
culation, are taken into the ſtomach with 
the faliva, and ſupported it by many expe 
riments (from p. 127—133 incluſive) moſt 
of the phaenomena of fevers, eſpecially of 
intermittents, will admit of an eaſy expla- 
nation 3 for, when the putrid exhalations 
from 
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from ſwamps are in their higheſt degree 
of activity, as in warm climates, their ope- 
ration on the ſtomach, in producing nauſea. 
and retchings, is felt almoſt-immediateiy af- 
ter they have been ſwallowed. What is 
more, when the perſon is moved to a heal- 
thier ſituation, and has a vomit given him 
within two or three hours of his firſt com- 
plaints, the fever i is often totally prevented, 
parag. 126—1 33. But, in the colder regi- 

ons, where the marſh miaſma is leſs power- 
ful and leſs active, its effects take place 
more ſlowly, and are leſs perceptible, for 
ſome time, on the ſtomach and bowels, 
where, notwithſtanding, from the conſtant 
addition of this noxious vapour taken in 
with the ſaliva, it continues to act with a 
deciſive influence in changing the ſecretions 
in the primae viae, from a healthy to a 
morbid ſtate. Its action in this way being 
flow, its effects, for ſome time, are only ob- 
ſervable by a want of appetite, indigeſtion, 
ſometimes a want of reſt, or at leaſt of 
that ſound refreſhing fleep in the night the 
Gg g perſons 
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perſons 'commonly enjoyed ig health, and 


from the other ſymptoms which preceds 


he paroxyſm, This diſeaſed. ſecretion, 
however, ſtill ſubſiſts; and, together with 
the ſecreted. fluids ſtagnating in the alimen- 


_ tary canal, augment at laſt to ſuch a quan- 


tity as is ſufficient to produce the cold fit, 
of which I have, in Parag. 167. and from 


FO: 175. to 180. given ſome explana- 


But, as the quantity of acrid bile, 
— — in the alimentary canal, is more 
conſiderable in this than in the catarrhal, 
or, for the moſt part, in the bilious fever, 
the ſymptoms of the cold ſtage run higher, 
and are more ſeverely felt in an ague, than 


they are on the 9 of either 1. theſe 


fevers. 


P 


| 243; In the cold fit of an intermittent, 
particularly that of the firſt paroxyſm, there 
is uſually a vomiting of a large quantity of 
phlegm and bile, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
che effect, and nowiſe concerned as the 
cauſe of the cold ſtage: They imagine 
: it 


* 


. „ b N * 
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it to be emulged from the exerdtofles of 


the gla nds of the primae viae "and of the 
liver, by reaſon of ſome ſpaſmodic affection 


with which they are ſeized during this pe- 
riod. But the great quantity" thrown: up, and 


25 E © 


vour ſuch a uppoſſtion. On the other hand, 34 
the general ſympathy of every part of the | 
body with the firſt paſſages, is aſtrong pre- 
ſumption that the proximate cauſe of this 
diſorder originates from the phlegm and 
bile. Emetics, and other ſtrong ſtimulants, 
have effects on the ſtomach, and, of courſe, 
on the whole ſyſtem, ſomewhat ſimilar to 
thoſe which ariſe from the immediate cauſe 
of the cold fit of an ague. They bring on 
laſſitude, general debility, oppreſſion about 
the praecordia, nauſea, paleneſs, and cold 
ſweats, accompanied with a weak, quick, 
and irregular pulſe. But a vomiting co- 
ming on, carries off the offending matter; 
and, when no remarkable injury is done to 
the ſtomach, the effects juſt mentioned ſoon 
ceaſe. It is true that the general coldneſs, 
8 the 
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the involuntary ſhaking-of the limbs and 

trunk of the body, during the cold fit of 

* an ague, riſe commonly to ſuch an height, 

that they may be ſaid to be peculiar to it. 

This may be owing to the nature of. the, ſti- 

mulus, and to its extending, through a con- 

ſiderable part of the inteſtines, and alſo to 

a preternatural irritability. of their inter- 

nal coat, from Aa diſeaſed ſtate of their 
glands, 7 ö 
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244. Although the quantity of phlegm 
and bile in the ſtomach and bowels, on the 
acceſſion of the cold fit of an intermittent, 
is often leſſened by vomiting, and ſome- 
times by ſtool; yet the moſt conſiderable 
diminution is, by, a quick abſorption. of 

them, commencing with the acceleration of 
the pulſe after the attack of the paroxyſm, 
This is much facilitated by. dilution, from 
the large quantity of thin drink the patient 
is prompted to take to allay his thirſt, But, 

as the quantity of acrid fluids in the pri- 
mae viae is leſſened by this abſorption, 
which 
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which is ſo remarkable, as, in ſame. caſes to 
occaſion the drying up of ſores and bliſters 
during the continuance of the paroxyſm, 


the ſymptoms of the cold fit, by degrees, a- 
bate. in their ſeverity. When theſe ſymp- 
toms abate, the hot fit gradually commen- 
ces. But, before it is completely formed, 
the patient now and then ſuffers a flight ri- 
gour or ſhivering from ſome portion of the 
phlegm. and bile remaining in the alimen- 
tary canal; but, upon a farther diminution 
of them in the manner mentioned, theſe 
ſymptoms of the cold m_ at laſt ace 
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245. By this time * hot fit is com- 
nc formed; the pulſe is now more re- 
gular, fuller, and ſtronger, and the face 
fluſhes, with other ſigus of a general pletho- 
ra. About this period the blood veſſels are 
ſurcharged with a quantity of fluids; ariſing 
from the great abſorption which has pre- 
4 ceded, | and ſtill continues to. go on, from 
eyery cavity of the body, eſpecially from 
the 


# 
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de Bomach and bowels.” This dfeh Hd. 


of the blood veſſels will naturally occaſi- 


on ſome degree of preſſure on the brain. 


Hence may ariſe the ſevere headach, deli- 
rium, or comatoſe ſtate, with which the pa- 
tient, at this time, is afflicted. Not that I 


imagine theſe ſymptoms to be a conſequence 
ſolely of the plethora. The increafed force 
of tlie arteries certainly have ſome ſhare in 


produeing theſe effects, to which ſome de- 
gree of acrimony, in the circulating fluids, 
may alſo contribute. But the principal 
cauſe of them is, moſt probably, the febrile 
ſtinkulus ſtill acting with a conſiderable 
force in the primae viae. This ſtimulus, 
in ſo far as it may depend on a quantity of 
acrid fluids in the alimentary canal, I have 
ſuppoſed to be gradually leſſening from the 
acceſſion 'of the paroxyſm, at which time 
its force was ſo conſiderable, as to give riſe 
to the ſeveral fymptoms of the cold ſtage; 


during the continuance of which, there is 


ſuch an irregular diftribution of the powers 
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fot e eee diminution 
of the force of the arterial. nen 


a This a e 
conſequence of the action of moſt ſtimuli 
when raiſed to a great height, which, in a 
leſs degree, increaſes the force of the heart 
and arteries in a remarkable manner. It is 
only by this way of conſidering the differ: 
ent effects of ſtimuli according to their de- 
gree of action on the ſyſtem, that we can 
account for the gradual increaſe of the 

ſtrength and regularity in the pulſe as the 
hot fit advances. Neither can we account 
for the circumſtance of a perſon eſcaping 
the cold fit of an intermittent, but on the 
ſuppoſition of there not being a ſufficient 
quantity or acrimony in the fluids, in the 
primae viae, to produce that effect. This 
often happens on a natural vomiting of 

phlegm and bile; but more frequently from 

an emetic given two or three hours before 
the expected return of the fit; and, when 
we are by that means ſucceſsful in clearing 
| the 
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the ſtomach and bowels of their acrid con- 
tents, it ſometimes prevents entirely the 
coming on of the paroxyſm for that time ; 
which' circumſtance corroborates the. gene- 
ral doctrine here given of the a 

cauſe of dete . £33 10-3 

247. Aſter the nee of the hot fits 
there ſtill remains in the primae viae ſuch 


a quantity of acrid fluids, as are ſufficient 


to keep up a febrile ſtimulus on the ſyſtem, 
with a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the veſſels 
of the ſkin for ſome time. But, on a far- 
ther diminution of theſe fluids, and of the 
febrile ſtimulus depending on them, the 
general ſpaſmodic conſtriction on the ſur- 


face of the body, by degrees, goes off, a 


relaxation of the veſſels and excretories of 
the glands of the ſkin' ſucceeds, an univer- 
ſal moiſture comes on, and terminates in a 
profuſe ſweat, which laſts ſome hours. By 
this evacuation, the diſtention of the blood- 
veſſels is gradually leſſened, a great part of 
the acrid fluids abſorbed by the lacteals du- 


ring 


* the i is carried off by tels 
and other emunctories, the urine depoſites 
a copious ſediment of a briek- duſt colour, 
which it probably receives from the bile; 
woe the febrile ſtimulus at laſt ceafing, a 
FO" nn takes ee Gene 

b ts Tf the e I have given for the 
ſeveral phaenomena of a paroxyſm are well 
founded, the periodical return of the diſeaſe 
cannot be of difficult ſolution, © By the 
time the ſweating ſtage is finiſhed, I have 
ſuppoſed the acrid fluids in the alimentary 
canal, on which the febrile ſtimulus de- 
pended, to have been ſo far carried off by 
abſorption, that what remained gave little 
or no diſturbance to the ſyſtem. Although 
an intermiſſion takes place, yet, as the ſe- 
cretions in the primae viae continue in the 
ſame morbid ſtate, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the acrid fluids will again collect, 
after a certain interval, to ſuch a quantity 
as ſhall be capable of renewing the paro- 
xyſm, This return, however, of the fit 
1 I h h With 
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with ſo much regularity, in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, as is commonly obſer». 
ved, has, next to the acceſſion itſelf, always 
been the moſt  unaccountable ' circumſtance 
attending an intermittent. But, when we 
ſeriouſly conſider the great in mitr of 
nature in all her operations, it is eaſy ta 
conceive, that near an equal quantity of 
bile and of the gaſtric fluids will be ſecreted 
in equal times; and when the patient gets 
over thoſe irregular, returns of the paro- 
xyſms, which ſometimes, accompany an 
intermittent at its commencement, and the 
diſeaſe comes to aſſume the regular type of 
a quotidian, tertian, or quartan, then we 
ſay, that twenty-four, - forty-eight, or ſe- 
venty-two hours muſt elapſe, before that 
quantity of fluids, neceſſary to bring on a 
paroxyſm, can be ſecreted, or, that they can 
acquire, by ſtagnatiqn and heat, the degree 
of acrimony requiſite to produce that effect. 
From this mode of reaſoning, the periodi- 
cal return of the fit muſt appear leſs ſur- 
priſing. For, except ſuch caſes, in which 

the 


i 


* 


the ordinary courſe of the diſeaſe is inter- 
rupted by particular cauſes, the interval be- 
tween the paroxyſms will be nearly equal, 
and even the paroxyſms themſelves will be 
nearly ſimilar to thoſe which have prece- 
ded, whilſt the general cauſes of the diſeaſe 
continues to act on the ſyſtem with the 
ſame foree. A circumſtanee which facili- 
tates the return of the paroxyſms, and ſub= 
Jes aguiſh people to frequent returns of 
their diſorder, is, as formerly mentioned, 
that promptitude in nature to thoſe preciſe 
movements ſhe has been fo much accuſtom- 
ed to raiſe. in the body, when ſtimulated 
in a ſimilar manner with that which ori- 
ginally produced them. This frequent re- 
petition of morbid movements, ſometimes 
begets ſuch an aptitude in the ſyſtem to a 
particular mode of acting, from light cau- 


ſes, as can never be remediedm. 


249. Authors, and practitioners in phy- 
fic, have, in all ages, remarked, ſuch à ſi- 
militude amongſt fevers in general, eſpeci- 

1 ally 
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ally in thoſe of the bilious kind, with re- 
gard to their acceſſion, and to many other 
circumſtances attending their courſe, that 
they ſuſpected moſt fevers to have ſome- 
thing in common with  reſpe& to their 
cauſes, and, where theſe. were eſſentially 
different from one another, they ſuppoſed 
their operation on the ſyſtem to be ex- 
tremely ſimilar, as many of their effects on 
the body were nearly the ſame. But, as 
they traced not the caufes of fevers to their 
ſource, and, conſequently,” were unable to 
take any tolerable view of the manner in 
which they operate on the body, they re- 
+  mained ignorant of a number of circum- 
ſtances relative to fevers, and alſo of the 
_ reaſons of that ſimilitude in many particu- 
lars ſo obſervable amongſt them. Neither 
could any diſtinct account be given of the 
intimate connection which ſubſiſts between 
the ſeveral ſpecies of the bilious fever. 
They obſerved a continued fever of this 
kind, firſt to remit, then intermit, and, at 
laity to end in a dyſentery. Sometimes 
theſe 
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theſe diſorders run in a contrary courſe; 
and, from obſervation, they knew, that, 
when a perſon was ſeized with a dyſentery, 
he eſcaped the fever, et vice verſa, - But, 
how theſe changes and interchanges hap- 

ces they took their riſe, no tolerable rea- 
ſon was aſſigned. 


250. In this uncertainty, with regard to 
the true nature of fevers, the cure has hi- 
therto been conducted on the empyrical 
plan. It is from the experience of former 
ages, of which there remains many valu- 
able precepts, together with a number of 
uſeful obſervations by the moderns on this 
ſubject, that our moſt approved methods of 
the cure of fevers has been derived. In 

this particular, experience alone has ſup- 
ported the credit and character of the phy- 
ſician, and is a proof how far obſervations, 
made by men of judgment and good ſenſe, 
will ſometimes conduct them to the moſt 


effectual means to be uſed in the recovery 
of 
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of the ſick, without having any Wife n 

tion of the original cauſe of the diſeaſe, of 
of its operation on the ſyſtem, For, nei- 
ther the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, nor the ef- 
fects of particular remedies in the cure, 
would admit of explanation on any wesey 
that had hitherto been . e e 


251. The theory of e A im 
the precediug ſections deſerves ſome credit, 
on account of its ſimplicity. It is eaſily 

comprehended, and not liable to the ſeve- 

ral objections juſt mentioned; becauſe, from 
it moſt of the phaenomena of fevers may 

be explained, the chief circumſtances in 
which they differ, and the connection 
which the ſeveral forms of the bilious fe- 
ver have with one another, are readily un- 
derſtood. Theſe are, no doubt, ſtrong 
proofs in favour of the preceding doctrine.” 
But the ſtrongeſt evidence that can be gi- 
ven of its truth, will naturally ariſe from 
a conſideration of the operation and effects 
ES | 1:4 0Þ 
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of the medicines. asg in the cure of: — | 


fevers, 18 2 4 * 1 1 11 ? ap 1 76 5 bn 0 
{ | 8388 . 
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ee ee een mn Ter ne e 
25. In the preceding ſection I have gi- 
ven my reaſons for ſuppoſing, that more or 
leſs of a catarrhal diſorder accompanies the 
common form of the bilious fever. The 
leſs theſe catarrhal effects prevail, the ſoon- 
er the fever remits or intermits; and when 
it comes to have regular intermiſſions, I 
then imagine the effects of the cold, by 
keeping up a- preternatural irritability of 
the ſyſtem, have, in a great meaſure, ceaſed; 
for, while this irritability continues, no di- 
ſtinct apyrexia takes place. I have reaſon 
to believe, that, when the morbid fecretions, 
ariſe to an extraordinary height, it has the 
ſame effect on the body in increaſing the ir- 
ritability of the ſyſtem, and in continuing 
the fever, as the cattarrhal effects juſt men: 

tioned. This I ſuſpect to be the caſe in 

moſt of the marſh, fevers, which generally 
proceed in the form of a continued or re- 
mitting fever for ſome, time. But thoſe of. 
a 
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a leſs malignant nature, deriving their ori- 
gin chiefly from marſh miaſma, ſooner in- 
termit. Few of them, at firſt, are regular 
asto the intervals of the paroxyſms, becauſe 


of the very irritable ſtate of the body, and 


the extraordinary quantity of acrid fluids 
in the primae viae at that time, but are 


ſoon brought to more regular intermiſſions, 


by evacuating the ſtomach I ann wad 
their 11 | 


2 ea This is the firſt indication of cure 
to be attended to, chiefly during the ſtate 
of apyrexia, by a proper exhibition of tar- 


tar emetic, calx antimonii compoſita, ipe- 


cacuan, facred elixir, tincture of rhubarb, 
tincture of ſenna, infuſion of ſenna, poly- 
chreſt, Rochelle, and Glauber ſalts, or by 
medicines compoſed of theſe, according to 
the circumſtances of the caſe, and inten- 
tion of the preſcriber. When theſe evacu- 
ations have been carried on with judgment 
for two or three times, the ſtate of apy- 
rexia becomes more perfect, the paroxyſms. 

Are 
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are more regular as to the time of their re- | 
turn, and in ſome caſes they are ſtopt for Wo 
ſeveral days, or. altogether : But the moſt _ 
frequent conſequence of this treatment is ns 
to bring the diſeaſe to be milder and more 2 
regular in its type. | 
254. Our next indications of cure are, 
firſt, to remove the preternatural irritabi- 
lity of the ſyſtem, which ſtill ſubſiſts du- 
ring the continuance of an intermittent, 
though not always to ſuch a degree as to 
prevent the ſtate of apyrexia from being 
complete; ſecondly, to rectify the morbid 
ſecretions in the primae viae, and thereby 
to prevent a return of the paroxyſms; and, 
thirdly, by ſtrengthening the ſyſtem to ſe- 
cure the patient from the danger of a re- 
lapſe. 


256. As the preternatural irritability,of 
the ſyſtem commonly abates by a proſecu- 
tion of the general plan of recovery in in- 
termittents, we ſeldom have occaſion to pay 

2” 0 any 
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any particular attention to this circum 
ſtance; but, in certain cafes, where this 
morbid irritability riſes during the paro- 
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pl xyſm to a remarkable height, and the febrile 

i ſtimulus acts in conſequence on the primae 
1 viae with a proportionable increaſed force, 
it it thereby often proves the cauſe of violent 
6 headachs, delirium, and other complaints. 
bi 0 This obliges us to have recourſe to ſuch 
Lt i means as leſſen the irritability of the ſy- 
Wl, ſtem ; and, on theſe occaſions, laudanum 
Cl. effectually anſwers our purpoſe, when gi- 
| 1 ven from twenty-five to forty drops in a 
Wl. draught immediately on the acceſſion, of 
5 the cold ft. By this medicine thoſe dif- 
= -agreeable ſymptoms are, for the moſt part, 
Fi not only prevented, or conſiderably abated 

in their violence, but the fit itſelf is in ge- 

neral rendered milder; and there are ma- 

ny inſtances of the patient's eſcaping the 

paroxyſm altogether by this preſcription. 

The beneficial effects of laudanum in inter- 

; mittents, for the above complaints, were 


firſt accidentally diſcovered by Dr Lind of 
= = Haſlar 
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Haſlar Hoſpital ; and, in ſo far as our vier 
may be, merely to leſſen ſuch a degree of 
irritability as is apt to produce violent and 
uncommon ſymptoms, it is a valuable me- 
dicine : But if, from the ſucceſs ſome prac- 
titioners have had, in ſtopping a few pa- 
roxyſ{ms of a ſlight intermittent by its uſe, 
they ſhould: carry their idea in favour of 
opium ſo far as to imagine that they may 
practiſe with it alone, they will in many 
caſes findithemſelves miſtaken. For, if the 
cauſes of intermittents exiſt in the body in 
the manner I have endeavoured to ſhow in 
this and the preceding ſections, then it will 
evidently appear, that an indiſcriminate uſe 
of opium muſt frequently be attended with 
bad conſequences. * lo 


_ At the commencement of an inter- 
mittent, after the uſual evacuations have 
been made, it is a common practice to be- 
gin the cure with ſaline draughts, the de- 
coctum febriſugum of the military hoſpitals, 
bitter infuſions, and laxatives, and, in ſome 
ſlight 
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flight caſes, with ſucceſs. But the medi- 
cines which have been found moſt effec- 
tual, are ſuch as, by their known proper- 
ties, have a more direct influence in recti- 
fying the morbid ſecretions in the alimen- 
tary canal. Theſe commonly conſiſt of 
vegetable ſtomachic bitters, aromatics, and 
aſtringents, of which there are recommend- 
ed by authors a great variety of formulae. 
But, from the experience of phyſicians for 
many years paſt, it is univerſally known, 
that the Peruvian bark, when properly ad- 
miniſtered, is ſuperior in its effects to all 
che other medicines given in this diſorder. 


258. It is ſucceſs alone that has eſta- 
bliſhed the general practice of giving the 
Peruvian bark in intermittents, and not 
from a particular knowledge of its manner 
of operating on the ſyſtem, or from a di- 
ſtinct idea of the cauſe of this diſeaſe, net- 
ther of which have hitherto been well un- 
derſtood. The whole of the ſtomachie 
fimples uſed by phyſicians, in the debilita- 

: ted 
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ted ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels, poſſeſs 
more or leſs a bitterneſs and gentle aſtrin- 
gency, and ſome of them have an agree- 
able aromatic taſte and flavour. Their ſa- 
lutary effects conſiſt in increaſing the appe- 
tite and digeſtive powers, by reſtoring to 
the nerves thoſe conditions they poſſeſſed 
in a healthy ſtate; and, as they recover 
their ſtrength, the ſyſtem becomes leſs irri- 
table, and the ſecretions, of courſe, return 
by degrees to a healthy ſtate. It is perhaps 
in this manner we are to account not only 
for their effects in the cure of intermit- 
tents, but even for thoſe of the bark, the 
peculiar bitterneſs and aſtringency of which 
are moſt ſingularly adapted for ſtrengthen- 
ing the nerves of the primae viae, and, of 
courſe, thoſe of the whole ſyſtem. Be- 
ſides, theſe qualities of the bark are more 
permanent in the ſtomach and bowels than 
thoſe of any other ſimple or compound of 
the ſame claſs of medicines we are yet 
acquainted with; all of which have, in a 
ſhort time, their medical virtues much wea- 
kened 
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kened by the force of our digeſtive pow- 
ers. But this is not the caſe with the Pe- 
ruvian bark; for, although it yields its 
properties to the ſame powers, yet it poſ— 
ſeſſes them in ſo remarkable a degree, that 
it is a difficult matter completely to ex- 
hauſt it of them; by which means, the 

| corroborating qualities of the bark are con- 
tinued in their full force, and nearly in an 
equal manner, through the whole of the 
alimentary canal, as frequently appears from 
its being thrown up by vomiting, ſome days 
after. it has been taken, very little altered 
in taſte or ſmell from what it was when 
firſt ſwallowed, It is only in this way of 
conſidering the properties of the bark, its 
operation and effects on the body, that we 
can have any tolerable idea of the manner 
in which the beneficial conſequences of its 
uſe are brought about, in all ſuch diſeaſes 
as take their riſe from a diſeaſed and debi- 
litated ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem. 
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2 59. The time of giving the bark with 
the greateſt ſueceſs in intermittents, is du- 
ring the intermiſſion. We ſucceed beſt 
when it is given in ſubſtance, and in ſuch 
a form as may be moſt agreeable to the pa- 
tient, beginning the firſt doſe about the 
end of the ſweating ſtage of the paroxyſm. 
Our rule for the doſe and repetition of it 
ought to be, not to exceed that quantity 
which the ſtomach can eaſily bear. An 
error in this reſpect is always attended with 
bad conſequences, from its creating ſickneſs 
and vomiting, and ſometimes” a looſeneſs. 
But the worſt circumſtance'is, that patients 
take ſuch a diſlike to this medicine, that it 
is often with the greateſt difficulty they can 
conquer their averſion to it; and, with 
ſome, this averſion is carried ſo fir that 
they refuſe to take the bark in any form 
in which it can be given. Our not pay- 
ing a proper attention to this circumſtance, 
is frequently the cauſe of that want of ſuc- 
ceſs ſo often met with in the cure of inter- 
mittents ; for, when the ſtomach is oppreſ- 

ſed 
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ſed with a quantity of bark, it cannot act 


as a corroborant. On the contrary, the 
appetite and digeſtion fail, with other ſigns 
of a debilitated ſyſtem; becauſe ſtimuli, e- 
ven of the moſt ſalutary kind, when car- 
ried to exceſs, always do harm, and have 


often different effects from thoſe which at- 


tend the moderate application of them. I 


do not mean, by this way of reaſoning, to 


preclude myſelf or others from every be- 


nefit that can be derived from the uſe of 


the bark, in every diſorder in which it may 
be given with advantage; I only wiſh to 
guard againſt the abuſe of it. A perſon, 
ill of a remitting fever, cannot take ſuch a 
quantity of the bark, in the ſame ſpace of 
time, that may be given to another during 
the intermiſſion of an ague; becauſe, in 
this laſt caſe, the febrile ſtimulus is as it 
were ſuſpended for a time, and, of courſe, 
the ſyſtem is leſs irritable : And it is 
known, that ſtill larger quantities of the 
bark may be given in the ſame ſpace of 
time, with the greateſt ſucceſs, in ill- con- 

ditioned 
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ditioned ſores and mortifications, when no 
ee febrile ſtimulus exiſts i in the habit. 


260. The firſt doſes ef the bark 1 — 
ſeribe, during the intermiſſion of an ague, 
uſually conſiſt of half a drachm of the po- 
der in a draught or bolus every two or 
three hours. This doſe is gradually in- 
creaſed to two ſcruples, and ſometimes to a 
drachm ; but I ſeldom exceed that quantity. 
Making an allowance for the time of ſleep, 
and of the cold and hot fits of the paro- 
xyſm, when this medicine is intermitted, 
we ſeldom can get our patients in quoti- 
dians to take above half an ounce or ſix 
drachms of the bark in twenty-four hours; 
but in a tertian, by much the moſt frequent 
form of an intermittent, an ounce may in 
general be taken during the intermiſſion. 
It is not uncommon for the ſiek to ſhow a 
reluctance to the bark when ſo often pre- 
ſented to them. In this caſe it is proper 
for the phyſician to inform himſelf whe- 


ther the averſion ariſes only from the ge- 
K k k neral 
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neral diflike — perſons have to every 
kind of medicine, or from the ſtomach be- 
ing oppreſſed with too large a quantity of 
the bark. In this laſt caſe, the doſe muſt 
be leſſened, or the ſame doſe is often 
brought to fit lighter, by giving it in two 
or three ounces of Madeira or other ſtrong 
wine; and; with thoſe who cannot afford 
to purchaſe them, the ſame quantity of di- 
filled ſpirits and water, made equal in 
ſtrength to Madeira, anſwers the ſame in- 
tention. By proceeding in this way to 
give as much of the bark as can be taken 
without oppreſſing the ſtomach, the pa- 
roxyſms, in moſt caſes, become milder, 
ſome what irregular, and at laſt ceaſe. But, 
notwithſtanding this appearance of the cure 
of intermittents, to ſecure the patient a- 
gainſt the danger of a relapſe, it is neceſ- 
ſary to continue the uſe of the bark, dimi- 
niſhing gradually the quantity of it, till the 
patient's health is fully eſtabliſhed, _ 


261. 
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an intermittent is various. It depends on 
a number of circumſtances, as, the primae 
viae being cleared of viſeid phlegm and 
bile, before the bark is given; the capabi- 
lity of the perſon to take the neceſſary 
quantity of bark; the apyrexia being more 
or leſs complete; the degree of irritability: 
on the ſyſtem; and a variety of other cir- 
eumſtances obſerved during the courſe of 
the diſeaſe. A vomiting or looſeneſs. 
whilſt the patient is taking the bark, may 
proceed from over- doſing, or from an un- 
common irritability in the alimentary ca- 
nal: But, in either caſe, it is neceſſary to 
ſtop theſe: evacuations, which protract the 
diſeaſe by carrying off the bark too quick. 

262. Although, from the view we have 
taken of the nature and cauſe of this diſ- . 
eaſe, and of the operation of the bark on 
the ſyſtem, in the cure of it, we muſt con- 
fider this medicine as the moſt powerful 
febyfuge 


* 


0 


ge hitherto known; yet it ſome- 
times happens, that we fail of ſucceſs in 
the cure of intermittents, though the bark 
has been given in large quantities and for 
a conſiderable time. This want of ſucceſs, 
I apprehend, may be owing to ſeveral cau- 
ſes, but chiefly to a want of attention to 
the circumſtances mentioned in the prece- 
ding paragraph. It is this inattention to 
thoſe impediments to the cure, and to the 
means of removing them, which is for the 
moſt part the reaſon why, in particular 
caſes, the bark does not act with its uſual 
influence on the cauſe of the diſeaſe; the 
eonſequence of which is, that, by the fre- 
quent repetition of the paroxyſm, the ſy- 
ſtem becomes exceedingly moveable. Hence 
the fits are renewed from very ſlight cau- 
ſes, and the diſeaſe i is een . e d 
rh or ne t the 


* 


. 4 gentleman, Ee, years of age, * — had. . 


ways enjoyed a tolerable ſtate of health, though rather 
of a delicate than robuſt conſtitution, was, in autumn 
1770 . with an intermittent, in the form of a 

tert ian. 


* 
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the ſtomach. and bowels: being habituated | 


to the ſtimulus of the bark, from its dong 
and continued uſe, its effects on the ſyſtem 
become extremely feeble, and ee 


Arech a e lee eee e 
ee! 51 ing N Nas « Ye Hhatrst 
tertian. 5 This diſeaſe apparently: left — in 5 a few 


weeks. But, by an injudicious treatment of it, the pa- 
>xyſms Ketur ned, in an irregular | manner, "for A a con- 
ſiderable time. Im leſs than A year from the con 8 
ment of this intermittent; he became, in a remarkable 
degree, ſubject to returns of it Not only the com- 


mon cauſes of cold and damp weather, &cc. brought 


on a relapſe of the ague, but the leaſt error in diet was 
immediately followed by the ſame bad effects. He has 
n been attacked with a paroxyſi m in five mi- 
nutes after he had taken certain articles of diet, which 
particularly diſagreed with his ſtomach; and the pro- 


penſity to ague fits became, at laſt, fo ſtrong, that he 
vas often ſeized with them inſlantly after waſhing his 


hands in cold water. Theſe,” in general, rum on to 
four or five fits of a quotidian or tertian, before the diſa 
order left him for that time. He uſually enjoyed a to- 
lerable ſtate of health during the intervals of his illneſs, 
which were ſeldom above. three weeks or a month, 
though they were ſometimes protrafted fo three or four 
months, and, in this way, he continued for eighteen 
years, g when he died of a diſeaſe n different from 
Lache 
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to the cure of the diſorder, even when it 
has become milder, and thoſe obſtructions 


. —ů—— 
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263. In much 4 25 ee the bark 4a 
failed, the diſeaſe ſubſiſting more from an 
exceſs of irritability i in the ſyſtem than from 
the morbid ſecretions. exiſting in any re- 
markable degree, noſtrums come. in for a 

onfiderable- ſhare of credit in the cure of 
this diforder, as bitter ſtomachic infuſions, 
tinctures, powders, and e of va- 


rious | 


* 


the intermittent, which had afflicted him for ſo long a 
time. This caſe is one of many which might be given 

as proofs of the very ſtrong propenſity, that often pre- 
vails in the ſyſtem, to a particular mode of action, 
when any ſtimulus, which uſually acts in a general way, 
is applied to it, eſpecially if it proceeds from the ſto- 


mach or bowels. Indeed, it is only in this way of con- 


ſidering our ſubject we can poſſibly account for thoſe 
paroxyſms which are ſaid to return at the diſtance of 
ſix, ſeven, or twelve months. They are, in general, 
owing to indigeſtion, a cholera, or to ſome other ac- 
cidental cauſe, in perſons who had formerly been af 
* with agues. 


i 
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rious ſorts, cordials, 'antiſpaſmodics, aſtrin- 
gents, and laxatives z all of which medi- 
cines have been ſucceſsful in the cure of in- 


termittents. But, as we were ignorant of 


the true nature of this diſeaſe, the manner 
in which theſe” remedies operated on the 


body, in producing their ſalutary effects, 
was likewiſe unknown. What added to 


our difficulty in reaſoning on the cure of 
this diſorder, was the different, and ſome- 
times oppoſite, qualities the medicines poſ- 


1 ſefſed, that were uſed with ſucceſs in che 


ecovery of the ſick. - But, from the fore- 
going view of this diſeaſe, and of the diffe- 
rent circumſtances under whi 


hich it may ex- 
iſt, J imagine, that the manner in which 
theſe different remedies prove ſucceſsful in 
the cure of intermittents will now be better 


underſtood. I ſhall give a few. RIO 


by way of 3 


264. Dr Sab nders was conſulted by three 
officers, who were ill of an ague, caught at 
the Havanna, upwards of ſeven months 

before 
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before this application for advice. TW 
of theſe Gentlemen, with a ſervant about 
chirteen years of age, having, at the ſame 
time, a diarrhoea, the Doctor gave each a 
doſe of tincture of rhubarb, about ſeven 
hours before the paroxyſm was expected, 
with a view to moderate the looſeneſs. 
But he was ſurpriſed, that, by its operation 
as a cathartic, it topped the fits, which con- 
le quantities of bark, taken at the 
3 in North America, and on their 
voyage home, were not able to accom- 

pliſn . He afterwards tried the ſame ex- 
periment, ſucceſsfully, with ſeveral obſti- 
nate intermittents. And Mr Drummond, 
ſurgeon to the ſecond batallion of Royal 
Highlanders, hearing of Dr Saunders's 
practice of giving tincture of ſenna and 
rhubarb about ſeven hours before the co- 


« ; 
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„This diarrhoea appears evidently to have derived 
its origin from the ſame acrid fluids in the primae viae, 
which had given riſe to the paroxyims. | 
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ming on of the paroxyſm, tried.it on him» 


enen — forages r 


It 1s $5 

e | War sie e jp curing 
chronic agues, which have reſiſted the pow- 
er of the bark, deſerves particular attention. 
It not only explains the reaſon of the want 
of ſucceſs that ſo often [attends the impro- 
per exhibition of the bark, as mentioned 
in parag. 260. but ſerves alſa to throw con- 
ſiderable light. on 
diſeaſe. A gentle purging draught of tinc- 
ture of rhubarb; and ſenna, given ſeven ot 


eight hours before the expected paroxyſm, 


at the commencement of an intermittent, 
has very little effect in the cure of that dif- 
eaſe. In ſo far as ſuch a draught may free 


the alimentary canal of viſcid phlegm and 
bile, it may contribute to render the ſue- 

ceeding fit milder. But, as the cauſe of the 

diſeaſe ſtill acts in the body with conſide- 


rable force, and the ſecretions are conſe- 


. Sir J. Priggle's Med. Annot. vol. vii. p. 63. Ms. 
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quently in a morbid ſtate, the paroxyſms 
will return, But, when the diſeaſe has con- 
tinued for a conſiderable time, and ſubſiſts 
more from an uncommon irritability in the 
inteſtinal tube, than from any other cir- 
cumſtance, then we can readily perceive 
how the clearing of the primae viae of a 
collection of acrid fluids, previous to the 
uſual time of the expected fit, ſhould pre- 
vent its return. Nay, if this purging 
draught is repeated three or four times, ſo 
as to carry off the acrid contents of the 
bowels before they are accumulated in ſuch 
a quantity as is ſufficient to produce a pa- 
roxyſm, it may prove effectual in the cure 
of this diſeaſe. For nothing keeps up the 
debility and preternatural irritability of the 
body, more than a frequent repetition of 
the paroxyſms; and, of courſe, when the 
patient eſcapes his uſual fits for eight or 
ten days, it often happens, that the ſyſtem 
recovers ſo remarkably from its former 
' morbid condition, as to be able to reſiſt 
ſuch flimuli as were capable, in its more 
| difeaſed 
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. Tiſeaſed ftare, of producing a paroxyſin« 
The ſucceſsful treatment of chronic: agues 


with flowers of brimſtone, after the bark 


and other medicines had failed, by giving 
them in ſueh a quantity as to keep up a 


moderate looſeneſs, is a confirmation of the 
above ee on * cure of this diſeaſe _ 


vy laxatives. *. . vr 


266. A dannen e 8 aftrins 
| gents has been ſometimes followed with 
ſucceſs. A ſolution of alum in brandy, 
with a little nutmeg, or ſome other aro- 
| matic added to it, and given immediately 
before the time of the paroxyſm, has, I 
have been told, prevented the fit from ta- 
king place, and, by repeating this draught, 
in the ſame manner, two or three times, 


has cured ſome intermittents. When fuch 


medicines have proved ſucceſsful, it has 
| probably been in chronic agues, under ſuch 
eircumſtances as are mentioned in the pre- 


3 8 


Ned. Annot. vol. vili. page 236. —239. 
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ceding paragraph. The ſalutary effects of 
this remedy muſt be aſcribed to its aftrin- 
gency and cordial quality, which give ſuch 
a ſtability and firmneſs to the nerves, as 
enables them to bear the ſtimulus of thoſe 
acrid fluids which uſed formerly to pro- 
duce a paroxyſm. Such a practice, how- 
ever, could never become general, becauſe 
the whole of this ſolution being ſoon ab- 
ſorbed, its effects on the ſtomach and bow- 
els would be leſs permanent than thoſe of 
the bark, or even 2 of inferior 
virtues. 


267. It is a fact, that opium or lauda- 
num, given in a proper quantity, immedi- 
ately before the acceſſion of a paroxyſm, 
will ſometimes prevent its return for that 
time (p. 257.) But ſo extraordinary an ef- 
fect of laudanum has been thought ſome- 
what unaccountable. It may, however, be 
- eafily underſtood ; for, if we allow, that, 
by reſtoring to the nerves their uſual firm- 
neſs and ſtability, fits may be prevented, 
when 
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whit the return of paroxyſms depend. on 
an uncommon irritability of the ſyſtem, we 
can readily comprehend, that a doſe of lau- 
danum, given immediately before the com- 
mencement of rhe cold fit, will, by leſſen- 
ing the irritability for a time, have the ſarte 
effect in preventing the return of the pa- 
roxyſm, eſpecially if the diſorder is of a 
fight nature. But this method of cure can 
ſeldom be proſecuted with advantage; for, 
as opium has no other effects than as a cor- 
dial and ſedative, the body, continuing in 
the ſame debilitated ſtate, will ſubject the 
patient to a return of his diſorder. In ſpeak- 
ing of the cordial qualities of opium, this 
muſt only be underſtood to take place when 
a moderate quantity is given; for large do- 
ſes have a contrary effect, and always lea ve 
behind them a conſiderable debility, with 
other diſturbances of the functions. : 


268. Several noſtrums uſed i in the cure 
of intermittents, appear to act on the ſy- 
ſtem by their antiſpaſmodic qualities. As 

| a 
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a cordial and antiſpaſmodic in fevers, cam: 
phire is unqueſtionably one of our beſt re- 
medies. In the low; malignant, remitting, 
or intermitting fevers of autumn, in the 
neighbourhgod of marſhes, camphire, join- 
e& with the Peruvian bark, is given with 
the greateſt advantage. Some chronic a- 
gues, after they have been removed, leave 
ſuch a mobility in particular parts of the 
body, as ſubjects the perſon to periodical 
pains, ſhakings, or partial convulſions, ſi- 
milar to the paroxyſms of an intermittent. 
When theſe anomalous complaints derive 
their origin from the common cauſes of an 
ague, the clearing of the primae viae by an 
emetic and laxative, and afterwards giving 
the bark, commonly removes the diſorder. 
But it ſometimes happens that theſe diſeaſes 
are merely ſpaſmodic, and are owing to 
cauſes different from thoſe which original- 
ly produced the intermittent. In ſuch caſes, 
the bark uſually fails of ſucceſs z but the 
diſorder is readily cured by antiſpaſmodies, 
and particularly by camphire. 2 
| | 4 269. 
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3 269. It 1s true, that this antiſpaſmodie 
quality of camphire has been generally 


known for many years. The experience 


of Hoffman eſtabliſhed its character. From 
experiments made on camphire, by diſſol : 


ving it in any of the foſſil acids, ſpirit of 


wine, or oils, after it is recovered by the 
addition of water, it is found to be the ſame 


camphire, unchanged in its principles; and, 


as it may be ſublimed numberleſs times in 
eloſe veſſels, without producing the ſmalleſt 
decompoſition of its ſubſtance, or alteration 
of its properties, we may, with great pro- 
bability, conclude, that it is unalterable by 
our digeſtive powers; and, of courſe, that 
its effects on the ſyſtem will be permanent 
and uniform, while it continues in the pri- 
mae viae, which is far from being the caſe 
with moſt of the other antiſpaſmodics. 
But the doſes of camphire uſually given, 
have hitherto been too ſmall to ſhow its full 


powers in obſtinate caſes, and the ſtrong ſe- 


dative effects of half a drachm of camphire 
taken by Dr Alexander, may have check- 
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ed the courage of practitioners in going ſo. 


far as we know may be done, not only with 
ſafety, but advantage; for, by gradually 
increaſing the doſe, it may be raiſed to 14 
or 15 grains thrice a-day. Fi 


270. When the compoſition and quali- 
ties of other remedies given with ſucceſs in 
an ague, are known, the manner in which 
they operate. on the body, in the cure of 
that diſeaſe, may, from the explanations al- 
ready given on this ſubject, be readily un- 
derſtood. To avoid, therefore, being tedi- 
ous, I ſhall only remark, that the few ob- 
ſervations made on the ſeemingly contra- 
dictory practice of curing the ſame diſor- 
der by laxatives, aſtringents, ſedatives, and 
ſtimulants, ſerve to illuſtrate the true na- 
ture of an intermittent. They corroborate 
the preceding doctrine concerning the ori- 
ginal cauſe of the diſeaſe, the explanations 
given of the periodical return of the pa- 
roxyſms, after a ſtate of apyrexia for a cer- 


tain time, and ſhow the different circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances under which the diſorder may ex- 
iſt. Indeed, the whole of the cure of this 
diſeaſe, under the various forms in which 


it appears, throw conſiderable light on eve- 


ry part of this ſubject, and explains moſt 
of the phaenomena that attend the diſorder 


in its ſeveral ſtages, and in ee * 


5 tients. | „ p f 


271 ß When the rich inhabitants of mar- 


thy grounds, or ſtrangers. arrived amongſt 


them, are ſeized with intermittents, they 


ought to remove, as ſoon as poſlible, to 
drier and better ventilated fituations, at a 


diſtance from thoſe putrid exhalations which 
gave riſe to their diſeaſes. By this remo- 
val to a more healthy air, their diſorders 
are more eaſily and ſpeedily cured. But 


this is an advice which cannot be followed 
by the poor, whoſe indigent circumſtances 
preclude them from thoſe advantages, and 


IN oblige them to ſubmit to the ordinary courſe 


of the diſeaſe, It would be of great bene- 
fit to the ang of marſhy countries, 
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in the preſervation of their health, could 
they be properly impreſſed with the- im- 
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oy 
hy, 


LOW 


portance of cleanlineſs in their perſons and 


in their houſes, and to render their habi- 
tations as dry as their ſituations will per- 
mit. duch people being kept open in their 
bodies by ſome gentle laxative, duting the 


whole of the ſickly ſeaſon, is of the greatelt. : 


© advantage. The chewing of the bark as a2 
corroborant, is an excellent p 
märſh fevers, as is glaſs of the to- 
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day. 
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But theſe ſubjecte have been 
treated of by various authors, that 
1 Sw -it-' unneceflary to enlarge upon 
them; Neither ſhall J inſiſt on the articles 
of diet and exereiſe, as the advantages ari- 
from a proper regulation of them are 
 ifficiently n to every praQtitioner, | 
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